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In the opening chapter of his acrimonious. and unfair tirade 
against the Baconian Philosophy, which is always amusing and 
sometimes witty, De Maistre remarks that “Bacon spoke slight- 
ingly enough of the only monk who had borne his name, but 
who had, nevertheless, inserted in his writings more truths 
than the Chancellor of England was acquainted with, and more 
than he could even have comprehended had he attempted to 
study them.” * The same criticism is repeated in another 
place: “ Without leaving his own island, two cotemporaries, 
I mean the illustrious friar of his own name, and Joannes De 
Sacro Bosco, might have sufficed to teach Bacon that in the 
thirteenth century others had made a thousand times further 
advances in the science than himself, and that he was himself 
incompetent to understand what those two men had known.”+ 

* De Maistre, Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon, chap. i. 

t De Maistre, Examen, chap. x. 
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Count Joseph De Maistre, notwithstanding the extravagance 
of his opinions, was unquestionably endowed with a very 
vigorous and profound intellect, and is justly regarded as one 
of the great names which adorn the earlier part of the current 
century. But the flippancy of the language in the above quo- 
tations is utterly unbefitting both the author and the object 
of his censure. Unfortunately for the influence of De Maistre’s 
malicious assault on the fame of Lord Bacon, he has in this 
instance, as in many others, displayed the insufficiency of his 
own knowledge, while reprehending the ignorance of the phi- 
losopher attacked. Had he.known or suspected that Lord 
Bacon was acquainted with the writings of his celebrated name- 
sake, he could scarcely have written the former of the above 
passages ; but he might have imparted to his censure even 
greater severity, with a more scrupulous observance of justice, 
and he might have fixed his fangs in the flesh, where his venom 
was certain to mingle with the, blood. 

The knowledge which was denied to De Maistre, and the 
suspicion which did not visit even his suspicious mind, have 
been possessed and entertained to a very limited extent by 
others. Loose and incidental intimations of the obligations 
of the Chancellor to the works of the Friar, occasionally meet 
us in the literature of science and philosophy. No one, how- 
ever, so far as we are aware, has yet attempted the task, which 
might have proved so serviceable to De Maistre, of exhibiting 
carefully and methodically the character and degree of that 
indebtedness, or of determining how far the merits and claims 
of the later reformer of philosophy are affected by the unac- 
knowledged assistance derived from his memorable precursor. 
We have had no opportunity of consulting Humboldt’s Criti- 
cal Examination of the History of Geography, in which he has 
collected all the passages (of the Opus Majus) “relating to 
Roger Bacon’s physical knowledge, and to his proposals for 
various inventions ;” * and, therefore, we cannot venture to 
assert that he has neglected to exhibit the relation between 
the earlier and the later Bacon, But no intimations of any 
close connection between them are contained in the Cosmos, 
though the citations in that work from the Opus — might 
have supplied a suitable occasion for the mention ef any sus- 
picions, had they existed. So far as our knowledge extends, 
little more than hurried conjectures and rare testimonies have 
been applied to the determination of this interesting question. 

From our past experience of the slovenly manner and im- 
perfect learning with which recondite problems of philosophy 
are ordinarily treated by the scholars of England, and espe- 
cially by those who have been hatched under the wing of Pro- © 


* Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 619, note. Ed. Bohn. 
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fessor Whewell, and have chipped the egg in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, we have little reason to anticipate the satisfactory 
execution of this important inquiry by Messrs Ellis, Spedding, 
and Heath : 
tripectora tergemini vis Geryonai; 

the three Cantabrigian fellows, who have proposed to them- 
selves the revision, elucidation, and purification of Lord Bacon’s 
remains, and who have been now for several years engaged, 
with little perceptible result, in preparing a new and complete 
edition of his works. Like their amiable predecessor in the 
same labour, the late Basil Montagu, they will, in all proba- 
bility, either negligently or ignorantly overlook this significant 
question, notwithstanding its direct bearing on the history of 
modern science and philosophy, and its interest in relation to 
the legitimate claims of Lord Bacon on the admiration and re- 
gard of posterity. It is strange that works so celebrated and 
so important as Bacon’s should never yet have been edited by 
a philosopher a scholar, or a man of science; but should have 
been left to the inadequate attentions of persons having no 
natural or acquired aptitude for their proper treatment, and 
possessing but very moderate literary attainments. Hobbes 
was engaged in the original preparation of some of these trea- 
tises, and presented them with a Latin dress; but no name 
of celebrity, in England at least, has since been connected with 
their publication. 

It might, perhaps, be regarded as a favourable symptom of - 
the times, that so many republications of the writings of Fran- 
cis Bacon have been issued from the press during the late years; 
sometimes of his whole works, more frequently of his master- 
pieces, or of his exoteric and popular productions. This may 
minister merely to a literary fashion, and cater to that taste, 
which is so strongly exemplified in our day, of acquiring a 
superficial and ostentatious acquaintance with the principal 
works of all the classical authors of our own and other tongues. 
There is much reason to apprehend that the lately increased 
circulation of solid and celebrated books is, in great measure, 
due to the prevalence of such an appetite; but it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, at least to hope, that the earnest study 
and genuine appreciation of the Baconian philosophy may be 
extended among the elect, as one consequence of the fashion. 
Such an extension is greatly to be desired ; for, amid all the 
eulogy of Bacon and the inductive method with which our ears 
are, and have long been habitually stunned, we are sorry to 
say that the indications are rare of any familiarity with the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of either. The result has been a 
noisy and inane arrogance, pluming itself on knowledge never 
possessed, and running headlong into error and danger, with a 
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most amusing confidence of security and miraculous illumina- 
‘tion. 

But, while new editions of Lord Bacon and other celebrities, 
some forgotten, some dimly remembered, are streaming from 
the presses of different nations, no one thinks of reproducing 
the greater work (Opus Majus) of Roger Bacon, and introduc- 
ing him to the curious regards of an inquisitive generation, 
cognizant of his name, but having little further acquaintance 
with him. Amid all the exhumations of buried philosophies, 
and the unexpected resuscitations of the dry bones of defunct 
sages, neither private necromancers, nor corporate resurrec- 
tionists, neither French eclectics nor Camden clubs, neither 
Cambridge dons nor London publishers, dream of a new edition 
or translation of the writings of the “ Doctor Admirabilis,” 
whose profound speculations illumined the ages of alleged dark- 
ness, and secured admiration by the display of a light almost 
as brilliant as that of the “ Novum Organon,” and certainly 
more amazing when considered with reference to the time of 
its appearance. The most eminent of the forgotten philo- 
sophers of the medieval centuries has been entirely disregarded 
by a generation solicitous for the reproduction of any relic, 
whether priceless gem or useless rubbish, which has received 
the sanctifying mould of obscure antiquity. Bohn has already 
merited public gratitude by his valuable and judiciously select- 
ed libraries of cheap classics, from the midst of which we have 
picked his neat edition of Bacon’s popular works for the text 
and occasion of our present remarks. He would render an 
additional service to the English-reading community, if he 
would annex to his scientific, or to his Antiquarian Library, 
or to his new series, the Philologico-Philosophical Library, a 
skilfully abridged translation of the Opus Majus of Friar Bacon. 
The middle and larger portion of the work treats of the Refor- 
mation of the Calendar, of mathematics, of optics, and the other 
sciences ; and, although it originated views of much signifi- 
cance in the history of scientific progress, it is loaded with 
mistaken speculations and antiquated learning, which would 
be tedious, cumbrous, and repulsive, if exhibited in their full 
extent. But the vigorous original doctrines, which have 
either been adopted by succeeding generations, or have aided 
in the subsequent discovery of truth, though now thrown aside 
themselves, might be dexterously extracted, with so much of 
the wild menstruum in which they float as would shew their 
connection with the philosophy of their author, their relation 
to the convictions and modes of thought of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, and would also illustrate the 
characteristics of the intellect of Roger Bacon, in its strength 
and in its weakness. <A complete edition of all the surviving 
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remains of that remarkable man, prepared by a diligent and 
competent scholar, and furnished with a copious commentary 
to explain the many difficulties which occur in his writings, 
and trace his dependence on his predecessors and his con- 
temporaries, and his influence on his, successors, would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable for students of the history of science and 
philosophy. His Opus Majus has alone been edited as yet; 
even that has been but once edited, for, though the edition of 
Jebb was republished at Venice, the addition of the Prologus 
Galeatus, designed to exculpate Bacon from the charge of 
magic, scarcely renders the Venetian republication a new edi- 
tion. Among the manuscripts of his works preserved at Paris, 
and more abundantly at Oxford, neither of which collections . 
was carefully examined by Dr Jebb, other treatises than his 
principal composition might be discovered, and might aid us 
in determining the progress and the range of his speculations, 
if they rendered no further service. It may be that he in- 
serted in the Opus Majus, which he composed to be submitted 
to Pope Clement IV., and sent to his holiness by his pu il, 
John of London, all that was essential and distinctive in his 
philosophical labours. But this is scarcely probable or possible. 
It can hardly be conceived that all the hardy and novel dog- 
mas contained in the numerous treatises, of which the titles 
are given by Jebb, could have been compressed in their full 
integrity into the scanty limits of the specimen addressed to 
the pontifical judgment. Nor is the hypothesis of such a com- 
pression sustained by an examination of the work itself. Many 
discoveries and acquisitions were attributed to Roger Bacon in 
cotemporary, or nearly cotemporary times, of which there is 
either no trace or a very insufficient intimation in his single 
printed work. It is exceedingly probable that, in his case, as 
in the list of the productions of Aristotle exhibited by Diogenes 
Laertius,* separate books and chapters have been represented 
as distinct works in many instances. But, as we would com- 
mit a grave error if the recognition of this blunder of the Greek 
gossip led us to infer that Aristotle’s surviving works had been 
reduced to the Organon, so we are in danger of committing a 
similar, and perhaps equally grievous mistake, if we conclude 
that all of Roger Bacon’s writings are virtually contained in 
the Opus Majus. 

A complete and thoroughly annotated edition of Roger 
Bacon’s writings would be interesting only to scholars and men 
of science; it would be too ponderous for those who desire 
simply a cursory acquaintance with his philosophical career. 


* St. Hilaire, De La Logique d’Aristotle, Part I, chap. iii, vol. i, pp, 25, 26, 
Vide Jebb, Preface, Opus Majus, pp. xi-xiv, ed. Ven. 
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The wishes of the former class of readers have never been suffi- 

‘ciently enthusiastic to invite a repetition of the labours of Dr 
Jebb, on an ampler scale ; and the circle of those who are to 
be attracted by any new publication of his works must be con- 
siderably enlarged before any such publication will be hazarded. 
This can only be effected by such an abridgment as we have 
suggested. Whatever illustration of the intermediate books it 
might be desirable to introduce, could be very conveniently 
incorporated into the pages of a full and luminous introduction 
to the translation of the other parts. But who, in these days, 
is familiar enough with the [adininn and philosophy, and 
science of the Saracens, Alchemists, and Schoolmen, to com- 
pose a satisfactory introduction to such a work? It would be 
a very meagre achievement of this task to offer a mere biogra- 
phy of Roger Bacon. We should require, in addition to this, 
an instructive account of the intellectual condition of his age ; 
of the influences under which his mental aspirations were 
formed; of the circumstances which favoured, and of those 
which impeded his attempts at philosophical reform ; and of 
everything which may reflect light upon his true position in 
the history of philosophical and scientific progress. But, 
whether embodied in the introduction, or inserted in its ori- 
ginal order, a condensed statement of the substance of the 
middle books would be all that could prove generally useful. 
It would be necessary to translate in eatenso, only the opening 
books and the conclusion, for it is in these that the philosophy 
of science is discussed, and the foundations of experimental 
philosophy are laid. It is principally from these that Lord 
Bacon has borrowed those doctrines and expressions, which 
have suggested the suspicion of his obligations to the old 
Franciscan, and which may be found to constitute characteris- 
tic elements of his own philosophy. 

What we have indicated as alone expedient to be introduced 
into an abridged version of the Opus Majus, would furnish the 
contents for a volume suitable to be included in Bohn’s series, 
and would form an attractive and instructive addition to his 
collection. If such an addition were published by him, or by 
any other member of the worshipful fraternity of ‘bibliopoles, 
it might compel the editors and indiscriminate eulogists of 
Lord Bacon to take cognizance of his obligations to earlier 
philosophers, and especially to his namesake, whom he so rarely 
and grudgingly mentions ; or, if this duty were still neglected, 
as has hitherto been usual, it would invite and enable others 
to investigate the relations and agreements of these homolo- 
gous and homonymous philosophers, and discover the extent 
to which the younger reformer was indebted to his precursor, 
and the degree of criminality attending the concealment of 
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this indebtedness. To expedite such a consummation, we pro- 
pose to give here some of the principal results derived from 
our own examination. 

It may be expedient to prefix a few dates to the observations 
which we are about to offer. The period of Roger Bacon’s 
birth and that of his death are uncertain. Neither date has 
been accurately determined. The discrepancy, however, on 
this subject between the various autherities is too slight to 
merit much attention at present. The year 1214 has been ac- 
cepted as the date of his nativity, and his death has been as- 
signed to 1292 or 1294. He was borti at -Iichester, in the 
County of Somerset, studied at Oxford and Paris, and, at the 
instigation of his friend, Robert Grosse-Téte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
entered into the Order of Franciscans, after his return to Eng- 
land, and subsequently to the year 1240. He devoted himself 
assiduously, perhaps exclusively, to seientific pursuits inti- 
mately connected at that time with alchemy, and not very 
favourably regarded by his Franciscan brethren, who were by 
no means distinguished among the great monastic orders by in- 
tellectual attainments. The works of Aristotle had been con- 
demned and proscribed by the Council of Soissons in 1209, and 
the condemnation had been re-affirmed by the Papal Legate at 
Paris in 1215. The influence of the Church, alarmed by the 
multiplication of heresies, was at-this period decidedly'adverse 
to the studies in which Roger Bacon was engaged ; and these 
studies were rendered more suspicious in his ease by his con- 
nection with Robert Grosse-Téte, one of the earliest leaders of 
ecclesiastical reform in England. His iifiterate brethren re- 
garded him and his avocations with no favourable feelings ; 
and the Opus Majus was written and despatched to Pope Cle- - 
ment IV., as a defence against their accusations by the exposi- 
tion of his views. After the death of Clement, and under the 
pontificate of one of his successors, Nicholas IIL, Jerome 
d’Ascoli, the Superior of the Franciscans, in 1278, condemned 
the works of Bacon, and sentenced him to prison. In this con- 
finement he was detained ten years. In 1288, he addressed 
himself to the compassion of the pope, and sought his favour 
by transmitting to him a tractate, De retardandis senectutis 
accidentibus ; a subject which hasa strong flavour-of alchemi- 
cal associations, but which engrossed much of Lord Bacon’s 
attention. The pope was Nicholas 1V., Jerome d’Ascoli, the 
former Superior of the Franciscans, the judge by whom Reger 
Bacon had been condemned. Nicholas IV. remanded him to 
closer imprisonment ; but the intercession of powerful friends 
at length procured his liberation. The release came in time 
only to accord him liberty in death, for he expired at Oxford 
not long after, at the age of seventy-eight, in 1292 or 1294. 
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A still briefer chronology of the better known life of Francis 
‘ Bacon will be sufficient. He was born at York House, in the 
Strand, London, the residence of his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the Lord Keeper of the Seals, on the 22d of January 1560. 
His mother, the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, who had 
been tutor to Edward VI., was a woman of remarkable intel- 
lect, and distinguished by her published translations from the 
Latin and the Italian. At the age of nineteen, on the 10th 
of June 1573, Bacon was matriculated as a member of the 
University of Cambridge. After a brief sojourn of two or three 
years * at that seat of learning, he was sent by his father to 
Paris, under the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, the English am- 
bassador at the Court of France. The death of his father in 
1579 compelled him to pursue a profession for a livelihood. He 
selected the law, in which his promotion was too slow for his 
desire, though it seems to have been more rapid than could be 
reasonably expected. The impatience of genius chafed at de- 
lay ; and the postponement of the studious retirement so ar- 
dently longed for, so constantly contemplated, fretted him in 
the dull course of legal practice. Bacon’s first publication, a 
small volume of Essays, did not appear till 1597. In 1605 he 
gave to the world his treatise on the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. On the 25th of June 1607, he was appointed solicitor- 
general ; and attorney-general in due course, on the 27th of 
October 1612. Through the interest of the favourite, Villiers, 
the notorious Duke of Buckingham, he was intrusted with the 
seals on the 7th of March 1616-17; he was placed at the head 
of the council in the course of a week, during the king’s ab- 
sence in Scotland; and on the 4th of January 1619, he was 
created Lord High Chancellor of England, and in July, Baron 
of Verulam. During the next year, 1620, the Novum Organon 
was first published ; and on the 27th of January 1621, he was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount St. Albans, and solemnly 
invested with great pomp with his new rank. His triumph 
was of short duration. Three days later the Parliament met, 
which inaugurated the agitation ultimately resulting in the 
Great Rebellion. Lord Bacon was among the earliest objects 
of its censures, and he was the first of its victims. On the 17th 
of March, he took his seat on the woolsack for the last time. 
On the 2d of May, the seals were sequestered ; on the 3d the 
Lords adjudged him guilty of the charges preferred against 
him, and condemned him “to undergo fine and ransom of 
£4(),000 ; to be imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s 
pleasure ; to be for ever incapable of any office, place, or ap- 

* Basil Montagu, in his Life of Bacon, p. x, p. xvi, gives both periods; but 


that biography is exceedingly slipshod and slovenly, and often unintelligible 
from its constant confusion of the old and the new style. 
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pointment in the State or Commonwealth; never to sit in 
Parliament, nor come within the verge of the court.” The 
greater part of these penalties was afterwards remitted by the 
king, but the character of Bacon was ruined, and his public 
life ended. Such was the result of his impeachment. This is 
not the place to inquire into its justice. The short remainder 
of his life was devoted to his studies. In the summer of 7621, 
he commenced his life of Henry VII., which is a marvellous 
combination of history, biography, political philosophy, and 
satire. In 1623, he published his treatise De Dignitate et 
Augmentis Scientiarum, which is a Latin version and expan- 
sion of the early essay on the Advancement of Learning. The 
last of his works published during his lifetime was his History 
of Life and Death, which reminds us of the latest work of 
Roger Bacon. In the year 1625, serious sickness attacked 
Lord Bacon ; and his death ensued on the 9th of April 1626. 

By comparing the chronology of the lives of Roger Bacon 
and Francis Bacon, it will be perceived that their births and 
deaths, their misfortunes, and their great works, were separa- 
ted from each other by an average period of three centuries and 
a half. If Francis Bacon is entitled to immortal renown for 
services rendered to the cause of experimental science in the 
seventeenth century, what honours must be due to Roger Ba- 
con, if he should be found to have rendered similar services in 
the middle of the thirteenth, and to have prepared the way 
for the triumphs of his successor, who never acknowledges 
the assistance afforded ? 

Every one at all acquainted with Lord Bacon’s philosophical 
writings, either by direct study or through the criticisms and 
expositions of others, is familiar with his constant crimination 
of Aristotle for concealing his obligations to previous philoso- 
phers, and for only mentioning their names when he finds the 
opportunity of reprehending their doctrines. We have studied 
Aristotle more closely than Lord Bacon appears ever to have 
deemed it necessary to do, and must candidly assert that we 
have been unable to discover any indications of this spirit ; 
but, on the contrary, have found frequent traces of a generous 
and considerate disposition, lenient in the exposure of error, 
respectful to his adversaries, frank in his distribution of com- 
mendation to others by name, and grateful to his predecessors 
even for dubious services. Yet the charge is constantly re- 
peated by Lord Bacon : “ And herein I cannot a little marvel 
at the philosopher Aristotle, that did proceed in such a spirit 
of difference and contradiction toward all antiquity, undertak- 
ing not only to frame new words of science at pleasure, but to 
confound and extinguish all ancient wisdom ; insomuch as he 
never nameth or mentioneth an ancient author or opinion, but. 
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to confute and reprove ; wherein for glory, and drawing fol- 
lowers and disciples, he took the right course.”* In another 
place, he says that “Aristotle, as though he had been of the 
race of the Ottomans, thought he could not reign, except the 
first thing he did, he killed all his brethren.”t Other pas- 
sages, similar to these, are scattered through Lord Bacon’s 
works.t Yet it would not be difficult to shew that each sepa- 
rate statement is unfounded or unjust. ‘The spirit of differ- 
ence and contradiction, whenever exhibited, is directed against 
the erroneous and pernicious theories of the Atheists, Pan- 
theists, and Sophists, who were his predecessors or cotempo- 
raries; but it isin a genial tone of admiration and respect 
that he speaks of Empedocles, Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Socrates, and the chiefs of the Ionic and Italic 
schools. Lord Bacon was too imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of Greek speculation, and with its genuine remains, to 
comprehend the position and relation of Aristotle with respect 
to the course of philosophy. He was jealous of the fame of 
Stagyrite, and greedily accepted all the slanders and vulgar 
calumnies circulated by Aristoxenus of Tarentum, and later 
scandal-mongers, in disparagement of the founder of the Peri- 
patetic school.E We doubt much whether his acquaintance 
with the great master extended much further than that second- 
hand knowledge which might have been -picked up from the 
abundant tirades of Patrizzi, Telesio, Campanella, Peter Ra- 
mus, and other cotemporary reformers of philosophy. From 
such sources as these, eked out by his own imagination, Lord 
Bacon drew his opinion of Aristotle, and he settled the merits 
of the Greek sages by bold conjecture. His criticism on these 
topics was just as dazzling and unsound, as his brilliant, oft- 
repeated, and oft-quoted maxim, that “Time, like a river, bears 
down to us that which is light and inflated, and sinks that 
which is heavy and solid.”|| As far as Greek philosophy is 
concerned, and to that philosophy this striking expression is 
applied, we know that its fate has exactly contradicted the 
representation. There is just occasion to regret the loss of this 
works of Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Heraclitus, and De- 


* Advancement of Learning, Book II., vol. ii., pp. 132, 133. Redargutio 
Philosophiarum, vol. xi., pp. 448-50. 

+ Ady. of Learning, Book IL., vol. ii., pp. 150, 151. A similar remark in re- 
gard to Aristotle had been made in the twelfth century by John of Salisbury. 
Itis cited by Jourdain. Trad. Lat. d’Aristotle. Note F, p. 249, 2d ed. 

¢ Nov. Org., I., Aph. lxvii., vol. ix., p. 217. Fable of Cupid, vol. xv., p. 48. 
Our references are to Basil Montagu’s edition, which is still the most complete, 
though very disorderly, and in many respects a Fem oipe 

§ The endless libels on Aristotle, propagated by the malignity of the Greeks, 
are noticed and refuted by ancient testimony, in Blakesley’s Life of Aristotle, 

|| Nov. Org., Lib. I,, Aph. xxi. Essays, liii., vol. i., p. 173. Adv. of Learn- 

-ing, vol. ii, p. 48. Fab. Cup., vol. xv., p. 48, 
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mocritus ; though in all there appears to have been more 
fancy than sobriety or fact; but we have nearly everything 
that was most valuable in the productions of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and a good deal that is spurious. The collection of Po- 
litical Constitutions compiled by Aristotle is the only very 
serious loss; and these, however useful for the illustration of 
Greek politics and Greek history, were, as appears from their 
mutilated remains, rather the materials of philosophy, (me- 
motres pour servir,) than any part of philosophy themselves. 
The essence of these lost or fragmentary collections, in the 
legitimate form contemplated by their industrious compiler, 
is still preserved in the Politics of Aristotle himself. Amid 
all the possible lamentations over the lost treasures of ancient 
literature, no regret can be more misplaced than that which 
deplores the devastations effected by time in the Greek philo- 
sophy. Only ignorance, or malevolence, or caprice could pre- 
tend that the solid parts had been overwhelmed, and the super- 
ficial preserved. 

Whatever truth or error may be involved in Bacon’s imagi- 
nations on this subject, and in his complaints against Aris- 
totle, there is no room for doubting that he himself systemati- 
cally pursued the course which he charged on Aristotle as a 
crime. The demonstration of his guilt on each separate count 
may be left to the acute bitterness of De Maistre, from whom, 
however, we will repeat, rather than borrow, the assertion 
that Bacon himself desired to act like a veritable Ottoman.” 
De Maistre’s own researches did not enable him to prove or to 
suspect that he had actually endeavoured to strangle his 
brethren, and entomb them in a silent oblivion; but the evi- 
dence which we shall produce may afford a foundation for some 
suspicion of that sort. 

We shall first direct our attention to the subjects and titles 
of the works of Francis and Roger Bacon. In this inquiry, it 
is unimportant for our purposes to determine whether all the 
disquisitions of Roger Bacon, of which the titles have been 
preserved, were separate treatises, or whether the majority of 
them were only constituent portions of his extended work ; for 
many of the treatises of Lord Bacon are only unfinished members 
of his incomplete work, the Instauratio Magna. Our object is 
only to indicate the similarity of the special investigations of 
the Friar to those afterward pursued by his namesake the Chan- 
cellor, and the resemblance of their respective designations. 


* “ , , , jobserve seulement la singulitre maladie de Bacon d’insulter con- 


stamment dans les autres ses défauts et ses ridicules propres. C’ést lui qui 
aurait été le véritable Ottoman; c’est lui qui aurait tout égorgé, si l’on efit en 
la complaisance d’obéir 4 un eunuque noir qui voulait régner a la place des princes 
du sang,” ctc. Examen de la Phil. de Bacon, ¢. xii. note. 
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Lord Bacon’s procedure in the selection of his subjects has 
often appeared to us exceedingly arbitrary and almost inex- 
plicable. The connection and development of his main pro- 
ductions are obvious. It was natural and logical to commence 
the enterprise of renovating scientific studies with a careful 
delineation of the Advancement of Learning to his own times, 
and an intimation of the desideranda to be supplied for the 
facilitation of their further advancement. The same course 
has recently been pursued by M. Comte in his Systéme de Phi- 
losophie Positive.* The contemplated scope of Lord Bacon’s 
labours, and the example suggested by the received aomencla- 
ture of Aristotle’s logical system, whose Organon he proposed 
to exclude from the domain of physical science, might readily 
suggest the name of the Novwm Organon, for the outline of 
inductive logic which he was desirous of substituting in its 
place. But when he passed from the elaboration of theoretic 
generalities to their practical illustration, he certainly madea 
singular choice of subjects for this exposition; as he also did 
of the designations for these and other smaller works. The 
Filum Eabyrinthi, or clue to these difficulties, may be partially 
detected in the career of his predecessor ; and the eccentricity 
of the titles of Lord Bacon’s productions will lose much of their 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, if there should be reason to regard them 
as borrowed or imitated. 

To prevent unnecessary prolixity, though at the hazard of 
some apparent confusion, we shall blend in our exposition, 
those instances in which Lord Bacon borrowed his subjects 
from the ancient friar with those in which he imitated his 
title pages. In the prosecution of this part of our task, how- 
ever, we begin to feel the want of a copious index to Lord Ba- 
con’s works, in Basil Montagu’s and all other editions ; a want 
which becomes more painful as we proceed, and so serious that 
we cannot refrain from censuring bitterly that grave omis- 
sion, and expressing the hope that in Messrs Ellis, Spedding, 
and Heath’s edition, and in all subsequent publications of 
Francis Bacon’s Opera Omnia, an ample and well-digested in- 
dex may be appended. The indices given in some of the sepa- 
rate volumes of Montagu’s edition are not sufficiently full, nor 
would sixteen separate indices render the same service which 
would be readily afforded by a single index which was complete. 

In the catalogue of the various writings attributed by different 
authors to Roger Bacon, which is published by Dr Jebb in his 
Preface to the Opus Majus, we find the following, which may 
have supplied Francis Bacon with the titles of some of his 
works, or suggested subjects to him, or furnished ideas and 


* Whewell’s History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences furnish a more 
recent example, 
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materials for particular portions of his larger treatises: De 
Materia Prima ; De Ponderibus ; De Potestate Mirabili Artis 
et Nature ; Communia Naturalis Philosophie ; In Naturalem 
Philosophiam ; Ars Eaperimentalis: De Fluau et Reflucu 
Maris ; Venti Novem Districtiones: De Retardatione Senec- 
tutis; De Universali Regimine Senum; De Prolongatione 
Vite ; Antidotariwm Vite Humane ; De Impedimentis Sa- 
pientie ; De Causis Ignorantie Humane, De Utilitate Scien- 
tiarum ; De Arte Memorativa ; De Rebus Metallicis ; De Calo 
et Mundo. 

We are far from indulging the supposition that each of these 
subjects was discussed in a separate treatise. Several of the 
titles are evidently nothing more than variations. Many of 
them can still be discerned among the divisions and chapters 
of the Opus Majus, under such forms as might permit reference 
to them by distinct designations ; nor do they all re-appear in 
Lord Bacon’s works under exactly the same names, or as the 
epigraphs of separate productions. As, in many instances, 
they seem to have been originally distributed through the body 
of the Opus Majus, so the greater portion of them are in their 
supposed derivative form intermingled with the different pro- 
ductions of Lord Bacon ; and any one who is familiar with the 
writings of the latter will at once perceive, or strongly suspect, 
the intimate connection between the earlier and latter schemes 
of the same philosophy. The following treatises of the chan- 
cellor may, however, be specially noted as exhibiting such a 
dependence : De Motu ; De Sectione Corporum ; Natural His- 
tory, or Sylva Sylvarum ; Historia Naturalis et Experimen- 
talis ad condendam Philosophiam, sive Phenomena Universi ; 
Indicia vera de Interpre'atione Nature ; Parasceve ad His- 
toriam Naturalem et Experimentalem ; De Fluxu et ae 
Maris ; Historia Ventorum ; Historia Vite et Mortis; Of the 
Prolongation of Life ; Historia Densi et Rari ; De Dignitate 
et Augmentis Scientiarum ; Partitio artis retinendi sive reten- 
tive in doctrinam de adminiculis memoria, et doctrinam de 
memoria ipsa ;* Historia Gravis et Levis; Articuli Questionwm 
circa Mineralia ; Thema Celi. It is to be observed, too, that 
as Roger Bacon had entitled his principal work, containing his 
proposed reform of philosophy, Opus Majus, or the Greater 
Work, manifestly with reference to his smaller detached essays, 
so Lord Bacon, for a very different reason, and in a vain-glori- 
ous spirit, proposed for his complete system of reform the title 
of Instauratio Magna, and applied to its third division the 
name of Partus Maximus Temporis,a high sounding pretension 
which had haunted his mind from the commenecment of his 
career. 


* This is only the caption of De Augm. Scient., Lib. V, cap. v. 
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But we shall not lay any exaggerated stress upon the cor- 
respondence between the two lists presented, although they 
are separated from each other in a time by an interval of 
three hundred and fifty years. It may be necessary for the 
discernment of the interdependence between them that the rela- 
tions of the authors should have been previously determined 
by a close scrutiny of their respective doctrines and produc- 
tions ; and thus what is perfectly evident to us may not be in 
any degree apparent to those to whom the subject is still novel. 
The progress of our investigations may, therefore, be indispen- 
sable to the revelation of the connection subsisting between 
the subjects and titles selected by the two philosophers, and 
may reflect back upon these lists the light which it kindles 
with other materials. But to shew even at this stage of our 
inquiries, that the resemblance indicated is neither slight in 
itself, nor an arbitrary imagination, we will illustrate our sus- 
picions in connection with one of the works of Lord Bacon 
above mentioned. 

The History of Life and Death is the most elaborate and the 
most complete of the special investigations comprising the 
Third Part of the contemplated Instawratio Magna. The con- 
duct and arrangement of the inquiry, and frequent intimations 
scattered through its pages, prove that the direct aim and in- 
tention of the author was to discover artificial means for the 
prolongation of human life, and to conquer by science that 
elixir of life which had so long been the dream of the alche- 
mists. That such was its design is evident from the language 
employed in the dedication, “ ‘To the Present Age and to Pos- 
terity.” “For I hope, and wish, that it may conduce toa com- 
mon good ; and that the noble sort of physicians will advance 
their thoughts, and not employ their time wholly in the sor- 
didness of cures, neither be honoured for necessity only, but 
that they will become coadjutors and instruments of the Divine 
omnipotence and clemency in prolonging and renewing the life 
of man ; especially, seeing I prescribe it to be done by safe, 
and convenient, arid civil ways, though hitherto unassayed.” * 
This hope is of constant recurrence in Lord Bacon’s works, 
though it is inconceivable how he could candidly represent it 
to be unassayed after the labours of the Saracens, the writings 
of Roger Bacon, and the experiments of the alchemists. In 
the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum he divides medieine 
into three heads ; the maintenance of health, the cure of di- 
seases, and the prolongation of life In another part of the 
same work he asserts the possibility of discovering the means 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. xiv, p. 308; vol. x, p. 109. 
+ De Augm. Scient., Lib. LV, cap. ii, vol. viii, p.219. 
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of retarding old age, and restoring any degree of youth, not- 
withstanding his acknowledgment of the incredibility of such 
achievements * He has also prescribed medicines for the pro- 
longation of life,t and the latter part of the Historia Vite et 
Mortis is devoted to this topic and to artificial rejuvenescence. 
There are four of the works ascribed to Roger Bacon, which 
must have been devoted wholly or in part to this attractive in- 
vestigation. These are De Retardatione Senectutis, probably 
the treatise addressed to Pope Nicholas IV.; De Universali 
Regimine Senum ; De Prolongatione Vite ; and Antidotariwm 
Vite Humane. But our investigations are not limited to a 
consideration of these titles. In the last part of Opus Maj 
we find a brief indication of the views of the Franciscan friar. 
“ Another example of the capabilities of experimental science 
may be borrowed from medicine ; and this is with respect to 
the prolongation of human life, since the art of medicine has 
no remedy beyond the preservation of health. But the further 
extension of long life is possible.” { Like Lord Bacon he as- 
serts that “medical writers have not given any statement of 
the medicines which might conduce to this result, nor are they 
to be found in their works, but they have confined themselves 
solely to the art of maintaining health.”§ Like Francis Bacon, 
too, he alleges that “ experimental science can discover methods 
of attaining the desired end far superior to any that had been 
theretofore sought.” || If the hurried indications of Roger 
Bacon’s brief outline be compared with the elaborate essay of 
his namesake, a singular agreement in the details will be dis- 
covered in the two writers. Both appeal to the longevity of 
the patriarchs ; both refer to the remarkable vitality of certain 
animals ; both record remarkable instances of the duration of 
human life ; both cite the singular case of Artephius; both at- 
tribute the weakness of old age and death to the desiccation 
of the body, but as this doctrine descends from Aristotle,f 
they might both have borrowed it independently and indirectly 
from that source. Both recommend pearls, the bezoar stone, 
ambergris, rosemary, as useful medicines for the purpose con- 
templated ; and both urge the importance of attending to the 
general regimen in the same particulars. The latter and longer 
portion of Lord Bacon’s essay is, indeed, little more than an 
ample commentary on Friar Bacon’s concise indications.** In 


* De Augm. Scient., Lib. III, cap. v, vol. viii. p. 197. 

+ Hist. Vite et Mortis, vol. x, pp. 177-180. 

{ Opus Majus, Pars VI. cap. xii. p. 352. ed. Ven., 1750. 

§ Ib., 354. || Tb. p. 355. P Aristot., Probl., Lib. I. II. IT. 

** Opus Majus, p. 353. “Cum enim regimen sanitatis debeat esse in cibo et 
potu, somno et vigilia, motu et quiete, evacuatione et retentione, aeris ae. 
tione, et passionibus anima, ut hc in debito temperamento habeantur ab in- 
antia ; de his temperandis nullus homo vult curare, etiam nec medici,” ete. 
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addition to these numerous and striking correspondences, there 
-is a general similarity of ideas, views, and even expressions, 
which would be very surprising as an accidental coincidence. 

Another example of similar indebtedness is furnished in the 
case of the rainbow. In the varied circle of the natural phe- 
nomena, there is none to which the “ Lord High Chancellor of 
England,” and “ of nature,” as he has been sometimes termed, 
more frequently recurs than to the colours of the rainbow. On 
every possible occasion the Iris is introduced as a thesis, or as 
an illustration.* Roger Bacon had preceded him in paying 
marked attention to this topic; t and, though there is consider- 
able similarity between his explanation of its production and 
that offered by his successor, he has explained the phenomena 
more clearly and more accurately. In the course of his re- 
marks, he shews that he had observed the properties of the 
reflection and refraction of light ; the equality of the angles of 
incidence and reflection, and probably also the polarization of 
light. 

«* notable expression occurs in Lord Bacon’s Topics of In- 
quiry concerning light, which seems almost an anticipation of 
the theory of the prismatic colours. He says beautifully that 
‘every colour is the broken image of light.”{ It is a preg- 
nant phrase, especially after Newton’s experiments with the 
prism. But the expression of Roger Bacon is still more signi- 
ficant, when taken in connection with the context wherein it 
appears, and interpreted by the more modern discoveries of 
Young and Fresnel. After speaking of the decomposition of 
the solar rays into the colours of the rainbow by transmission 
through crystals, he adds, “rugarwm diversitas facit diversi- 
tatem coloris.” § 

While indicating, rather than demonstrating Lord Bacon’s 
unavowed obligations to his predecessors, we may add an in- 
stance of his practice which may, perhaps, elucidate his cus- 
tomary procedure. : He informs us that “ the modes of destroy- 
ing light must also be remarked ; as by the exuberance of 
greater light, and by dense and opaque mediums. The sun’s 
rays, certainly, falling on the flame of a fire, make the flame 
seem like a kind of whiter smoke.” || When this observation 
was employed by Lord Bacon, it must have been either vulgar 
and well-known, or unfamiliar. In the former case it is un- 
necessarily or improperly mentioned; in the latter it must have 
been regarded by him either as a novelty of his own detection, 


* De Augm. Sci., Lib. II. cap. ii., vol. viii.. p. 91; Lib. V., cap. ii. p. 269. 


+ Opus Majus, Ps. IL., cap. viii. Pp. 22, Pars VI. cc. ii-xii. pp. 338-351 
} Bacon's Works, vol. xv. p. 84. 


§ Opus Majus, Ps. VIL. cap. ii. p. 339; et vide cap. iii., and compare Noy. Org., 
lib. ii. aph. xxii. 


|| Bacon’s Works, vol. xv. p. 84. 
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or as a fact noticed by others beforehim. Aristotle had stated 
that the sun’s rays would extinguish fire.* Lord Bacon must 
have been either cognizant or ignorant of Aristotle’s observa- 
tion. If he was ignorant of it, he certainly had not studied 
Aristotle’s writings with that attention which he should have 
bestowed before he pretended to overthrow his system, or be- 
fore he launched his unseemly and inappropriate vituperations 
against him. If he was aware of the fact, he should not have 
concealed his authority in order to produce this observation 
as a novelty. We leave his lordship amid the boughs of this 
branching tree of dilemmas ; he may fall from one fork to an- 
other, but on whichever he rests he is likely to meet with ulti- 
mate impalement. 

Francis Bacon hazards a short disquisition on the ebb and 
flow of the sea, which has been mercilessly criticised by De 
Maistre. Roger Bacon presents a still briefer examination of 
the same problem.t The subject continued’ to be a favourite 
bait for sdinelee from the days when Aristotle was fabled 


to have drowned himself in the Euripus from despair of ex- 
plaining its tides, till the time of Euler, M‘Laurin, and La 
Place. The chancellor does not imitate the Franciscan friar, 
when the former leaves the moon entirely out of the question, 
but his refutation of the notion of elevation is apparently di- 


rected against the exposition given by his predecessor, and the 
conclusion finally adopted bears a very suspicious resemblance 
to a remark uttered by Roger.{ The explanation offered by 
the former fails utterly and ridiculously, and merits the sar- 
casms of De Maistre ;§ while that presented by the latter ap- 
proximates to the truth, and needs only to be received indul- 
gently under the inspiration of the doctrine of gravitation, for 
he possesses the idea of the lunar attraction, though unable to 
give it an appropriate name. 

So far the coincidence noticed between Francis Bacon and 
Roger Bacon may be regarded as trivial, or may be represented 
as accidental. Such accidents, it is true, ought not to have 


* Aristot., Probl. Lib. III, c. xxiii. xxvi. 

+ Opus Majus, Ps. IV., Dist. iv., cap. v., pp. 63, 64. 

{ Opus Majus, Ps. IV., Dist. iv., cap. v., p. 63. ‘“ Sed motus aque a motu 
celi est confusus et inordinatus, et irregularis, propter hoc, quod virtus coeli 
primi nimis elongatur ab ejus origine,” &c. Fr. Bacon, Op., vol. xv., p. 198. 
“ We think that the motion of rotation, or of turning from east to west, is not 
properly a motion merely of the heavenly bodies, but manifestly of the universe, 
and a primary motion in all the great fluids, found to prevail from the highest 
part of heaven to the lowest part of the waters, in direction the same in all, in 
impulse, that is, in rapidity and slowness, ee in such wise, how- 
ever, that in an order not in the least confused, (Roger Bacon had said, confusus, 
et inordinatus, et irregularis,) the rapidity is diminished as the bodies approach 
the globe of the earth,” &c. 

§ The sixth chapter of De Maistre castigates these loose speculations. Francis 
Bacon was no more a Copernican than Roger Bacon had been. 
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occurred in the case of an author who accuses Aristotle so bit- 
 terly of having concealed and obliterated the names and ser- 
vices of his precursors that he might reign alone. Neverthe- 
less, human nature is frail, and inclined to self-deception. We 
are willing, therefore, that no great weight should be attached 
to the agreements hitherto indicated ; but there are other con- 
sonances which cannot be explained away by the most indul- 
gent criticism. 

Lord Bacon charges Aristotle with the crime of framing 
new words at pleasure, and this accusation is promptly and 
much more justly retorted on his lordship by De Maistre. The 
quaint, imaginative, innovating character of his technical vo- 
cabulary is a prominent feature of his own style. But De 
Maistre was entirely ignorant that these neoterisms were not 
always new, that they might often be traced to the writings 
of the alchemists, and that they were sometimes mere repe- 
titions of terms previously employed by Roger Bacon. This 
was the case frequently, and the instances in which such was 
the fact are exactly those which are most important and sig- 
nificant in the tenor of the Baconian Philosophy. 

The fine expression “ magnalia nature,’* to which Lord 
Bacon is justly partial, is found in nearly the same form in 
Friar Bacon, who speaks of the “ magnalia scientiarum et ar- 
tium.” t As the word magnalia, however, is not uncommon 
in the Latin fathers, is found in the Vulgate, and is frequent 
in the medieval writers of poetry and prose, it must have been 
familiar to the cotemporaries of Roger Bacon, and might have 
continued so to the times of Francis Bacon. In the Hymn to 
the Virgin, composed by Rufus Asterius, we find the word, 


“ Signa movent populos, cernunt Magnalia ceeli.” 
In a hymn on the Descent of the Holy Ghost, we have 
“ Hee tuba, profecta de Sion, Magnalibus, 
Orbem replevit Messiz.” 

In the more worldly poem of a cotemporary of Roger Bacon, 

the Philippis of William of Brittany, we meet with it again : 
Cur ego, que novi, proprio que lumine vidi, 
Non ausim magni Magnalia scribere Regis ? } 

The transition is not difficult from these applications of the 
phrase. to Roger Bacon’s “ magnalia scientiarum et artium,” 
though it may be a step which only genius could originally 
make. Still easier is the further change to Lord Bacon’s 


on Augm. Scient., Lib. III, cap. v.; Lib. V., cap. ii,, vol. viii., p. 195 and 
p- 275. 

t Opus Majus, Pars. II., cap. viii., p. 23. : 

t These quotations are borrowed from Du Canzr, Gloss. Med. and Inf. Latin: 
sub voce, Magnalia. 
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“ magnalia nature.” But the analogy of the two expressions 
is worthy of note, although there may be no possibility of 
proving, and perhaps little propriety in supposing any direct 
obligation in this case. 

There is less uncertainty in regard to the employment of 
another characteristic phrase. Lord Bacon employs too fre- 
quently, and too emphatically, his Prerogative Instances, and 
these play too important a part in the Novum Organon, to per- 
mit any hesitation in considering this + png of the term 
prerogatives as distinctly claimed to be his own. It is intro- 
duced and used in such a manner as to assure us that he con- 
sidered, or wished to represent it in this light. The want of 
a copious index to Bacon’s works to facilitate reference, and 
the space which would be requisite, alone prevent us from de- 
monstrating this point by extensive quotations. It is, how- 
ever, so flagantly manifest, that it needs no proof. After all 
the parade which Lord Bacon makes over his prerogative in- 
stances, or rather prerogatives among instances, (Prerogative 
Instantiarum,) it is a little startling to read in Roger Bacon, 
“Experimental science has three grand prerogatives with re- 
spect to other sciences.”* There is no ecclesiastical or mediz- 
val usage to explain the common and distinctive employment 
of the term by the two philosophers. They both go back to 
its original classical signification, to its technical sense, and 
not to any barbarous Latinity. But Roger Bacon does no vio- 
lence to that sense ; he attaches to it the significance which it 
primitively bore, and implies by it a science which has the 
right to be heard in advance of all others, in consequence of 
its preponderant vote. Lord Bacon, though expressly refer- 
ring to its primary meaning, applies it in a secondary sense by 
making it indicate simply those instances which have a special 
preference over others. After illustrating the First Prerogative 
of Experimental Science, Roger Bacon proceeds to give two ex- 
amples of its Second prerogative.t Certainly the Exempla 
Prerogative are sufficiently analogous to the Prerogative In- 
stantiarum to justify the belief that the one phrase was bor- 
rowed from the other. This conviction is strengthened by the 
consideration that the usage in both instances is unfamiliar 
and similar, though not identical; that they are employed in 
a similar connection ; and that they occcur in works-and sys- 
tems of philosophy singularly cognate. 

Roger Bacon frequently indulges in expressions that seem to 
be only echoed in the pregnant, sententious, poetic, and aphor- 


* Opus Majus, Pars. VI., cap. ii., p. 338. See Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. 
ix., pt. II., vol. ii., p. 490. 9th English edition. 

+ Opus Majus, Ps. VI., cap. xii., p. 352. Capitulum de Secunda Preroga- 
tive scientie eaperimentalis. Exemplum I, I. 
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ristic style of Francis Bacon. He speaks of the “arcana na- 
ture et artis ;’ of the “ secreta nature et artis complentis na- 
turam.”* These phrases ring in our ears like the magnificent 
gems of Lord Bacon, and seem almost stolen from him. ‘ Some 
things,” says Roger, “have the beauty of knowledge combined 
with other utilities.’t “Truth, therefore, and utility are per- 
fectly identical,” says Francis, “and the effects are of more 
value as pledges of truth than from the benefits they confer on 
man.”’{ Here is a fine sentiment from the friar: ‘“ We gladly 
taste of the tree of knowledge of good and evil; but we are 
unwilling to eat of the tree of life, that we may embrace the 
dignity of virtue for the sake of future happiness.”§ Then 
turn to the still more beautiful sentiment of the chancellor: 
“From the lust of power the angels fell, and men from the 
lust of knowledge; but of charity there is no excess, and 
neither angel nor man was ever imperiled thereby.”|| We may 
also fitly compare the Philosophia Prima of Lord Bacon with 
the Scientia divinorum or Theologia perfecta of the friar. 

The resemblances, indeed, between the two authors increase 
in number as they increase in importance. There is an occa- 
sional agreement in subjects and titles between their separate 
treatises and parts of treatises; there is a more intimate cor- 
respondence in their employment of particular words ; the ex- 
amples of coincident phrases are al frequent ; the re- 
currence of similar ideas is even more obvious ; but the gene- 
ral procedure and the characteristic doctrines of the two philo- 
sophers are so nearly identical, as well as their aims, that one 
must have copied from the other. Chronology decides which 
is the dlatedl. 

In Jebb’s catalogue of the works attributed to Roger Bacon 
are mentioned, one book, De Causis Ignorantie Humane, one 
De Impedimentis Sapientie, and two De Utilitate Scientiarum. 
These, he thinks, may all be recognised in the First and Se- 
cond Books of the Opus Majus, and there is every reason to 
admit the correctness of his opinion. These opening books of 
the greater work are succeeded by others which treat sepa- 
rately of all the sciences then known, explaining their capaci- 
ties, indicating their uses, and suggesting the ameliorations 
which they admitted. The whole is concluded by a part de- 
voted to the illustration of the principles, character, and excel- 
lence of the experimental method, which is advocated through- 


* Opus Majus, Ps. I.. cap. x.,p.11. + Opus Majus, Ps, VI., cap. xii., p. 358. 

$ Nov. Org. Lib I., Aph. cxxuiv., vol. ix., p. 276. 

§ Opus Majus, Ps III., p. 35. 

|| Preef. Instaur. Magna, vol. ix., p. 160, and note De Augm. Sci., Lib. VIL, 
cap. i., vol. viii., p. 390. ; 

> De Augm. Sci., Lib. III., cap. i., vol. viii., p. 152, 153. Opus Majus, Pars. 
IL., cap. viii., p. 30. 
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out. Lord Bacon did not live to complete his vast designs, 
but the outlines of his system are drawn in the Advancement 
of Learning; and two parts of it are completed and filled up 
in the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum and the Novum 
Organon.* The other parts of the Instawratio Magna, which 
were never finished, were only amplifications and practical 
applications of his doctrine, corresponding with the interme- 
diate parts of Roger Bacon’s work. If the Advancement of 
Learning, or the De Augmentis Scientiarwm and the Novum 
Organon, be compared with the Opus Majus, the methods and 
order contemplated by the two Bacons will appear virtually 
the same. Both descant upon the dignity and benefits of 
learning ; both devote themselves assiduously to the ex e 
of the obstacles to true knowledge, and to the causes of igno- 
rance or false knowledge among men ; and both take a survey 
of the whole field of science, present and prospective, and pro- 
pose experimentation as the remedy for defects, and the means 
of further improvement. 

When we descend from generalities to details, the resem- 
blance is more remarkable. At the commencement of the 
Second Book of the Advancement of Learning,t Lord Bacon 
dedicates his Essay to James I., speaks humbly of himself, 
and invokes the royal co-operation in carrying the proposed 
reform of science into effect. He dwells upon the necessity 
of ampler academical and other public institutions, and ex- 
presses the confident hope that what is beyond private means 
and private abilities to accomplish, will be achieved by the 
combination of labour and the exertions of successive genera- 
tions. Roger Bacon addresses himself to the Pope at the close 
of the First Book of the Opus Majus,} invites his assistance, 
that the multitude, guided by his munificence, may prosecute 
the great enterprise with energy and success. He says :— 
“ * * * non tamen credat Serenitas Vestra, quod ego * * * 
indignus sub umbra Glori# Vestre suscitem aliquam super 
facto studii molestiam: sed ut mensa Domini ferculis sapien- 
tibus cumulata, ego pauperculus micas mihi colligam deciden- 
tes.” Lord Bacon exclaims:—‘ * * * cum me comparo et 
accingor, non sum nescius quantum opus moveam, quamque 
difficilem provinciam sustineam; etiam quam sint vires mi- 
nime voluntati pares ; attamen magnam in spem venio, si ar- 
dentior meus erga litteras amor me longius provexerit, usurum 


* We cannot regard the Second Book of the Novum on, however, other- 
wise than as a merely provisional sketch, intended to enlarged, modified 
corrected, and perhaps superseded, but not finished. 


+ Bacon’s Works, vol. ii., pp. 89-100, vol. viii., pp. 75-87. We prefer quot- 
ing from the De Augm. Scientiarum. ™ 


} Opus Majus, Pars L., c. xvi., pp. 16, 17. 
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me excusatione affectus ; quia non simul cuiquam conceditur, 
Amure et Sapere.”* Again, Roger Bacon looks forward with 
hope to the results of future investigation, and to the achieve- 
ments of posterity. ‘ Quod si non est temporis vestri omnia 
apud vulgum consummare, poterit Vestra Magnificentia locare 
fundamenta, fontes eruere, radices figere, ut Vestre Sereni- 
tatis suecessores, quod feliciter inceptum fuerit, valeant feli- 
cius adimplere.” Let the whole tenor of Francis Bacon’s 
Dedication to James I. be compared with this remark, and 
then let particular attention be paid to these remarks of the 
Chancellor’s,:—“ Circa postremum de impossibilitate ita sta- 
tuo; ea omnia possibilia et prastabilia censenda que ab ali- 
quibus perfici possint, licet non a quibusvis ; et qua a multis 
conjunctum, licet non ab uno; et que in successione szcu- 
lorum licet non eodem evo; et denique que publica cura et 
sumptu licet, non opibus et industria singulorum.” 

The firm conviction of Lord Bacon in the ultimate success 
of the reform heralded by him, and the lofty enthusiasm of 
that conviction, breathe through the whole course of his 
writings. These traits are so indelibly impressed upon his 
pages, that it would be useless and tedious to exemplify them 
by quotations. But the same generous confidence, combined 
with the utmost personal humility, is manifested on several 
occasions by the friar. “ Let us freely tolerate,” says he,t 
“the introduction of investigations which kindly minister to 
truth, because truth will always prevail, though not without a 
struggle, until Antichrist and his precursors appear. For the 
goodness of God is ever ready to multiply the gift of knowledge 
through the succession of generations, and to transform for 
the better the opinions of the new ages.” He adds: “ Later 
times have in some points corrected Aristotle, and greatly ex- 
tended his discoveries ; and this extension will proceed even 
to the end of the world, because in human inventions there is 
nothing perfect or complete.”{ The idea contained in these 
extracts is not original with “the admirable doctor ;” it is 
found in the Natural Questions of Seneca, which were in his 
hands,§ and were a common text-book in the Middle Ages. 
It had been the common-place of philosophers before the times 
of Lord Bacon ;|| for the reformation of philosophy had al- 

* De Augm. Scient., Lib. IT., vol. viii, p. 86. 

+ Opus Majus, Pars I., cap. ix., p. 11. 

} Opus Majus, Pars IL, cap. viii., p. 27. 

§ Opus Majus, Pars III., p. 36. ‘Et nos sumus filii et successores sanctorum 
et sapientum philosophorum, ut Boéthii, Senece, Tullii, Varronis, et alioram 
sapientum usque ad hee ultima tempora.” 

i So Henry Cornelius Agrippa, De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum, 
cap. C: “. .. non solum he scientix et artes, sed et hx litteree et characteres 
quibus utunur peribunt, et resurgent ali, et fortasse jam sepiusextincte fuerunt, 


et sepius iterum resurrexcrunt.” Vide Seneca, Nat. Quest., Lib. VIIL., c. xxv, 
§§ 4, 5; ¢. xxx., § 5. 
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ready become, not merely a vague anticipation, but the avowed 
object of numerous tentatives. If it should be discovered that 
Lord Bacon has borrowed or imitated the utterance, the sen- 
timents, the style, the expressions, and the doctrines of the 
Franciscan monk, it would be still easier to prove that he had 
levied heavy contributions, without acknowledgment, upon 
the other reformers less remote from his own times.* This 
em we may have the opportunity of illustrating inciden- 
tally. 

We have been anxious to introduce the evidences which 
justify the suspicion of Francis Bacon’s obligations to Roger 
so gradually, that they may prepare the way for more con- 
clusive testimonies, and give to the whole array a cumulative 
effect. Francis Bacon was a man of wonderful and versatile 
powers of mind, and of vast genius. Tact, sagacity, ingenuity, 
depth, eloquence, and facility of expression, he possessed in 
the highest degree. After all possible deductions are made 
from his reputation, he will still remain a great man, a great 
reformer, a great philosopher. If such a man stooped to pla- 
giarism, or the semblance of plagiarism, he would carefully 
conceal all traces of the source to which he was indebted. It 
is, consequently, a difficult as well as a delicate task to de- 
monstrate the suspected crime, and to catch the criminal 
flagrante delicto; and, however strong the’ direct testimony 
may be, it will be scarcely credited, unless the evidence is 
sustained by previous indications, and the combined signifi- 
cance of the separate testimonies is duly appreciated. 

It may be that everything hitherto advanced is insufficient 
to prove that the later philosopher was indebted to his prede- 
cessor. If this constituted the entire proof, it might be re- 
presented as too slight to sustain any definite conclusion, 
though, in our opinion, it would sanction a very strong suspi- 
cion of such obligations.) When, however, this is confirmed 
by such coincidences as could not be accidental, and which, 
nevertheless, are essential characteristics of each author, these 
acquire additional strength themselves, and prepare us for a 
more correct and prompt estimation of the relations of the 

arties. 
7 Will any casual agreement explain the fact, that both allege 
the same four impediments to correct knowledge? 
Bacon declares that “ there are four principal obstacles to the 
discovery of truth, which embarrass every one in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and scarcely permit any to attain true wisdom ; 
* Morhofius, Polyhistor, Ps. I., Lib. II., cap. iv., § 14, tom. L., p. 345, says: 


‘“*. . . non pauci etiam barbara illa state fuerunt, quibus his similia, que Veru- 
lamius proponit, in mentem venerunt.” 
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namely, the example of frail and inadequate authority ; length 
of custom or habit; the belief of the untrained multitude; 
and the concealment of one’s own ignorance with the preten- 
sion to apparent learning.”* It is stated by Brucker,t that 
Roger Bacon wrote an essay “ On the Four Universal Causes 
of Human Ignorance.” This must have been the work en- 
titled in Jebb’s catalogue, De Causis Ignorantie Humane, 
and which that learned editor, as already observed, regards as 
contained in the First Book of the Opus Majus. If, however, 
it was a separate work, the means are not accessible to us of 
determining the fact, or consulting its pages. We must con- 
tent ourselves with what is before us, but that suffices to de- 
monstrate that Roger Bacon reduced the chief impediments to 
the apprehension of truth to four, to-wit, authority, habit, 
popular opinion, and vain ostentation. 

Is it an accident that Lord Bacon agrees so completely with 
Roger Bacon in declaring that “four species of idols beset the 
human mind; to which, for distinction’s sake, we have as- 
signed names ; calling the first, Idols of the Tribe ; the second, 
Idols of the Den; the third, Idols of the Market ; the fourth, 
Idols of the Theater?’t The designations are Lord Bacon’s, 
and are glaring instances of that constant affection of quaint 
and novel technicalities, which was peculiar to his style. But 
the division itself is Roger Bacon’s. If the developments of 
these general fallacies by each author are carefully compared 
together, it will be apparent that the Idols of the Theater cor- 
respond with the fallacies proceeding from undue reverence 
for authority ; the Idols of the Market with those occasioned 
by vulgar opinion ; the Idols of the Den with those resulting 
from habit ; and the Idols of the Tribe, alone, do not accord 
thoroughly with those caused by empty display and the desire 
to conceal ignorance. These fallacies seem to be included 
under the Idols of the Tribe,§ but they are not distinctly as- 
signed to any of the four divisions ; and on a close examina- 
tion it will be discovered that there is much confusion in 
Lord Bacon’s distribution of fallacies, and that the four genera, 
which the translator has clumsily rendered species, run con- 
tinually into each other. His hand is not as steady as Roger 
Bacon’s in drawing the lines of demarcation between the se- 
veral classes, and his exposition manifests much more poetry 
than logic. 

We cannot repress the conviction that Lord Bacon originally 


* Opus Majus, Pars I, cap. i., pp. 1, 2. 

+ Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil., tom. III., p. 822. 
t Nov. Org., lib. I, Aph. xxxrx. 

§ Vide Nov. Org., Lib. I., Aph. xurx. 
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derived his ideas on the subject of idols from his Franciscan 
precursor, and that he expanded and modified them according 
to his own taste, with rare sagacity and exuberant imagina- 
tion. He did not copy servilely, but if he copied at all he is 
guilty, because he studiously concealed the obligation and 
withheld all commendation. We only remember a single in- 
stance in which he has mentioned Roger Bacon ; but that in- 
stance proves that he either was acquainted, or pretended to 
be acquainted, with his writings, and that he disguised their 
true character.* His own doctrines on the subject of fallacies 
grew as he advanced in his philosophical career. The idols 
are not mentioned under their distinctive names in the Ad- 
vancement of Learning,t though their subsequent appellations 
manifestly grew out of the metaphorical expressions there em- 
ployed. These designations are introduced in the Novwm 
Organon, and thence transferred to the treatise De Augmentis 
Sciantiarum,t whose views, however, approximate in other 
respects to the original draft of the doctrine. The distribu- 
tion of fallacies, as it appears in the Organon, was, therefore, 
not conceived at a single heat, but gradually assumed its pre- 
sent shape. Still, in the earlier and the later forms, it bears 
such a resemblance to the ideas of Roger Bacon, that we can- 
not resist the conviction that it was thence derived. There is 
a singular and inexplicable substitution, at times, of four for 
three classes of fallacies, and three for four in the writings of 
Lord Bacon.§ This vaccillation produces much confusion, and 
is wholly unintelligible, until we perceive a similar hesitancy 
and inconsistency in Roger Bacon.|| 

It must be observed that the mode of reasoning usually 
adopted by Roger Bacon is widely different from that em- 
ployed by Francis. The former assails authority ; he declares 
it to be cause of fallacy; yet his opposition to it is sustained 
by the citation of authorities. Each position is backed by a 
long array of quotations from saints and sinners, from the 
classical authors, from the Christian fathers, from the Arabian 
philosophers, and occasionally from his cotemporaries, of 
whom he speaks not very highly.{ Some reason for this pro- 
cedure may, however, be discovered in the fact, that the Opus 


* In his censure of the alchemists, he remarks, “ Yet I count them not all 
alike ; forasmuch as there is a useful sort of them, who, not very solicitous about 
theories, do, by a kind of mechanic subtilty, lay hold of the extensions of things; 
such is Bacon.” —Interpretation of Nature, vol. xv., p. 98, vol. x., p. 440. 

t Bacon’s Works, vol. ii., pp. 190-193. 

t De Augm. Scient., Lib, V., cap. iv., vol. viii., pp. 292-296. 

§ Advancement of Learning, vol. ii., p. 193. De Augm. Scient., Lib. V., cap. 
iv., vol. viii., p. 292. 

|| Opus Majus, Ps. L., cap. ii., p. 2; cap. iii,p. 3; cap. iv., p. 6; cap. viii, 
p- 9; cap. ix., p. 9. 

fP Opus Majus, Pars I, cap. vii., p. 9. 
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Majus was addressed to Pope Clement IV., and was written 
_ for his special illumination. 

We will not dwell upon the four kinds of causes, the efficient, 
the material, the formal, and the final, which were accepted 
by both the Bavons. These are borrowed from Aristotle, and 
had been fully expounded by Abelard.* But we will note 
that the maxim of Aristotle, repudiated in our days, and 
which Lord Bacon has been represented as repudiating, that 
true knowledge is a knowledge of causes, is distinctly endorsed 
by him, “ Recte ponitur ; vere scire est per caussas scire.”+ 

Induction and experimentation have been regarded almost 
universally as the characteristic triumphs of the Baconian 
method, meaning thereby the method of Lord Bacon. In 
very recent times the more intelligent scholars have renounced 
this old delusion, and, acknowledging the important services 
rendered by Lord Bacon in directing public attention more 
forcibly to these processes, they have ascribed to Socrates and 
Aristotle the merit of developing the inductive system, and to 
the alchemists the credit of having employed experimentation 
in physical inquiries, and of having applied induction to the 
investigation of nature with much greater success than at- 
tended the efforts of Lord Bacon. If, indeed, he had other- 
wise any special claims to original invention in these respects, 
they would be sadly attenuated when it was recognised that 
he had been anticipated by Roger Bacon. Both modes of pro- 
ceeding are contemplated in the significant precept, “per ea- 
perientiam sensibilem in arcanis nature et artis expergefactus 
inveniat rationem.”{ Nor can it be objected, that the induc- 
tion proposed by the friar is nothing more than the ‘‘ inductio 
simplex” ascribed by Lord Bacon to Aristotle. It is true, he 
does not trouble himself with the cumbrous and complicated 
system of Instances, Prerogative, Negative, Comparative, 
Proximate, Exclusive, Solitary, Migratory, Conspicuous, Clan- 
destine, Constitutive, Proportionate, Conterminous, Dominant, 
Concomitant and Hostile, Subjunctive, Federative, Crucial, 
Divorcing, Illuminating, Thural, Citing, Itinerant, Supple- 
mentary, Twitching, Mathematical, Benevolent, Ferular, Cur- 
sive, Quantitative, Wrestling, Suggestive, and, what might 
have included all and dispensed with all, Instances generallly 
Useful. He does not embarrass himself with this artificial 
and inoperative machinery, nor does he concern himself with 
First and Second Vintages, but he distinctly declares that his 
notion of the experimental procedure was very different from 


* Rémusat Abélard, No. IT, chap. v., vol. ii., p. 444. 
Nov. Org., Lib, II., Aph. 1. 
Opus Majus, Pars I., cap. x., p. 11. 
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anything contained in Aristotle, Seneca, or Avicenna,* and 
Lord Bacon makes a similar declaration for himself.t 

There is nothing in Lord Bacon more urgent or explicit 
than the manner in which Roger Bacon continually insists 
upon the necessity of observation and experimentation. It is 
not a bare or hurried perception of facts and relations which 
will content him, but a regular, methodical, diligent investiga- 
tion, assisted, in case of necessity, by suitable apparatus. This 
is evident from his plain and repeated declarations,t and is 
acknowledged by Humboldt.§ In one respect Roger Bacon’s 
views reached through the future generations far beyond the 
range of Lord Bacon’s, and anticipated the time when the 
physical sciences would be treated mathematically,—a provi- 
sion only realised by the labours of Newton, La Place and 
Fourier.|| 

There is a distinctive feature in the Baconian philosophy 
which has been rarely noticed, though it is one of its most 
valuable characteristics, and the one which has unconsciously 
exercised the greatest influence on our modern sciences and 
scientific methods. This is the entire elimination of all con- 
sideration of first principles, and the repudiation of all re- 
search into occult causes. It is a point frequently and most 
strenuously insisted on by Lord Bacon,{ but it is not original 


with him. The same doctrine is inculcated by Roger Bacon,** 


* “Sed nec Aristoteles, nec Avicenna in suis naturalibus hujusmodi rerum 
notitiam nobis dederunt; nec Seneca, qui de eis librum composuit specialem, 
sed scientia experimentalis ista certificat.” 

+ Instaur. Magna. Distributio Operis, vol. viii., p. 167; v. Nov. Org., Lib. I., 
Aph. cxex. 

t “ Ad hec intelligenda necessarium est uti experientiis certis.” Opus Majus, 
Ps. VI,, cap. vii., p. 344. ‘‘ Hac omnia docet experientia, sicut de Iride, unde 
argumenta non certificant hee, sed grandes experientie per instrumenta per- 
quiruntur, et per varia necessaria; et ideo nullus sermo in his potest certificare ; 
totum enim dependet ab experientia; et propter hoc non reputo me attigisse hic 
plenam veritatem, quia nondum expertus sum omnia, que opporteat requiri in 
studio sapientie; . . . sic igitur quilibet sapiens de facili recipiet, quod 
experientia certificat questiones circa has res, et non argumentum.” Opus 
Majus, Ps. VI., cap. xii. p. 351. “ Veritates magnificas in terminis aliarum 
scientiarum, in quas per nullam viam possunt ille scientise hec sola scientiarum 
domina speculativarum (Eaperimental Philosophy) potest dare.” Opus Majus, 
Ps. V1., cap. xii.; De Sec. Prerog. Sci. Exp., p. 352. 

§ Humboldt’s Cosmos, Part IL., sect. vi., vol. ii., pp. 619, 620. Ed. Bohn. 

|| ‘Nulla scientia potest sciri sine mathematica.” Opus Majus, Ps. VI., cap. 
ii., p. 338. “. . . scientias alias non debere sciri per argumenta dialectica et 
sophistica, (cf. Nov. Org.. Lib. I., Aph. x1.) que introducuntar communiter, sed 
per demonstrationes mathematicas descendentes in veritates et opera aliarum 
scientiarum, et regulantes eas, sine quibus nec poe ae nec manifestari, 
nec doceri, nec disci,” &c.. &. Op. Maj., Ps. 1V., Distinct. L., cap. iii., p. 49. 

— Fab. Cupid., vol. ix., p. 99. De Augm. Scient., lib. V., cap. ii., vol. viii., 
p- 262. Nov. Org., Lib. L, Aph. Ixvi. 

veces i he veritates non sunt de primarum substantia, sed penitus extra 
eas, licet sint in terminis earum, quum nec sint questiones ibi, nec principia.” 
Op. Maj., Ps. VI., cap. xii., p. 352; ef. Ps. I, cap. x., p. 11. ‘ 
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and has been repeated, more or less distinctly, by many other 
philosophers, ancient and modern. In them, however, it is, 

‘ until very recent times, rather an indication than a cardinal 
principle.* 

We will pass.on to the consideration of the agreement be- 
tween the special positions assumed by the two Dromios. For 
the sake of condensation we will refrain from commentary, as 
far as practicable, though the temptations to violate this rule 
will be almost irresistible, and we will also exhibit our illus- 
trations, whenever it can be done conveniently, in parallel 
columns. We shall also occasionally append extracts from 
other authors, who may have rendered unavowed services to 





Lord Bacon. 


We turn to the Novwm Organon, and commence 


with the celebrated Aphorism with which it opens :— 


“Man, as the minister and in- 
terpreter of nature, does and un- 
derstands as much as his observa- 
tions on the order of nature, either 
with regard to things or the mind, 
permit him, and neither knows 
nor is capable of more.”—WNov. 
Org., Lib. I, Aph. 1. Cf. Inst. 
Magna. Distr. Op., vol. ix, p. 178. 


“The unassisted hand, and the 
understanding left to itself, pos- 
sess but little power. Effects are 
produced by the means of instru- 
ments and helps, which the un- 
derstanding requires no less than 
the hand.”—Nov. Org., I, Aph. 
1. Cf. De Augm. Sci., Lib. V, 
cap. ii, vol. viii, p. 264.t 


“The whole aim of philosophy 
is nothing more than to evolve 
the natures and properties of 
things.”"—Rog. Bacon, Op. Maj., 
Ps. II, cap. viii, p. 22, “.... 
multa secreta nature et artis com- 
plentis naturam.”—Op. Maj., Ps. 
I, cap. x, p. 11. 


“ Truths are infinite, and so are 
virtues, and there are innumer- 
able degrees of truth and virtue, 
so that the human mind is mani- 
festly insufficient to provide what 
is necessary in all things, or to 
avoid falsehood and evil in single 
things.” —Rog. Bacon, Op. Maj., 
Ps. I, cap. vii. p. 7. 


* Theophrast., Metaph., c. 5. Aristot., Metaph., III., cap.iv.; X, ¢. 5, 6. 


Anal. Post., I., ¢. ii. 


Alex Aphrod., Schol, Aristot., pp. 525, 527, 592, 605, 653. 


Asclep. Schol., p. 599. Ammon. Schol., p. 519. Plat., Tim., p. 17, Caietan. 


ap. Leibn’s: tom. i., 


p. 94. Leibnitz, Op., tom. i., p. cxliv, clxi. 


Des Cartes. 


ap. Morell., Hist. Phil., p. 117. Spinoza, Jbid., p. 125. Jacobi, Ibid., p. 597, 


Comté, Syst. Phil. Pos., vol. i., p. 7. 


t ** hms dt 4 rey rd wiv Emireres & 4 bog aduwvars? arepydoucbas, 
ra 0¢ wiwerrou.” Aristot., Phys., Ausc. II, VIII. “ Homo non est institutor 
nature, sed utiturin operibus artis et virtutis ad suum usum rebus naturalibus.” 


S. Thom. Aquin., Summa., Ps. I, 


Qu. xxii, Art. ii. “.. 


- ut exinde stupenda 


é consurgant miracula, non tam arte quam natura, cui sears ista ministram 


por» 
exhibet hzec operanti.” 
“ 


H Corn. Agrippa, De Incert. et Van. Scient., c. xlii. 


cum tamen ars omnis non posset naturam superare, sed illam imitatur, 
et longis passibus sequitur, et multo fortior sit vis nature quam artis.” H Corn. 


Agrippa, ejusd. op., c. xc. 


Cf. Fr. Bacon, Nov. Org., I, Aph. 111. 


{ The idea of an instrument for the mind is taken from the word Organon, 


and Aristot., Probl., Lib-xxx, § 5. 
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“ Even the effects already dis- 
covered are due to chance and 
experiment, (casual experience ? ) 
rather than to the sciences.”— 
Nov. Org., I, Aph. vuu.* 


“Our only hope then is in 
genuine induction.”—Nov. Org., 
I, Aph. xiv. Cf. Jnstawr. Mag. 
Distr. Op. vol. ix, p. 170. De 
Aum. Set., Lib. V, cap. ii, vol. viii, 
p- 262. 


“There are and can exist but 
two ways of investigating and dis- 
covering truth. The one hurries 
on rapidly from the senses and 
particulars to the most general 
axioms ; and from them as princi- 
ples, and their supposed indis- 
putable truth, derives and dis- 
covers the intermediate axioms. 
This is the way now in use. The 
other constructs its axioms from 
the senses and particulars, by as- 
cendingcontinually and gradually, 
till it finally arrives at the most 
general axioms, which is the true 
but unattempted way.”— ov. 
Org., I, Aph. xix. Cf. Aph. Lxrx, 
civ. Inst. Magna, Distr. Op., vol. 
ix, p. 167. 


* This idea is originally from Cassiodorus, Var. I. Ep.ii “. 
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“ Experience assures us of this, 
since more of the secrets of wis- 
dom have been discovered among 
the simple and neglected, than 
among those famous with the vul- 
gar.”—Op. Maj., Ps. I, cap. x, p. 
12. 


“Therefore let not your Holi- 
ness be surprised, nor disdain the 
authority, if my labours are op- 
posed to the habits of the multi- 
tude and vulgar examples. For 
this is the only way of arrivi 
at the knowledge of truth and 
perfection."—Op. Mag., Ps. L 


cap. viii, p. 9 


“This Experimental Science 
has three great prerogatives with 
respect to the other sciences. One 
is that it tests by experiment the 
noble conclusions of them all. For 
the other sciences can discover 
their principles by experiences, 
but they arrive at their conclu- 
sions by arguments drawn from 
the principles so found. But if 
they ought to have a particular 
and complete experience of their 
conclusions, they must have it by 
the aid of this noble science.”— 
Rog. Bacon, Op. Maj. Ps. VI, 
cap. ii, p. 338.+ 

“For there are two modes of 
knowing, to wit, by argument 
and experiment. Argumentation 
concludes and makes us conclude ; 
butit neither certifies nor removes 
doubt, so that the mind may rest 
in the apprehension of truth, un- 
less this has been confirmed by 
the experimental method. For 
many possess arguments in regard 
to things which may be known, 


+ + ut est mos 


hominibus, occasiones repentinas ad artes ducere, talia exempla meditantes, 


fecerunt,” etc. 


+ This, however, is only the reaffirmation of the doctrine of Aristotle Eth. 
Nicomach., Lib. VI, cap. iii, p. 1189, ed. Bekker. 
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but for want of actual experience, 
they neglect them, and neither 
avoid things pernicious nor pro- 
secute the good Where- 
fore argument does not suflice, 
but experiment.”—Op. Mayj., Ps. 
vi, cap. ii, p. 336. Vide Ps. iii, 
p- 35. 


The opening aphorisms of the Novwm Organon contain the 
essence of the Baconian reform of philosophy, and to these we 
have appended the parallel passages of Roger Bacon. Those 
which we have already cited are succeeded in the Novum Or- 
ganon by the aphorisms related to idols, and the agreement 
subsisting between the two Bacons in regard to this topic has 
been noted. In our future extracts we can follow no regular 
order ; nor is it necessary, as the characteristic tenets of both 
philosophers have been shewn to be the same, and it only re- 
mains for us to illustrate similarity in details. We do not pre- 


tend to expose all the parallelisms, but merely to select from 
the copious array which might be adduced. We proceed with 
our comparisons, inattentive to the order of their occurrence : 


“ And as we expect a greater 
knowledge of human affairs, and 
more mature judgment, from an 
old man than from a youth, on 
account of his experience, and the 
variety and number of things he 
has seen, heard, and meditated 
upon ; so we have reason to ex- 
pect much greater things of our 
own age, (if it knew but its 
strength, and would essay and ex- 
ert it,) than from antiquity, since 
the world has grown older, and 
its stock has been increased and 
accumulated with an infinite num- 
ber of experiments and observa- 
tions.” —WVov. Org., 1, A ph. Lxxxiv. 


“So much concerning Magic ; 
the name of which we have res- 
cued from infamy, and the true 
species of which we have distin- 
guisked from the falseand ignoble.” 
—De Augm Sci., Lib. IIT, cap. 
v, vol. viii, p. 197. The whole 
passage (pp. 193-197) is too long 


“ Moreover, the pursuit of wis- 
dom ought always to advance in 
this life, since there is nothing 
perfect in human inventions. 
Wherefore, we, their posterity, 
ought to supply the defects of the 
ancients, because we have entered 
upon the possession of their la- 
bours, by the aid of which, unless 
we are asses, we may be stimu- 
lated to still better things ; for it 
is a most miserable condition to 
be always using the inventions of 
others, and never inventing our- 
selves, as Boéthius says, and as 
we have already shown in its pro- 
per place.”— Rog. Bacon, Op. 
Maj., Ps, I, cap. viii, p. 28. 


“We have proposed inquiries 
in Magic, in which we intimate 
that Magic is two-fold ; of which 
one consists entirely of the work 
and authority of demons, a thing 
truly execrable and portentous ; | 
the other, when it is fairly ex- 
amined, is nothing else than the 
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to be extracted. Cf Adv. of Learn- 
ing, B. II, vol. ii, pp. 145-148. 
(This distinction was made also 
by Giov. Pico di Mirandola, Mar- 
tin del Rio, and H. Corn. Agrippa. 
before Lord Bacon.) 


“And as concerning Divine 
Philosophy, or Natural Theology, 
it is that knowledge or rudiment 
of knowledge concerning God, 
which may be obtained by the 
contemplation of his creatures.” — 
Adv. of Learning, B. II, vol. ii, 
p- 128 ; De Augm. Sci., Lib. ITT, 
cap. ii, vol. viii, p. 158 ; compare 
The New Atlantis, vol. ii, p. 349. 


“This only remains, that the 
whole scheme of philosophy be 
commenced anew, with better pre- 
cautions ; and that there be a uni- 
versal instauration of the sciences, 
the arts and all human lesrning, 
raised upon the proper founda- 
tions.”—Franciscus Baconus sic 
cogitavit, vol. ix, p. 146. 


“ But because the distribution 
and partitions of knowledge are 
not like several lines that meet 
in one angle, and so touch but in 
a point ; but are like branches of 
a tree, that meet in a stem, which 
hath a dimension and quantity of 
entireness and continuance before 
it come to discontinue and break 
itself into arms and boughs ; there- 
fore it is good, before we enter 
into the former distribution, to 
erect and constitute one universal 
science, by the name of ‘ Philo- 
sophia Prima,’ primitive or sum- 
mary philosophy, as the main and 
common way, before we come 
where the ways part and divide 
themselves.”"—Adv. of Learning, 
B. II. vol. ii. pp. 124, 125. Cf. 
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absolute consummation of Natural 
Philosophy.”—A polog. Baconis, p. 
80, cit. Prolog. Galeatus, p. 34. 


“ But the aim of all philosophy 
consists in this, that the Creator 
should be known by the know- 
ledge of bis creatures, . . . for 


speculative philosophy extends to 
the knowledge of the Creator 
through the knowledge of his crea- 
tures.” — Op. Maj., Ps. I, cap. vii, 
p. 22. 


“‘ Therefore, philosophersought 
to contemplate philosophy as if it 
were recently discovered anew, 
so that they may adapt it to its 
proper ends.”—Op, Maj., Ps. II, 
cap. Vili, p. 31. 


“For Metaphysics* is the 
science of those things which are 
common to all subjects and 
sciences, and therefore it indicates 
the number of the sciences, and 
that another science is required 
superior to philosophy, whose pro- 
perties it treats as a whole, though 
it cannot determine its particu- 
lars..—Roger Bacon, Op. Maj., 
Ps. IT, cap. viii, p. 30. 

“There is no author, who in 
addition to his main purpose, does 
not introduce incidentally some 
things more appropriate else- 
where ; and the cause of this is 
the connection of the sciences, be- 
cause each depends in some sort 
upon the rest."—Op. Maj., Ibid, 
p. 32. 


* Aristotle calls Metaphysics the First Philosophy, Metaph.I,c. x. The dis- 


tinction of Roger Bacon 


tween Metaphysics and Philosophy corresponds nearly 
‘umanité. 


to that of Proudhon in his Création del’ Ordre dans 1H 
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De Augm. Scient., Lib. ITI. cap. 
i, vol. viii. pp. 152, 153. 


“To conclude, therefore, let no 
man, upon a weak conceit of pro- 
priety, or an ill-applied modera- 
tion, think or maintain, that a 
man can search too far, or be too 
well studied in the book of God’s 
word, or in the book of God’s 
works, divinity or philosophy ; 
but rather let men beware that 
they apply both to charity, and 
not to swelling ; to use, and not to 
ostentation ; and again, that they 
do not unwisely mingle or con- 
found these learnings together.” 
—Adv. of Learning, B. L., vol. ii. 

. 13. 

Pa For in theology the stars of 
philosophy, which have hitherto 
chiefly enlightened us, suffice no 
longer. Therefore it would be 
right to observe silence in this 
matter.” .... “Let usconclude, 
therefore, that sacred theology 
ought to be drawn from the word 
and oracles of God, not from the 
light of nature, and the dictation 
of reason,” etc.—De Augm. Scient., 
Lib. IX., cap. i., vol. ix. pp. 116, 
117. 

“ The bounds of this knowledge 
are, that it sufficeth to convince 
atheism, but not to inform reli- 
gion ; and therefore there was 
never miracle wrought to convert 
an atheist, because the light of 
nature might have led him to con- 
fess a God; but miracles have 
been wrought to convert idolaters 
and the superstitious, because no 
light of nature extendeth to de- 
clare the will and true worship of 
God.”—Adv. of Learning, B. IL., 
vol. ii, p. 128; De Augm. Sei., 
Lib. IIL, cap. ii., vol. viii., p. 158. 
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“ Hence it necessarily follows 
that we Christians ought to use 
philosophy in divine things, and 
to accept many theological dog- 
mas in philosophy, so that it may 
appear that one wisdom is shining 
in both, which obligation I would 
desire to certify, not only on ac- 
count of the unity of wisdom, but 
because, as I shall show hereafter, 
it behooves in philosophy to re- 
solve the sublime sentences of 
faith and theology which we find 
in the books of the philosophers 
and in the walks of philosophy.” 
—Op. Maj., Ps. II., cap. viii., p. 
28. 

“The persuasion of faith is ne- 
cessary ; but this can take place 
only in two modes ; either by the 
wonderful works of God which 
are over the faithful and the in- 
fidels, in regard to which no one 
can presume that the way is com- 
mon to believers and unbelievers, 
or by the way common to both ; 
but this is only by way of philo- 
sophy. Therefore, it is the func- 
tion of philosophy to afford con- 
firmation of the Christian faith. 
But the articles of this faith are 
the peculiar principlesof theology ; 
therefore philosophy must descend 
to the confirmation of the prin- 
ciples of theology ; although less 
freely than in the case of any of 
the other sciences.”—-Rog. Bacon, 
Op. Maj., Ps, I1., cap. viii., p. 31. 


Our budget is by no means emptied ; the parallel instances 
which we have collected still abound ; but the duplex mode of 
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their exhibition occupies so much space, that we cheerfull 
abandon it, as the evidence is already sufficient to pines tr 
that Lord Bacon, if acquainted with Roger Bacon, as he pro- 
fesses to be, must have either borrowed him extensively 
without confessing the loan, or must have been aware that the 
doctrines promulgated by him as new were already contained 
in the system of the friar. In either event he was guilty of 
the crime, which, without the least foundation, he has charged 
upon Aristotle. We shall add a few passages, in the original 
Latin, from Roger Bacon, in which the agreement is not so 
direct and obvious as in the examples already cited, but in 
which there is a remarkable community of ideas and confor- 
mity of doctrine. In the notes we shall refer to the correspond- 
ing passages of Lord Bacon, whenever we are able to refer to 
them : 


“Sed tamen quantumcunque fragilis sit auctoritas, nomen habet 
honoris, et consuetudo violentior est ad peccatum quam ipsa ; utraque 
autem earum impetuosior est sensus vyulgi, Nam auctoritas solum 
allicit, consuetudo ligat, opinio vulgi obstinatos parit et confirmat.”* 

“ Nomen autem auctoritatis favorabile est. Et ideo majores nostri 
venerandi sunt, sive habeant auctoritatem veram, sive apparentem, 
que est auctoritas ducum vulgi.”t 

“Nam tanta difficultate videndi veritatem premimur et vacillamus, 
quod fere quilibet philosophorum contradicit alii, ita quod vix in una 
vanissima queestione, vel in uno vilissimo sophismate, vel una opera- 
tione sapientiz, sicut in medicina, et chirurgia, et aliis operationibus 
secularium, unus cum alio concordat.” 

“ Nec est mirum, si dico istes libros logice meliores, nam oportet 
esse quatuor argumenta veridica, duo enim movent intelleetum specu- 
latorum seu rationem, scil. dialecticum per debilem habitum et initia- 
lem, qui est opinio, ut disponamur ad scientium, que est habitus com- 
pletus et frialis, in quo quiescet mens speeulando veritatem. Et hic 
habitus non adquiritur per demonstrationem. Sed eum voluntas seu 
intellectus practicus sit nobilior quam speculativus, et virtus cum 
felicitate excellit in infinitum scientiam nudam, et nobis est magis 
necessaria sine comparatione, necesse est ut habeamus argumenta ad 
exercitandum per intellectum practicum, preecipue cum magis simus 
infirmi in hac parte quam in speculatione.” § 

“ Demonstratio effieacissinia est in speculationibus nudis, sed im- 
potens est omnino in praeticis.” {| 

“He rationes sunt universales, sed in partieulari contingit hac 
ostendi descendendo‘ad omnes partes philosophiz, quomodo per appli- 


* Op. Maj. Ps. L., cap. iv., p.5. De Augm. Scient., Lib. L, vol. viii., p. 35. 

+ Op. Maj., Ps. 1, cap. v., p.6. De Aygm. Scient., Lib. L., vol. viii, p. 39. 
Nov. Org., Lib. L, Aph. xxxii. 

{ Op. Maj., Ps. I., cap. vi.,p. 8, 

§ Op. Maj., Ps. III, p.35. De Augm. Sci., Lib. VIL, cap.,i., vol. viii. -P. 390. 

|| Op Maj., Ps. IIL, pp. 35, 36. De Augm. Sci., Lib. V., cap. ii., vol. yiii., 
p- 262. Inst. Mag. Distr. Op., vol. ix., pp. 157, 172. 
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cationem mathematice sciuntur omnia. Et hoc nihil aliud est, quam 
ostendere scientias alias non debere sciri per argumenta dialectica et 
sophistica, que introducuntur communiter, sed per demonstrationes 
mathematicas descendentes in veritates et opera aliarum scientiarum, 
et regulantes.eas, sine quibus nec possunt intelligi, nec manifestari, 
nec doceri, nec disci. Si quis vero in particulari descenderet appli- 
cando mathematice potestatem ad singulas scientias, viderit quod 
nihil in eis posset sciri magnificum sine mathematica.” * 

_ “QOportet ergo omnia certificari per viam experientiz. Sed du- 
plex est experientia ; una est per sensus exteriores, et sic experimenta 
ea, que in ceelo sunt per instrumenta ad hoc facta, et hee inferiora 
per opera certificata ad visum experimur, et que non sunt pervenientia 
in locis in quibus sumus, scimus per alios sapientes qui experti sunt.” t 
And then he wanders on to the inspiration of the patriarchs 
and the necessity of divine illumination ; for if, in many things, 
Roger Bacon was in advance of his age, he was in all deeply 
imbued with its spirit. 

We will here discontinue our laborious gleanings from the 
old Franciscan friar. In our opinion, they are amply sufficient 
to establish the fact of Lord Bacon’s direct or indirect, but very 
extensive, obligations to his work. In Roger Bacon, however 
novel his views, or however great his originality, there is rarely 
any pretension to the merits of a first discoverer. He is al- 
ways anxious to confirm his positions by respectable or sancti- 
fied authorities ; to shield himself from the suspicion of inno- 
vation by fathering his doctrines upon patriarchs, sages, and 
Scripture. If we were familiar with the works of Albertus 
Magnus, Hugh and Richard de St Victor, and the other pre- 
cursors of Roger Bacon ; if we were as well acquainted with 
the lucubrations of the early Alchemists, with the writings of 
the Rabbinical doctors, and the volumes of the Arabian natu- 
ralists, as we are with the Novum Organon, we might be able 
to trace the origin of Roger Bacon’s doctrines. But his claims 
to our regard would not be impaired thereby, because he never 
seeks to conceal, but always to proclaim and multiply his au- 
thorities, and because it was the habitual practice of the 
medieval writers to repeat each other without any purpose of 
concealment ; but also without acknowledgment frequently. 

With Lord Bacon, the case is entirely different. He an- 
nounces himself as the herald of a new philosophy ; he promul- 
gates a reform in his own name. “Thus thought Francis of 
Verulam, and this method he adopted himself, the knowledge 
of which by his co-temporaries and posterity, he deems of in- 
terest to themselves.”{ In the whole range of literature and 


* Op. Maj, Ps. IV., dist. i., cap. iii., p. 48. A part of this remarkable pas- 
sage has been cited before. , 
t Op. Maj., Ps. VI., cap. i., p. 337. 
} “Franciscus de Verulamio sic cogitavit, talemque apud se rationem in- 
stituit, quam viventibus et posteris notam fieri, ipsorum interesse putavit.” 
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philosophy there is no more lofty utterance. It is the tone of 
a monarch, and might have been issued with the sign-manual 
of a king, and under the broad seal of the sovereign. It sounds 
like the decree of an autocrat, or the voice of a sole, self-suffi- 
cient legislator. Whether this haughtiness of expression should 
be admired as the fruit of sublime confidence, or censured as 
the strut of arrogant pretension, will depend very much upon 
the decision which may be given to the question, whether 
Francis Bacon was the discoverer and founder of the system 
he promulgated—whether he wasthe author of what he thought, 
or merely the sonorous mouthpiece of other men, whose names 
he le‘t to languish in cold obscurity. That he intended to pro- 
claim himself the author of these doctrines is evident both from 
his manner of publishing them, and from his repeated censures 
of Aristotle. But that he had been anticipated by Roger Ba- 
con in nearly everything that was most distinctive in the 
double forms of the same identical philosophy, cannot be 
doubted after the copious illustrations given in this essay. 
That he borrowed directly and consciously from him ‘is our 
own private conclusion; and that the forced loan amounted 
to plagiarism, and was levied, like one of James I.’s voluntar 
gifts from his people, forcibly and without acknowledgment, is 
also our conviction, though we will not demand from the pub- 
lic an absolute verdict to this effect. But we do claim that 
the highest honours which have been assigned to Francis Bacon 
are due to Roger Pacon and his cotemporaries, and we do as- 
sert that the friar has been as harshly and unjustly dealt with 
by the lord chancellor of nature, as Aubery and Egerton and 
the other suitors in the court of equity were handled by the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 

The claim of Lord Bacon to be regarded as the inventor, not 
of the inductive process, which is an absurdity that Mr Macau- 
lay has been absurd enough to impugn, but to be the inventor, 
promulgator, or sponsor of the inductive method, and of expe- 
rimentation, is preposterous. Roger Bacon, more than any 
other single individual, is entitled to that credit, though the 
Arabians, the alchemists, Albertus Magnus, and others, had 
preceded him, and though Aristotle himself had both preached 
the doctrine and illustrated the practice in his own investiga- 
tions. A full century before Francis Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, 
& poet, a painter, an architect, a sculptor, an engineer, a ma- 
thematician, and a philosopher, had declared induction to be 
the only sure method in natural science: “dobbiamo commin- 
ciare dall’ esperienza, e per mezzo di questo scoprirne la ra- 
gione.” So again: “questo é il methodo da osservarsi nella 
ricerca de’ fenomeni della natura,” * 


* Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii., Pt. IL, sec. vi., p. 661, ed. Bohn, 


. 
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De Maistre has amused himself at the expense of Bacon and 
the secret society of select philosophers congregated at Paris, 
as if this was an association of atheists and illuminati—as if, 
indeed, it was an unquestioned reality, instead of being pro- 
bably a fiction, like the House of Solomon in the new At- 
lantis. But if it were the representation of a real assemblage 
in which Francis Bacon himself had in aforetime participated, 
and from which he had derived some of his ideas, it would be 
more reasonable to regard it as a society of alchemists and 
students of nature, for these pursuits were combined, and were 
actively and secretly prosecuted at that time, which was, in- 
deed, the most brilliant age of alchemy. But, however this 
may be, the passage in which this Parisian coterie is introduced, 
isa memorable one. Lord Bacon distinctly announces that 
he meditates “‘a renovation of philosophy ;” he as distinctly 
states that he had no associates in this work. “I have not a 
person with whom I can converse without reserve on such sub- 
jects, none at least in whose converse I can explain myself, 
and whet my purpose.”"* Yet his interlocutor adds, that 
“others have also at heart such subjects.” Is it not strange 
that there is no intimation of the previous and similar labours 
of Roger Bacon, no admission of the analogous inquiries and 
the congenerous conclusions of other inquirers ¢ 

The services of Lord Bacon in advancing, illuminating, and 
especially in popularising scientific studies are immense. They 
are more brilliant than Roger Bacon’s, and they were rendered 
in a more propitious time; but they are not equal to them, 
nor could they have been achiéved, unless he had gone before to 


lighten the way with his torch. The light and the guide are 
both unacknowledged by him whom they illuminated. Yet 
justice will yet be done to the fame of Roger Bacon, and his 
star will pale the fires of his rival and namesake. A recent 
scientific writer of some eminence pays this just compliment to 
- poor Franciscan friar, “pauiperculus ego,” as he calls him- 
self :— 


** Roger Bacon, the vastest intellect that England has produced, 
studied nature as a natural philosopher rather than as a chemist, 
and the extraordinary discoveries he made in those branches of 
science are familiarly known ; the rectification of the errors com- 
mitted in the Julian Calendar with regard to the solar year; the 
physical analysis of the action of lenses and convex glasses ; the in- 
vention of spectacles for the aged ; that of achromatic lenses ; the 
theory and perhaps the first construction ‘of the telescope. From 
the principles and laws laid down or partially apprehended by him, 
‘a system of unanticipated facts was sure to spring, as he himself re- 
marked ; nevertheless, his inquiriés ito chemical phenomena have 

* Redargutio Philosophiarum. Bacon’s Works, vol. xi. p. 437. 
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not been without fruit for us. He carefully studied the properties operti 
of saltpetre, and if, in opposition to the ordinary opinion, he did not 
discover gunpowder, which had been explicitly described by Marcus 
Greecus fifty years before, he improved its preparation, by teaching 
the mode of purifying saltpetre by first dissolving the salt in water 
and then crystalizing it. He also called attention to the chemical 
action of air in combustion,” * 


And, as we have already remarked, he seems to have suspected 
the polarisation of light. 

here are the actual scientific discoveries of Francis Baeon 
which can be compared to this brilliant array? There are none. 
The philosophical theories of the two are identical, enly one 
is barely indicated, the other luminously expanded and mag- 
nificent y expressed, The superb motto of Francis Bacon, 
“Aut mam inveniam, aut faciam,” is a delusion ; he neither 
invented nor made the road he travelled ; he followed in the 
path beaten by the footsteps of his namesake, to whom alone 
it would be appropriate to apply such a device as this, which 
itself seems imitated from a straggling verse of a lost Greek 
tragedy :— = Bre 

ated idias bBovg Cnroves pirsmoves Dioes. 





Art. II.—Dr Pusey on the Election of Bishops.4 


My Dear : Our common friend has asked me 
to look at that portion of Dr Pusey’s late work on “‘ The Coun- 
cils of the Church” which relates to the share of the Laity in 


* Figuier, L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, Part I., chap. iv,, PR- 80, 81. 

t The value and interest of this article depend a good deal u its bei 
the production of an Episcopalian, and appearing in one of the leading organs 
that denomination. e occasionally select articles from the American periodi- 
cals, not so much because of their intrinsic excellence, or their acc i 
our own yiews, but rather as presenting what seem to us interesting or instruc- 
tive indications of the opinions entertained in various sections of the Church. 
We sometimes labour under a want of suitable materials. The periodicals do 
not always reach us with regularity. They sometimes contain comparatively 
few articles likely to interest our readers. We have now and then to make a 
choice between articles which are able, suggestive, and on various grounds inte- 
resting, but with the sentiments of which we do not agree, and others less able 
and inpenpeting, but more thoroughly sound and accurate in the yiews they 
present. We have occasionally felt some Norges, ba deciding questions of this 
sort, and we are by no means confident that we have alwa decided rightly. 
The ecclesiastical position of the different periodicals from which we ; 


make our selection being well known, we do not think it n to give inti- 
mation that we do not concur in all the views set forth in a pecdealar article, 
specify what 
references 


except only in cases in which we may think it neces to wren 
points of difference are. We have generally omitted the and the ori- 


ginals of the quotations contained in this article —(Hd. B. § F. H. Review.) 
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the appointment of bishops. He thinks it to be regretted that 
a name so deservedly eminent and venerable should be found 
committed to the statements there made. 

I am as much surprised as sorry to find the ground that has 
been taken, and the course that has been pursued to make it 
good, such as they are. Elsewhere, I should have been apt to 
think them the result of ingenious theorizing, on a subject 
only superficially studied. Coming from the pen of one whose 
deep learning is as certain as his thorough honesty, they can 
only be viewed as a remarkable and startling exhibition of the 
force of prejudice. 

I cannot but regard the whole passage as inaccurate and 
unreliable, both in its details and in its conclusions. But it is 
the air, and tone, and suggestive arrangement of the evidence 
and discussion, that most dissatisfy me. Of course, there is no 
false statement made, no perversion or distortion of anything 
brought forward as fact or testimony. Yet there is a selection, 
a colouring given by collocation and the use of emphatic type, 
a reticence of facts equally and more important, as compared 
with those adduced, that avail greatly for the conveyal to the 
mind of the reader of impressions widely different from the 
truth of history. 

Dr Pusey’s position is, as stated by himself (Contents, p. iv.), 
that “Election of Bishops” was “ made by Bishops, in presence, 
and with the testimony and goodwill of the people;” that 
“the new Bishop was chosen not ‘by’ but ‘in the presence of 
the people ;” and “ was ‘ given to the people,” not chosen by 
them” (p. 41). 

This is his own deliberate and final statement of it. Else- 
where, he makes it in a form liable to less exception. Treat- 
ing of the indirect influence of the laity in church legisla- 
tion, through the choice of those to whom it is committed or 
restricted (p. 10), he admits that “in St Cyprian’s time they 
‘not only’ ‘accepted the judgment of the bishops of the 
province,’ or else ‘through their own personal knowledge of 
those presented to them for their bishops, enabled the bishops 
to correct that judgment,’ but furthermore, as an alternative 
practice ‘ presented to the Synod of bishops for their judgment, 
such persons as they themselves knew and valued.’’ 

Now as regards theory and practice, this statement, with 
one correction (the substitution of “such person or persons” 
for “such persons”), is all that is contended for by the advo- 
cates of the rights of the laity in Episcopal elections. It would 
fully meet all that is done in the American Church, or asked 
for in the British Colonial Churches. 

But as regards historical fact, it still falls short of the whole 
truth. In reality, there is on record still a third alternative 
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action of the laity ; they presented the person whom they de- 
sired to have for bishop to the consecrator, for ordination. 

The case proving this occurred in the middle of the period 
to which Dr Pusey’s book is limited, and, as nearly as can be 
known, during the episcopate of Cyprian, his first witness, 
It is recounted in detail by Gregory of Nyssa, in his Life 
of his famous namesake of Neo-Cesarea, (p. 286, edit. Ger. 
Vossii.) 

According to his account, Cumana (the Comana of Strabo), 
a neighbouring city (seventy miles distant from Neo-Csarea), 
sends a delegation to. Gregory, asking him to establish a 
bishopric there. He goes and stays some days, preparing them 
sedulously for the work before them. At fength the time 
arrives for carrying their desire into effect, and for some one 
belonging to “the Church among them to receive the chief 
priesthood. Then the chief among them were all busied in 
bringing forward such as seemed to be’ pre-eminent for birth, 
for eloquence, and for other distinguishing qualities. For they 
thought that as these were conspicuous in Gregory himself, the 
person to be introduced into the same office must not be desti- 
tute ofthem. The votes being greatly divided, and some prefer- 
ring one, some another,” Gregory looked for some divine direc- 
tion. He thought of Samuel and the sons of Jesse : ‘ paying no 
attention to the interest made for each of the nominees,” he con- 
cerned himself exclusively with the question whether there 
were any who before the nomination had lived as became the 
sacred office, in continence and virtue; and, as the people 
presented their several candidates with commendations each in 
behalf of the object of his own choice, and he, instead of at- 
taching importance to their claims, recommended them to seek 
among those of lower station, of whom they might possibly find 
some one still more exalted in the things that pertain to the 
soul and endowed with heavenly riches—[I pray you, mark 
this expression ! can anything more explicitly indicate a regu- 
larly conducted formal election ?] “one of those who had been 
presiding at the vote felt himself insulted by the indisposition of the 
Bishop to accept of any of the candidates put forward for their su 
riority in rank, wealth, or eloquence, and said to him in a taunting 
way, if such is your determination, to overlook persons of such pre- 
tensions, those who have been chosen out of the whole city, and to 
have some one from the very lowest ranks taken for elevation to the 
episcopate, it is time for you to call Alexander the charcoal burner 
to the episcopate, and, if you say so, transferring our votes, the whole 
city will agree together upon him. Gregory bethinks himself that it 
is not without divine overruling Providence that the charcoal burner 
‘came into the mind of the voters.’ The man is brought, taken aside 
and examined by the Bishop, and turns out to be not only a good 
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Christian, but a man of eminent gifts. Gregory inquires concerning 
his connections and history, is satisfied, and gives orders to have him 
decently arrayed, fit for presentation to the assembly. In the mean- 
while, he occupies the assembly with a discourse on the holy minis- 
try, the qualifications for it, and the suitable life. Alexander is 
brought back, cleansed and arrayed in a suit of Gregory’s own robes ; 
‘and all turning to him, and wonderfully affected by his appearance,’ 
receive a lecture from the Bishop on the danger of superficial judg- 
ments, after which ‘he presents the man to God, by consecration, 
after the form prescribed for the impartation of the grace of the holy 
ministry.’” 

I have given this account very much at length, because I 
doubt whether there is another equally particular relation of 
the circumstances of an episcopal election within the first four 
centuries. Much of the language has been quoted, partly to 
shew how certainly it expresses the process of election by the 
people, in terms not capable of any other explanation ; partly 
to shew how orderly the whole procedure is represented to 
have been; and partly to exemplify the use in such connec- 
tion, of particular expressions, which, if they had occurred 
alone, might have been seized as proofs of an appointment b 
a bishop, looking only for assent and approval on the people's 

art. 

. If there were nothing exceptional in this case, or liable to 
objections in the account of it, it seems to me that its minute 
and full details must be admitted to settle the question about 
lay voting in the election of a bishop in the third century. 
Everything ambiguous or defective elsewhere, must be brought 
to them for interpretation. Nothing but express contradic- 
tory assertion would suffice to set the evidence aside. 

But it must be admitted that the story, like some others in 
the same life, has a graphic particularity which surprises us in 
a biographer writing at an interval of more than a century 
from the events he is narrating. St one] of Nyssa, livi 
in the latter half of the fourth century, could hardly have had 
information from first sources of the transaction at Comana in 
the middle of the third. But then, any doubtfulness which 
this consideration might throw upon the detail of the narra- 
tive, must be counterbalanced by the testimony of the later 
age to the right in question. No doubt the narrator believed 
his story. He saw in it no improbability. He told it in 
language which seemed to him the fittest. Living in times 
when questions of ordinations and the involved rights had 
been brought up in every shape, and had occupied the closest 
attention of his own nearest friends, he could not have over- 
looked a peculiarity so great as the Comanan election must 
‘have been, as described by him, if elsewhere the bishop was 
given to the people, not chosen by them. If the details of the 
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narrative are the mere filling up of the general outlines of a 
remarkable incident in the episcopate of the Bishop of Neo- 
Cesarea, then it is very clear that in the Nyssene Bishop’s 
day, the part of the people in an election would have been 
such as he attributes to those of Comana in the preceding cen- 
tury. If, as is altogether likely, he repeats the particulars 
just as he received them, it is equally clear that he saw in the 
elective franchise of the laity, exercised in the most formal and 
fullest manner, nothing enough out of the way to call for any . 
remark or explanation. Nevertheless, the case of Comana, as 
related, is one of an exceptional class. It was certainly a crea- 
tion of a See, as well as of a Bishop ; and on the mere face of 
the narrative, would seem to have been carried through by a 
single bishop. 

The latter is not likely. The narrator was too familiar with 
the canons forbidding such an ordination, not to have alleged 
the necessary justification for the subject of his eulogy, if the 
transaction had been a departure from the canonical usage, on 
the score of necessity. No doubt the Bishop of Neo-Casarea, 
the metropolis of Pontus Polemoniacus, had two or more of 
his suffragans with him; although, as the act was one of 
strictly metropolitan jurisdiction, and the authority was, by 
usage, embodied in the subsequent Nicene canon, in the metro- 
politan alone, his biographer thought it unnecessary to men- 
tion an assistance which was a matter of course. His silence 
about bis in this case, shews how little can be concluded 
from the silence about the people in other statements made 
with much less detail. 

But the case of the creation of a See is exceptional, and as 
such, the instance of Comana is all the more remarkable. The 
regular and formal election took place just where it might 
least be looked for ; and where, if nothing of the kind had 
taken place, it would have been no proof against the rights of 
the Catholic laity in an established See. 

“ The Catholic laity,” I say, using the judicious distinction 
of De Dominis: ‘“ Loquor de plebe Catholica fideli. Nam cum 
primum alicui plebi episcopus ordinatur, et mittitur ad eam 
convertendam, non est necesse ipsius expectare assensum ; 
imo ut plurimum, invitis etiam est dandus or: et gentibus 
Evangelio reluctantibus, Apostoli Evangeli accesserunt.” 
In fact, we carry out the principle in the appointment of our 
missionary bishops, by the General Convention. 

Obviously a diocese 1 into heresy, or adjudicated schism, 
falls under this principle ; and by its application, I believe, 
every clear instance of appointment of a bishop without pre- 
vious consultation of the laity that is producible, may be ex- 
plained. The instances of St Basil’s action, produced by Dr 
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Pusey (pp. 243, s.), all belong to this class; although some, if 
not all of them, afford plain traces of more or less exercise of 
the rights of the laity, notwithstanding. In that of Faustus, 
for instance (on p. 259), Dr Pusey has omitted to mention 
that he came to St Basil not only with the “letters from a 
certain Papa,” but as the elect of the people of a See, the pre- 
vious occupant of which, Cyril, had been acquitted of charges 
brought against him by St Basil, and nevertheless subse- 
quently rejected by them. 

In such rejection, whether rightfully or wrongfully, they did 
but exercise a right asserted by St Cyprian and the Cartha- 
ginian Synod, whose language, for want of attention to the 
preceding context, Dr Pusey has misunderstood and applied to 
the case of election. 

The letter of the African bishops to their brethren in Spain 
has throughout a double reference, to the case of deposition of 
bishops for evil living, as well as to the precaution necessary 
for the election of fit successors, Sabinus, who brought the 
Spanish appeal, had been properly elected in place of Basili- 
des, properly deposed, with whom Stephen of Rome impro- 
perly kept upcommunion. The African bishops vindicate the 
election and the deposition, and censure the hasty and insuffi- 
ciently grounded action of the Roman bishop. In order to 
this, they set out with proving, from passages of the Old and 
New Testaments, that the priesthood must be free from re- 
proach. These are applied first to the case of election : “Quae 
ante oculos habentes,” &c. ‘“ Keeping these things before our 
eyes, and anxiously and religiously considering them, we ought, 
in the ordination of bishops, to choose none but unblemished 
and upright priests,” &c. Then they turn to the case of de- 
position : “ Nec sibi plebs blandiatur,” &c. ‘‘ Nor let a people 
flatter itself that it can be free from the contagion of guilt 
while it communicates with a priest” (meaning bishop) “ who is 
a sinner, and lends its consent to the unrighteous oa unlawful 
Episcopate of its prelate,” &c. This proved from Hosea ix. 
4, and Numbers xvi. 26, the inference as to Christian duty in 
both the first and second cases, is drawn in a sentence, the 
double reference of the last member of which has been over- 
looked by Dr Pusey. ‘“ Propter quod plebs obsequens,” &c. 
“ Wherefore a ricer which obeyeth the precepts of the Lord 
and feareth God, ought to separate itself from a prelate who is 
a sinner, nor mingle itself up with the sacrifices of a sac- 
rilegious priest (bishop), especially since it has itself the power 
either of choosing worthy priests or rejecting the unworthy.” 
This last clause obviously looks back to the whole foregoing 
argument, and the double nature of the business before the. 
parties: affirming the obligation of a diocese to keep itself 
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free from sin, both in “ refusing an unworthy bishop,” as 
Astorgas had done, and was still bound to do, in consenting to 
the deposition of Basilides, and resisting his attempted restora- 
tion by Stephen ; and also in “ electing a worthy one,” as had 
also been done in the choice of Sabinus. 

The immediately important object being the maintenance of 
the rightful election of Sabinus, as against the attempted res- 
toration of Basilides, the Synod, after merely affirming the 
power to “refuse” the latter, occupies itself with an elaborate 
proof of the importance of properly guarded ordination. It 
proves it first, “de divina auctoritate descendere”—“ to be de- 
rived from divine authority, that a priest should be chosen in 
the presence of the people, &c.; and then, secondly, “ Quod 
postea secundum divina magisteria observatur in actis a 
lorum.” “That afterwards the observance in the Acts of the 
Apostles accords with the divine teaching (or direction),” &c., 
citing Acts i. 15, vi. 2. To this divine teaching of the Old 
Testament and apostolic observance of the New, it affirms the 
importance of adhering, in the language which Dr Pusey has 
transferred from the principle itself to the practice under it. 
“The Synod,” he says, “speaks of the mode of election as a 
‘ Divine Tradition and an Apostolic observance,” (p. 39). 
Surely it is not the “mode of election” of a bishop in the 
Christian Church, that is so spoken of, but the divine authority 
for it in the Old Testament, and the apostolic recognition of 
that authority in practice! “On which account,” says the 
Synod, “that is to be diligently kept and held, as of divine 
tradition and apostolic observation, which we also and almost 
the whole of the provinces do hold, that in order to celebrate 
ordination rightly, the several neighbouring bishops of the 
same province must come together to that people for which 
a prelate is ordained, and the bishop must be appointed (de- 
ligatur) the people being present, which knows most fully the 
life of each, and is cognisant of the course of conduct of 
every one.” 

Dr Pusey, by his italics and repeated quotations of the 
phrase, seems to lay much stress on the clause, “ plebe pre- 
sente,” which he with the Oxford translation renders, “ in the 
presence of the people ;” as if it implied mere spectatorship, 
or at most, a permitted expression of opinion. But like seve- 
ral other of the expressions in the letter, it seems to be a legal 
term, technically used, signifying not only admission to the 
sight of a transaction, but official participation in it. “ Dele- 
gatio plebe presente” is an appointment toward which the 

eople has done its part, be that part more or less important. 
he African Synod regards that part as very important, and 
tells us why—because the people, from its knowledge of the 
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person to be appointed, is best qualified to exercise a whole- 
some vigilance against the ordination of improper subjects. 
The exercise of that vigilance is called in one place “ Pub- 
licum judicium ac testimonium ;” in another “omnium suffra- 
gium et judicium;” in a third, “ universa fraternitatis suf- 
fragium.” These terms do more than imply, they very dis- 
tinctly express, the use of an elective power. While they 
leave it open to discussion, in what mode, and at what stage 
of the procedure, the power may have been used, they are not 
consistent with the statement that the “ plebs,” the “universa 
fraternitas” to which they relate, was held to the recognition 
of a bishop as “ given to it, not chosen by it.” Nor are they 
found only in this one letter, It is Cyprian’s use, to speak so 
of the part of the people in election. Cornelius, he says, (Ep. 
lv. Ox.) was “made bishop—by the vote of the people then 
present—de plebis que tunc adfuit suffragio.” His own elec- 
tion he vindicates against Fortunatus, as not to be meddled 
with “ post populé suffragium, after the vote of the people.” 
(Ep. lix. Ox.) In the last of these passages the “ vote of the 
laity” is associated with the “consent (or agreement) of the 
bishops”—“ consensus co-episcoporum ;” in the other with “the 
testimony of the clergy”—“clericorum pene omnium testimo- 
nio.” These expressions occur in documents certainly drawn 
up with care, under circumstances which required of the 


writer the most guarded accuracy. It is a mere besging of 


the question to assume that he spoke loosely, and used “ suf- 
fragium” in a large sense to signify approving acclamations. 
I find no indications of such laxity in the use of language in 
the Church writers who have occasion to approach this subject; 
but, on the contrary, the more carefully expressions which at 
a first superficial glance seem to be used hap-hazard are 
weighed and compared together, and collated with rules and 
principles, gathered out of the whole of the fragmentary infor- 
mation in our possession, the more evident it becomes that 
they are used with a nice accuracy indicative of clear views of 
principles and much familiarity with their application. It is 
quite in character that Baronius should have felt this so 
strongly, that instead of quietly assuming, with Dr Pusey, a 
loose use of “ Ban as oll thought it preferable to change 
the language of St Cyprian, and distinctly affirm that he meant 
to ascribe, and ought to have ascribed “suffragium ad clerum, 
judicium vero, quod idem est quod testimonium, ad plebem,” 
(Annal. Ao. 254. n, xlv, To, I, p, 468, B.ed. Rom.) But even 
the pretext of supposing such confusion of language will not 
avail for a second passage, in St Cyprian’s letter to Cornelius, 
He there expresses the whole process of “putting a bisho 

in the place of one deceased” by “ Populi uniersi suf: 
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fragio deligitur.” “ He is chosen by the suffrages of the whole 
people.” (Ox. Trans, p.156.) Now this last is the very word 
used (and italicized by Dr Pusey) in the letter of the Synod, 
to express the part there supposed by Dr Pusey to be distinctly 
attributed to the bishops “ plebe presente sub omnium oculis 
deligatur.” “He 18 chosen”—by the bishops, says Dr P., 
because, 1, the bishops are just before spoken of, as convening 
in order to the action ; 2, the knowledge of character and life 
which belongs to the people is alleged as the reason for their 

resence, in otder to their judgment and testimony. But let 

t Cyprian be the interpreter of his own language, and he sets 
aside that gloss. He expressly tells us, 1, That the bishop “#s 
chosen by the vote of the people ;” 2, That this is done “ with 
the testimony of the clergy ;” and 3, That it is ratified “by 
the consent of the bishops.” No inconsistency is discoverable 
in his use of language in all three epistles; no inaccuracy in 
either. The need of explaining away the language in the Sy- 
nodical epistle as loose, and in the others as inaccurate, arises 
entirely from an assumed interpretation of the first. 

But Dr Pusey thinks that “ even a General Council used” 
the term “suffrage” loosely “to express glad concurrence of 
the Laity in the act of Bishops” in the election of Nectarius, 
during the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381(p. 45). “The 
Bishops of the Council,” says Dr Pusey, “ wrote to the Western 
Bishops ‘ We have made Nectarius Bishop, in the Cicumenical 
Council, with common consent, in the presence of the Emperor 
Theodosius and the whole clergy, and the whole city concwr~ 
ring.” ‘This certainly gives the meaning of the Council, but 
loosely expressed ; and the looseness is not in the language of 
the Council, but in the rendering of a fragwent of its state- 
ment, isolated from the necessary context. The Oouncil is 
justifying its own action in filling the three great Sees of An- 
tioch, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, as in accordance with 
law and usage. “ As relates to the administrations locally ex- 
isting in the Churches, it is, as ye know, both a rule which has 
been of force from old, and a decree of the holy fathers in 
Nice, that in each Eparchy, those of the Eparchy, and if it be 
their will the neighbouring (bishops) with them, shall conduct 
the ordinations as need may be ; conformably with which regu- 
lations, ye know that both the other Churches have been ad- 
ministered by us, afd the priests of the more eminent Churches 
have been appointed. Whence, in the one case, of the Church 
in ‘Oonstantinople, newly founded, as one ‘may say, which by 
the mercies of God we have just snatched, as it were, from the 
jaws of the lion, out of the blasphemy of the heretics, we have-or- 
dained Bishop, the most reverend and beloved of God, Nectariua, 
in the Gicumenical Oowncil, with common consent, in the presence 
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both of the most religious Emperor Theodosius, and of the whole 
clergy, and with the agreeing suffrage of all the city. But in 
’ the other case of the very ancient and truly Apostolical Church 
of Antioch in Syria, in which first the honourable name of 
Christians was given, the most reverend and beloved of God, 
bishop Flavian, was canonically ordained by the assembled 
(Bishops) of the Eparchy and of the Eastern Diocese, the whole 
Church, with a consentient vote, having as with one voice be- 
stowed the honour. on the man, which legitimate ordination 
was received also by the common (voice) of the Synod. But 
as for the mother of all the Churches, which is ia Jeru- 
salem, of it we acknowledge the most reverend and beloved of 
God, Cyril, to be Bishop, both as having been canonically or- 
dained by those (the bishops) of the Eparchy of old, and as 
having undergone much conflict with the Arians in divers 
places.” 

Three cases are here distinctly reduced to the rules, (1, old 
custom ; 2, the Nicene canon,) conformably with which the 
Council claims to have proceeded. In the last, the Council 
certifies that Cyril of Jerusalem had been canonically ordained 
according to the Nicene canon; but as it had been long ago, 
they enter into no further particulars ; and, therefore, mention 
is made of nothing but the final action of the Bishops of the 
Eparchy, without allusion to previous procedures in conformity 
with “old custom.” But in the two other cases, of recent oc- 
currence, both ordination and election are vindicated, and ex- 
press claim of “the suffrage of the people” made in proof of an 
ordination legitimate not only according to the canon, but by 
due observance of the “old custom” also, in either case. 
Naturally enough, the case of Nectarius, in which the Council 
was immediately concerned, is related with more fulness than 
either of the others. The statement, if the terms and order 
be duly weighed, is so far from bearing out Dr Pusey’s views, 
that it tells strongly against it. It is, in fact, used by De 
Marca to prove the people’s right in election, and justly ; though 
he also uses it to prove the joint right of clergy and people, 
which it does not. 

Nectarius, the Council says, ‘‘ we have ordained bishop, (1) 
“in the Gicumenical Synod,” ¢. ¢. as a part of its action and 
business, (2) and so, as such part of the synodical action “ with 
common consent (or agreement).” That, so resolved upon, 
was done “in the presence both of the Emperor and of the 
whole clergy”—an equal share appearing to be assigned to 
the two parties: but not so of a third—“ and with the agree- 
ing suffrage (or vote) of the whole city” (by another render- 
ing—* all the city voting for it.”) The order of narration,: 
beginning with the ordination, is here reversed from that of 
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occurrence—first in procedure being last in mention ; but for 
the share of the people, by which “ old use” was duly kept, its 
own distinct importance is maintained, not undesignedly, by 
its reservation to the last, as the basis of the whole transaction. 
Theodoret, it is true, speaks only of the Bishops in the Coun- 
cil as agents in appointing Nectarius, ‘Those excellent pas- 
tors,” say she, “obeying the exhortation” of Gregory Nazianzen, 
“ordained Nectarius Bishop of the great city.” (Eccl. Hist, 
V. viii. p. 207, C.) But his language conforms with that of 
the Council, as far as it goes. If we should follow Baronius 
and Fleury in accepting the romance of Sozomen, indeed, the 
share of the parties in the transaction would be hardly recon- 
cilable with the Synodical Epistle; the election being repre- 
sented by him as made by the Emperor, out of a list of candi- 
dates presented, at his requestand direction, by the bishops,'(Eccl. 
Hist. Lib. VII. ¢. viii.) But Tillemont truly remarks of Sozo- 
men’s account, that its own details confute it, and the irre- 
concilably different statement of the more judicious Socrates 
(Eccl. Hist. V. viii.) entirely accords with that of the Council, 
while it shews how little room there is for Dr Pusey’s gloss upon 
the language of the latter. ‘The members of the Council,’ he 
says, “took council concerning the ordination of a Bishop” 
for Constantinople. ‘“ Now there was one, Nectarius by name 
—who, having been seized upon by the people, was put into the 
episcopate, the hundred and fifty bishops then present, ordain- 
ing him.” A passage of Domnus of Antioch, preserved by 
Facundus; (Pro defens. trium Capital. Lib. VIII. c. v. col. 724 
B. ed. Migne, Patrol.) would enable me, not only to weave 
together the perfectly consistent and accurately expressed ac- 
counts of the conciliar Epistle, Theodoret and Socrates; but 
to combine with them into a coherent and probable narrative, 
* the main outlines of Sozomen’s story, too; but it is needless 
for the present object. 

Thus all Dr Pusey’s instances of supposed looseness in the 
use be words expressing the elective right of the laity, have 
failed. 

The last instance exhibits that right in its most exaggerated 
exercise. Suggested to “the people” of Constantinople, in all 
probability, by the Emperor, Nectarius, when offered to the 
bishops of the Eparchy for their “judgment,” in order to his 
“ordination” to the Patriarchate, was not evena layman. An 
unbaptized catechumen was by the decision of the Gicumeni- 
cal Council, recognised as capable of the “votes” of the “Laity” 
and fit to ‘ety the judgment of the bishops. I am not going 
to press this, though a good deal might be said about. it. 
But strange as it seems to us, the well known case of Ambrose 
had furnished a precedent, in the other great section of the 
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Church, only a few years before. He, too, when only a cate- 
chumen, had been raised by the voice of the people to the Epis- 
' copate of an Eparchy, second only, if second, in the western 
empire, to that of Rome. The casual cry of an infant 
“ Ambrose Bishop !” had united on him the voices of conflict- 
ing factions whom, as secular magistrate, he was endeavouring 
to bring peace and unity in the business for which they were as- 
sembled. Unanimous persistence in their sudden choice settled 
the question of his ordination. A formal report (“relatio”) 
of the choice of the people was made to the Emperor. His 
joyful approval laid the reluctant object of the people’s choice 
under the necessity of acquiescence. His baptism by a Catho- 
lic bishop followed as a matter of course; and in eight days 
more, he had passed through the minor orders, and was ad- 
mitted to the Episcopate. Now, what is especially to our 
purpose in this remarkable transaction, is, that in recording it, 
the contemporary historians make no observation on the part 
of the people in the procedure, as at all out of the way, or any 
assumption of right to the detriment of the bishops who were 
to ordain. On the contrary, both Paulinus and Rufinus imply 
that the mode of election was the usual one, the determination 
of the person, and the incident by which it was brought about, 
being the only extraordinary features. Auxentius being dead, 
“the people” were distracted with party preferences. It was 
natural, the city being divided between the Arian and Catholic 
communions. Each had its candidate or candidates. The 
people were assembled in the cathedral to decide who should 
be ordained. (“Ad ecclesiam—alloqueretur plebem—qui— 
dissidebant, quia et Ariani sibi, et Catholici sibi, episcopum 
cupiebant, superatis alterutris, ordimari.” Paulin. c. 6.) On 
all this, the historians have nothing to remark ; and no won- 
der: the history of the fourth and fifth centuries is full of 
similar occurrences. 

Let me exemplify this by one that took place about three 
years before the election of St Ambrose, in the East. 

When Eunomius the heretic had been ejected from the See 
of Oyzicus, Demophilus, patriarch of Constantinople, went 
thither with other bishops to settle a bishop in the vacant See. 
He could accomplish nothing, because the people of the place 
stedfastly persisted in their Homoiousianism. But Demo- 
philus and the other bishops having admitted the protest or 
appeal of the Cyzicenes, and having satisfied them, as the 
protest (or appeal) required, as to their own orthodoxy, by 
denouncing publicly by word of mouth and in writing, Euno- 
mius as an Anomoian, and anathematising his faith and doc- 
trine, are suffered to go on with the ordination. Still the. 
people would allow this to fall upon none but one indicated 
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by their own votes, and he, on being ordained at once preached 
the Homo-ousion. 

This narrative from Philostorgius,* shews how easily a de- 
fective knowledge of details may mislead us into false infer- 
ences from particular cases. Had the historian omitted his 
last sentence, this case would have been clear for Dr Pusey. 
As it is, it not only distinctly exemplifies the right of the Laity, 

, to secure a pure source for the orders of their future 
bishops, and then to elect a proper subject for the grace, but 
also remarkably indicates (what our American experience con- 
firms) the conservative value of the laic influence, in holding 
fast to sound doctrine and ancient discipline. 

But to return toSt Ambrose. The language used in narrat- 
ing his election destroys another of Dr rey arguments. 
His repeated emphasis on the notices of a bishop's being 
“given” and “granted” to a diocese, “at the petition of the 
people,” shows how much stress he lays on the fact that it is 
the customary way of speaking of arrangements for supply of 
a vacant diocese, to say that the people “asked a bishop.” 
No doubt that implies the absolute dependence of the Laity 
upon the Episcopal order for the continuance of the Episco- 

te; and in any given instance, the power of the bish 

ving jurisdiction in the premises, to refuse co-operation for 
supply of the vacant See, and withhold ordination from one in 
their judgment unfit for its reception, by whomsoever recom- 
mended, or howsoever elected. 

A case in point occurs to me, having several features of re- 
semblance to that of St Ambrose, which it preceded by about 
twelve years. 

At rea, the metropolis of Cappadocia Prima, the 
bishops of the province were convened for the consecration of 
a successor to the Exarchate on the death of Diancus, A.D. 
362. “The people were divided,” says Gregory Nazianzen, 
who gives us the account ; “ some proposing one, some another, 
some even following the inclinations of private friendship, as 
is wont in such matters.” At last all agreed on Eusebius, one 
of the first men of the city, of unblemished life, but only a 
catechumen. They ponders § him off by force, helped by the 
soldiery, took him to the chief church, and presented him to 
the bishops assembled for the election, asking them to baptize 
and ordain him. The bishops demurred ; the multitude at 
first entreated and then threatened ; at last the bishops gave 
way, baptized Eusebius, and then ordained and enthroned him; 
all under personal fear from the violence of the people. When 
restored to liberty, the majority of the bishops were for de- 
claring what they had done null and void, because it was done 

* Hist. Eccl. lix.c.18. 
VOL VIII,—NO, XXVII. D 
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under constraint. Gregory of Nazianzum the elder, (father 
. of the narrator,) was of a different mind. He held that they 
owed it to Eusebius, who had been as much constrained as they 
not to degrade him ; they had done wrong in ceding to the 
violence of the people, but thei wrong was not to be remedied 
by punishing Eusebius. His opinion prevailed. The thing, 
when reported to the Emperor, displeased him as much as the 
bishops, though for different reasons ; and under instructions 
from the Emperor, the governor of the province insisted on the 
displacement of the new Exarch, accused the om of sedi- 
tion in what they had done, and menaced the bishops if they 
should refuse to undo their work by deposing Eusebius. The 
wise-hearted and stout old bishop of Nazianzum opposed him, 
too, successfully. Admitting that the bishops had done wrong, 
in acting as they had, he maintained that the thing done was 
according to the canons and agreeable to the Lorp, and utterly 
denied the right of the civil authority tointerfere. His judg- 
ment, you see, agreed with that of the council of Constanti- 
nople, as to the conformity of the right of the people, even in 
its extremest exercise, with the canons of the church. In this 
instance, the bishops “ gave” what they ought not, because the 
“asking” of the people had been both in an improper manner, 
and for a subject in their judgments unfit. 

That the “asking” implied nothing more than this, appears 
from the whole tenor of the narrative. So in the case of St 
Ambrose, the language of Paulinus shews that the very busi- 
ness of the people in a vacant See, was to “ask” a bishop, the 
petition being for the gift of orders to the person whom they 
might choose, not for the bestowal upon them of any particu 
= pp as a nominee for a acceptance. “ — —_ 
us ad seditionem surgeret in petendo episcopo,”—“the people 
got into a sedition in the business of asking a bishop.” And 
so, the Emperor hearing of the choice, was greatly pleased 
that the person whom he had made a magistrate, “ad sacer- 
dotium peteretur,” “was asked for the priesthood”—plainly, 
was propounded to the bishops, for their bestowal upon him of 
the holy office. 

The phrase is perfectly explained by St Ambrose himself, in 
a letter to the Church of Vercelli. Condoling with that Church, 
a metropolitan See, on account of its long vacancy, he expresses 
his grief-“ quia Ecclesia Domini que est in vobis, sacerdotem 
non habet, ac—eget officio, quod ex ea alia sibt Ecclesia petere 
solebant”—“ because the Church of the Lord among them is still 
without a priest, and—needs that same good office which other 
Churches have been wont to ask of her,” viz: the supply of a 
bishop. There can be no doubt that not the nomination of a 
person, but the impartation of the gift of orders to supply a 
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vacant office, is what was here in question, as between Church 
and Church. But when St Ambrose goes on to upbraid them 
with their dissensions, which hinder “aut nos decernere, aut 
vos eligere, aut quisquam acquiescere, ut inter dissidentes sus- 
cipiat hoc munus,”—“ us (bishops) from resolving on anything, 
and you from electing, and any one from consenting to take 
the office among a people so dissenting,” and exhorts them “ut 
congruatis assensu ad postulandum sacerdotem”—“ to agree to- 
gether in uniting to ask for a bishop,” it leaves no more room 
for question, that the election by the people of some one to pre- 
sent for ordination, was the mode of “asking” for a bishop; 
the approval of the choice and consent to ordain, the mode of 
his being “given” by the metropolitan and com-provincial 
Bishops. St Ambrose, too, urges on them the example of 
the Vercellenses of former times, “qui sanctum Eusebium, 
quem nunquam ante cognoverant, posthabitis civibus, simul ut 
viderunt et probaverunt quem omnis elegit Ecclesia : merito 
creditum quod divina esset electus judicio, quem ommes postu- 
lavissent ;” without previous knowledge of Eusebius, they had 
— of him as soon as they saw him, in preference to 
their own citizens; and he was elected by the whole Church, 
and the election rightly deemed Providential, inasmuch as all 
had asked for him. 

The sense of “asking,” wherever it occurs concerning the 
consecration of a bishop, comes very clearly out in the sixth 
Sardican canon, on comparison of the Greek and old Latin 
forms: “If the assembled people desire that the settlement of 
the bishop sought by them should take place,” which the 
parallel Latin version in the Roman edition, renders “ congre- 
gata populi multitudo suadeat et instet ut fiat institutio Epis- 
copi, qui ab eis postulatur ;” the “ Antiquissima Versio” from 
the Vatican published by the Ballerini “ autem conveniens 

Jieri ordinationem Episcopi.” 

And further on in the same Canon, the sense of “giving”— 
keeping the connection in mind—becomes equally manifest. 
The absentee bishop, whose neglect the Canon is iding 
for, is to be admonished concerning the vacant See, that the 
people asks to have a pastor given to it, that is, to have an 
ordination take place. 

If more evidence were needed in explanation of the mutual 
relations of “the people” of a vacant in asking, and the 
assembled provincial bishops in giving, the needed bishops, 
I should be tempted by its satisfactory fulness to go a little 
beyond the limits of Dr Pusey’s field of examination, and ad- 
duce a from a letter of Leo the Great to the bishops 
of the Province of Vienne. “Let those who are to be ad- 
vanced to the Episcopate be asked in peace and quietness. Let 
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there be furnished a subscription of the Clergy, a testimonial 
from the persons of honour, the agreement of the men of rank 
and of the people: let him who is to be set over all, be chosen 
by all. The ordination let each metropolitan in his own pro- 
vince claim for himself, together with the seniors among his 
bishops.” Here (1,) asking (“ postulentur’’) is the whole pro- 
cess; then (2,) its two divisions are, the election (“eligatur” 
and the ordination (“ ordinationem ;”) and (3,) the election is 
to be by all over whom the elect is to be set, the laity making 
up three classes out of four, whose separate action is required. 
All this is indicated, not as an innovation, but as a return 
from innovations to the old time-honoured practice of the uni- 
versal Church ; and it was so. It.is a sore trial to leave this 
Gallican ground, once entered ; for never was richer harvest 
than the discussions between Zosimus, Celestine, Leo, and 
Hilary of Rome, and the bishops of Southern Gaul afford to the 
vindicator of the rights of the Laity in the election of bisho 
— to go into it would be to send you a book instead of a 
etter. 

Yet Dr Pusey’s use of language employed in the Council 
of Chalcedon (p. 45) to support his view of the donation to a 
See of the Bishop to be set over it by electing Bishops, is an 
irresistible inducement to look at some of the evidence to the 
contrary afforded by the Acts of that same Council. The case 
adduced by Dr P. is that of the metropolitan of Ephesus, of 
which he finds the Council holding that one “ who had the 
suffrages of all whose shepherd he is to be, should rule the 
Church ;” and that “there shall be given to the metropolis of 
Ephesus, as Bishop, one pointed out by God, and having the 
suffrages of all over whom he is to be shepherd, to be ordained 
by the Church there ;” and yet in one of its members, express- 
ing the opinion, that “ The Bishops of the Province know most 
about them, [the two Bishops who had, as rivals, been un- 
canonically intruded into the See ;] so let them say, according 
to their reverence and awe of God, who ought to have the See 
of Ephesus.” From this we are to infer that the Provincial 
Bishops were to settle the question who was to have the See ; 
therefore, that the person of their choice would be given to the 
diocese ; therefore that “the suffrages” of those over whom he 
should so be made shepherd, could only signify consent and 
approval, not election. It is obvious to remark that this being 
a case of contested claim of rival occupants of the See, the part 
of the Provincial Bishops in selecting one of them would only 
be to judge of and ratify a previous election by the people, pre- 
tended alike in either case. It may also be remarked, (and 
the remark applies to nearly every case adduced by Dr Pusey,) 
that a metropolitan See differs from an ordinary Bishopric, in 
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that, under Leo’s maxim, “qui prefuturus est omnibus, ab 
omnibus eligatur,” the comprovincial bishops have a direct in- 
terest in the election of their future superior, and might reason- 
ably, therefore, be expected to interfere to an extent not war- 
ranted in the addition to their number of a mere co-equal 
colleague. But leaving the case, with these remarks, to be set 
in comparison with those of Cyzicus, Caesarea, Milan, and 
Vercelli, (all metropolitan,) let us see whether the records of 
this same Council do not furnish fuller and clearer evidence 
of the mode of filling metropolitan Sees, than those fragments 
of opinions of its members. 

In the Sixteenth Session, in the discussion that grew out of 
the proposed Act recognising patriarchal supervision of the 
Eparchies of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace on the part of the See 
of Constantinople, after the representatives of the Roman See 
had made their objections, and the bishops who signed the 
proposed Act had severally denied their imputation of con- 
straint, the small minority that had dissented, being called on 
by the Judges, who, on the part of the Emperor, administered 
the civil authority in the Synod, for their reasons : 


“ Eusebius, Bishop of Ancyra, said : ‘I have my word to say, and 
that without meaning any prejudice to the proposal of the generality 
That I am quite free from any desire to ordain, I have shown by my 
acts. The Holy Bishop who just now attested his subscription, 
[Peter metropolitan ot Gangra,] and the one before him, I ordained. 

or all the city came to me to Ancyra, and they brought the suffrages. 
viz., the act, decretwm, attesting the election by the votes of the 
people and clergy,) I answered them, saying : I am not one of those 
who desire to ordain. They reminded me how their former bishops 
had been ordained by the Bishop of Ancyra, one, two, three. I said, 
whatsoever you may say to me, t will not throw myself into a dispute. 
[ Viz: to assert the privilege of his See in the case, against Constan- 
tinople.] After that they come and apply to the blessed Proclus, 
(the late patriarch of Constantinople.’) 

“ And as he (Eusebius) was saying this,” the Acts go on, “ Philip, 
the presbyter of the Church at Constantinople, said: ‘Thy piety 
(your reverence) wrote concerning Callinicus, but according to what 
thy piety now says, the blessed Proclus ordained Peter.’ 

“ Eusebius, of Ancyra, said: ‘The blessed one sent letters to me ; 
I ordained him. All this is not empty talk, but in proof of my pre- 
disposition in this matter, that after this I may bring in my wishes, 
and what I have to say upon such points as I have to notice. I went 
to Gangra ; I enthroned the bishop. So it fell out, that he died within 
a few days. Again, all those of the city coming to me, besought me 
to make another bishop. ‘I answer you (said I) the same now, be 
before,) I do not desire to ordain.’ They seeing my resolution in the 
matter, went to Constantinople, and took thither the lord Peter, who 
just now gave his attestation. Let these things, then, serve for proof 
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of my resolution, and that I have no desire to ordain. But I entreat 
that the cities may not have to pay (the expenses) on account of 
ordination. For when they who are edected by the city, having been 
approved by the Synod of the Province, are ordained in the cities 
themselves, the expenses are paid by the (Church) funds. This I 
know by experience, for they had a heavy burden to pay off on ac- 
count of him who was before me.’ 

“Philip, the presbyter, said : ‘That is done away by the canon. 
That is taken away by the laws and the canon. The altar is pure.’ 

“ Eusebius, of Ancyra, said : ‘ By the favour of God the reputation 
of the most holy Archbishop Anatolius is untarnished ; but no one is 
immortal.’ 

“ Anatolius, Bishop of Constantinople, said : ‘ By whom wast thou 
thyself ordained ? 

‘* Eusebius said: ‘By my misfortune I was found here, (i. e., at 
Constantinople, opposite to Chalcedon, across the strait ;) and was 
ordained by the blessed Proclus.’ 

“ Thalassius, Bishop of Cesarea, (the Exarch of the whole Eparchy 
proposed to be put under Constantinople,) said: ‘Let us go to the 
Lord Archbishop Anatolius ; and so decree it.’ 

“The most glorious Judges said : ‘ As the result of what has been 
done, and of the attested opinions of each, let us decree, first of all 
that the primary and chief honour, according to the canons, is to be 
preserved to the Archbishop, beloved of God, of the elder Rome— 
but that the most holy Archbishop of the royal Constantinople, the 
new Rome, ought to enjoy the same honourable precedence, and have 
himself of his own right power to ordain the metropolitans in the 
Dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and of Thrace, after this sort : that of each 
metropolis the clergy, and the proprietors and the men of rank and 
moreover all the reverend Bishops in the Province, or the majority 
of them, shall elect and choose whomsoever the aforesaid shall approve 
as worthy to be Bishop of the Church in the metropolis ; but that 
it shall be referred by all the electors to the most holy Archbishop 
of the royal Constantinople, to rest with him whether he choose to 
have the elect brought hither (to Constantinople) to be ordained ; or 
whether by precept from him he (the elect) shall receive the office of 
the episcopate in the Province ; but as for the holy bishops in the 
several cities, they shall be ordained by all, or the majority, of the 
reverend bishops of the province, the metropolitan having the ulti- 
mate approval according to the canon of the fathers that is before 
us, and the most holy Archbishop of Constantinople having no 
participation in the ordinations of those Bishops. This is the way 
the matter stands in our view: but let the holy and Cicumenical 
Synod be pleased to instruct us how it presents itself to it.’ 

“The reverend bishops cried out: “That is the right vote.’ 
‘That we all say.’ ‘That ag all.’ ‘That isa just decision.’ 
‘ Let it stand decreed.’ ‘That isa right vote. ‘All things are 
duly decreed.’ ‘ We pray, dismiss us, &%c,”* 


* Coun. Chal., Act 16. 
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The concluding portion of this decree, as drawn up by the 
lay-assessors, | accepted by the bishops, is a remar 
proof how little reliance can be placed on supposed evidence 
against the rights of the laity in election derived from a pre- 
termission of mention of those rights in any canon regulating 
ordination. 

The difference between the expressions used concerning the 
ordination of simple bishops and those employed with reference 
to the case of metropolitans might lead to the supposition 
that the full rights of the laity in the election of a metropoli- 
tan, so distinctly recognised, did not exist in the case of an in- 
ferior see; the concern of bishops only, in such case, being 
regulated by the decree. 

But an incidental production of evidence in the discussion 
of a case of contested metropolitan rights brought before this 
same Council, shews that such supposition would be false ; and 
that the same process was pursued with regard to the metro- 
politan in the case of a suffragan bishop as the Council re- 
quired to be observed with regard to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the case of election of a metropolitan in the 
Eparchies concerned in the decree. 

Nicza had been raised to the civil dignity of a metropolis 
by one of the Valentinians. It had before been under Nico- 
media, metropolis of Bithynia. 

A country town formerly dependent on Niceea, had, before 
this elevation of the latter, been made a city. The Bishop of 
Nicea claimed it as his suffragan See, when the imperial de- 
cree made his city a metropolis. 

The Archbishop of Nicomedia opposed his claim. They 
brought the case before the Council. Each was put to pro- 
duce his proofs of jurisdiction over Basileopolis. 

The Bishop of Nicwa alleged that his predecessor had or- 
dained a bishop for it. 

The Archbishop of Nicomedia answered that this had been 
done surreptitiously, or during a vacancy of the metropolitical 
See. For his part, he said: “I shew the votes (the m 
attesting the result of voting at an election) of the Basileopoli- 
tans, wherein they applied for a bishop: do thou shew where 
they applied to the Niceans to give them a bishop.” 

Now it is especially observable that this application to 
“ give a bishop” could not have been to a synod, as the Bishop 
of Nicea never claimed to have more suffragans than the one 
of the city in question. “Give,” therefore, would not in such 
case have meant, elect by vote of asynod. Nor was the ap- 
plication sup to have been to the bishop alone, “ but to 
the Nicsans,” that is, to the whole church. But if made to 
them, it could only have been as made to the Archbishop, in 
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the form of a certificate of votes electing a certain person, and 
- asking approval and consent, in order to his ordination by 
bishops called together for the purpose. 

This discussion, then, affords positive evidence what “ votes ” 
and “asking” do mean; and what “giving a bishop” does 
not mean. It clinches all the conclusions drawn from a re- 
a of the supposed inferential proof alleged by Dr 

usey. 

We are now enabled to go to a dictum of Celestine, Bishop 
of Rome, A.D. 428, quoted (from his Ep. 2, ad Episc. Gall. 5 
c. 5) in part by Dr Pusey (p. 41), and find in it, when given 
entvre, exactly the reverse of what the portion of it is supposed 
to indicate. ‘“Nullus invitis detur Episcopus” furnishes to 

Dr Pusey the inference, “The bishop was ‘ given to the peo- 
ple,’ not chosen by them; yet he was not to be forced upon 
them, if unwilling.” . 

“Nullus invitis detur Episcopus ; clei, plebis et ordinis con- 
sensus ac desiderium requiratur” is what I find in the origi- 
nal epistle of Celestine. It affords me, as read by the light of 
the foregoing evidence ; (1.) the ordination of a bishop implied 
in “ detur ;” (2.) the “petitio episcopi” “asking” for an ordi- 
nation, also implied in “ detur ;” (3.) the provision of a person 
to be so ordained, implied in “ requiratur”—by whom ? by the 
ordaining Bishops: of whom ? of the petitioning people, dio- 
cese or church: for whom? for the object of their choice, on 
account of whom they make their petition, in order to his ob- 
taining ordination which will give them, in him, a Bishop ; (4) 
the election, in order to such provision, implied in ‘ consensus 
et desideriwm ’—not ‘ consensus’ alone, but an agreeing desire 
for some one person ; (5.) the participation of the Laity, both 
people and men of rank, ‘plebis et ordinis’ together with the 
Clergy, in such election. Do I find more than our previously 
examined authorities abundantly bear me out in assuming to 
be there ? 

This introduction of Celestine, (A. D. 428), and his distinct 
mention of classes of the laity as severally participating in the 
election, induce me to go a little back in tracing both the tes- 
timony of the great See of Rome to the Catholic usage in this 
matter, and also, the progress of what certainly was an innova- 
tion in its form. 

Siricius, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 385, explicitly asserts the 
agency of the clergy and laity in raising the object of their 
choice to the episcopate. Tracing the course of one in lower 
orders, somewhat in the spirit of our last Collect in “The Or- 
dering of Deacons,’—‘ that they may be found worthy to be 
called unto the higher ministries in thy Church ’—he says: 
“ Exinde jam accessu temporum, presbyterum vel episcopatum, 
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si ewm cleri ac plebis edecwmarit electio, non immerito sorti- 
tur.” ‘In process of time he may not undeservedly attain to 
resbyterate or the E iscopate, if the election of the clergy 
and pick him out for it.’ Could a bishop in the United 
States express his hopes for his newly ordained deacon other- 
wise ? 

If a commentary on the language of the Roman bish 
were needed, it might be obtained from his contemporary 
Jerome. “The Church,” says he, “ often elects a watchman 
[he is commenting on the portion of Ezekiel used for a lesson 
in our institution office] from the last among her people. The 
watchman of the church, whether bishop or presbyter, becawee 
he is chosen by the people, by the study of the Scriptures know- 
ing and foreseeing what is to come to pass, must announce it 
to the people, and correct delinquents. Whence it is greatly 
to be ed lest we approach this duty being unworthy of 
it, and being taken by the people, give ourselves up to negligence 
and indolence.” A ‘entyéecnes urpose leads this same un- 
impeachable witness to testify still more fully to the fact of 
the election of bishops by the people, while descanting upon 
some of its evil consequences. “ The election of a bishop itself, 
makes for me. That married men are elected to the priesthood, 
I do not deny: because more priests are needed, than there are 
single men.—It happens sometimes that a severe style of dress, 
bent brows and a funeral gait offend the people, and having 
nothing to find fault with in the life, it vents its odium on the 
dress and walk. Many are elected, not out of love of them; 
but out of hatred of some other. Most frequently votes are 
gained by mere candour, which is contrasted by prudence and 
tines dhe. juguneen ofthe peopl -assithe enmaptilligtat 
times y my) ity errs, 
and in judging of the characters of priests each decides wn fa- 
vour of his own disposition, so as to seek, not so much one that 
is good, as one that is like himself, to be a prelate. It happens 
sometimes, that in pe ape @ married one to a single one, 
the married men, w ale een ee 
in fact as it were, passing an encomium on their own condition.” 
Can anything describe more clearly than this a popular elec- 
tion with all its features? Can cnpibide be more irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis that in those days dioceses received their 
bishops by gift from the synod of assembled bishops? I wish 
I had time and room to append to Jerome’s graphic querimony 
the curious and amusingly naive enumeration made by Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, in an address to the 
Church of Bourges, of the difficulties he found in making choice 
of a bishop to suit the people, who by express vote had left it. 
to him to fill their See. Some of our vacant dioceses might 
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think themselves described ; although I doubt whether any 
‘ could be found to act so wisely. 

But to return to the practice of the Roman See. The con- 
tested election of Boniface I, in 418, led to the address of a 
formal memorial to the Emperor by the clergy who supported 
him. Vindicating their choice, and the way in which it had 
been effected, they describe what were admitted requisites of 
legitimate procedure. “ We,” they say, (the writers are the 
‘Roman Presbyters,”) “after the death of the holy Zosimus, 
as usage required, and the very discipline of religion dictated, 
assembled together several priests, (t. ¢ bishops,) that we 
might consult, in the exercise of the convmon judgment, for the 
appointment of a successor. We convened, by notice given to 
all, at the same Church where before all had been assembled : 
and there, in joint counsel with the Christian people, we elected 
one marked out by the Divine precepts, (quem Deus jussit.) 
For we secured the venerable man Boniface, an old Presbyter, 
very learned in the law and of tried good character, and what 
still more recommended him, himself unwilling, by the accla- 
mation of the whole people and consent of the principal men Y 
the city, for consecration to the divinely instituted order, (ad- 
scivimus divine institutionis ordine consecratum.) For it is 
certain that the benediction was celebrated at a suitable time, 
with the subscriptions of seventy Presbyters, more or less, and 


the assistance (adstantibus) of nine bishops of various Pro- 
vinces ; and all — solemnities, required by use, were 


duly fulfilled.” These allegations show that it was then uni- 
versally understood and admitted that the established usage 
and discipline required in the case of a vacancy, the initiative 
by the Clergy of the vacant Diocese ; the presence of compro- 
vincial Bishops to make further proceedings valid ; the assem- 
blage of the whole Church, Clergy and Laity ; and the nomina- 
tion of candidates for ordination by the votes of the people and 
principal men, and the subscriptions of the Clergy. As there 
were Clergy, Laity and Bishops on both sides, and both candi- 
dates were ordained, the authority of the Emperor was invoked 
to decide to whom the See rightfully belonged. He took mea- 
sures to convoke a Council; but before the final judgment of 
the bishops could be obtained, the opponent of Boniface, by 
his own misconduct, forfeited his claim, and no opponent re- 
maining, the sole lawful claimant was recognised by the Em- 
eror, and the summons of the Council of Bishops from all 
taly, Gaul and Africa, revoked. The correspondence on the 
subject occupies ten folio pages of Baronius, throughout which, 
the distinction between the question of fact, as to which candi- 
date was duly elected, and the question of right, as to which 
was rightfully ordained, is kept diadlp and steadily in view. 
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Had there been merely rival elections, the principle on which 
the assembled Bishops of the E y ought to have acted, (and 
on which the Council of the whole civil diocese summoned by 
Honorius, must have acted, had its action been final,} is clearly 
laid down by Leo I, in entire conformity with the claims of 
the Roman Presbyters, as made twenty-six years before he 
wrote. He asserts both the indispensableness and the entire 
freedom of election by the clergy and the people. “ When the 
election of a Bishop is under discussion, he must be 
before all, whom the consent of the el and of the people shall 
have asked, with agreement : provided, that if the votes shall 
have been divided, and part given to some other person, then 
preference shall be given, according to the judgment of the 
metropolitan, to that one who shall be recommended by the 
. largest — and greatest merit ; only that no one shall be 

ordained for a people unwilling and not asking ; lest the city 
either contemn or hate a Bishop not desired by it ; and become 
less religious than is fitting, through not being allowed to have 
the person whom it would.” This rule makes an affirmative 


expression of the popular will a necessary preliminary to ordi- 
nation; and accordingly Leo goes on to instruct Anastasius, 
as Exarch, to require of the metropolitan a report both as to 
the fitness of the Bishop elect, and as to the fact of his election 


by the clergy and people, before he gives his sanction to the 
ordination, as due and proper. The direction for the settlement 
of a metropolitan is, if possible, even still more explicitly to 
the point. “The provincial Bishops ought to assemble at the 
metropolitan city, in order that by the ascertainment of the 
will of all the clergy and of all citizens, the best of the 
Presbyters or of the deacons of the same Church may be elected, 
whose name the provincial Bishops should report to the Exarch, 
ready to fulfil the votes of those who ask for him, when the 
shall have agpgertained that the Exarch also is satisfied with 
that which has been satisfactory to them.” As the Exarch, so 
the provincial Bishops, have only to pronounce upon the fitness 
of a person whose name is laid before them, as that on which 
the wills of the clergy and laity of the city are agreed, and for 
which the gift of ordination, and by the performance of that 
necessary rite, of a Bishop for the city, is asked. You perceive 
how completely this bears out what was remarked, above, on 
the question of metropolitical ordinations, as it came up in the 
Council of Chalcedon, with which this evidence of St. Leo is 
contemporary. East and West agree exactly, each contributing 
some detail to supply the deficiency of the other. 

I had intended to bring down the chain of Roman evidence 
to the time uf Gregory the Great, and adduce a few of the 
many noticeable cases which his correspondence furnishes ; 
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(more than one in which he recognises, as valid and sufficient, 

‘ elections of bishops made by laity alone ; and one in whic’ as 
Exarch he requests a layman, the Judge of Campania, to con- 
voke “priores vel populum civitatis, ut de electione alterius cogi- 
tatis’—the chief persons of a city, to take order for an eicc- 
tion ;) but I am passing all reasonable limits. Allowing my- 
self to be led, by connection of points as they severally rose, 
from case to case, I have regularly examined but a small por- 
tion of Dr Pusey’s argument. My position would be continu- 
ally strengthened by going on with a thorough investigation of 
the remainder. Much lies before me in my notes, as satisfac- 
tory as anything that has been adduced, and for its variety of 
bearings on the question, likely to add greatly to the degree 
of conviction which the evidence already given may have suf- 
ficed to produce. But I cannot think it necessary to detain 
you longer. Indeed nothing but the apparently perfect con- 
fidence in his cause of such a scholar as Dr Pusey, and the 
transparent candour and earnest piety which lent a weight to 
his advocacy of it, not at all belonging to the array of facts or 
argument presented, could have justified me in writing at such 
length against a view held in opposition to some of the very 
chiefest authorities in such questions. 


That great light and glory of our branch of the Church, 
ag tp rere says, in refutation of Bellarmine, that “ J¢ 


18 , that in the age of Cyprian (then when the Church 
was yet under the cross) the votes of the people did not inter- 
vene, and therefore bishops were not selected for office by such 
votes. That practice lasted long after Cyprian’s time, and 
might well be allowed as a consolation to the people groaning 
under the cross and hourly expecting death, and therefore 
religiously careful to elect the very best man for the office.” 
The whole of Dr Pusey’s argument from Cyprian and Origen, 
that ‘ the new bishop was chosen not by but im the presence of 
the people,’ he sets aside in a single sentence. “The ‘ pre- 
sence of’ the people in Cyprian includes their testimony con- 
cerning the life, but it does not exclude their vote for the per- 
son.” 


“Yea,” says Francis Mason, the learned vindicator of Anglican 
orders, “ the suffrages of the people are a thing so clearly set downe 
in antiquitie, that Pamelius himselfe cannot deny them : ‘ Wee deny 
not (saith hee) the olde rite of electing bishops, by which they are 
wont to bee chosen, the people being present, yea rather by the voyces 
of the people ; for that it was obserued in Africk, is evident by the 
election of Evadius, the successor of 8. Austin, concerning which there 
is extant his 110 Epistle ; in Greece in the age of Chrysostome, as 
appeareth by his third booke of Priesthood ; in Spaine by this place 
of Cyprian, and Isidor in his booke of Offices ; in France by the 
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epistle of Celestinus; at Rome by those things which were spoken 
before upon the epistle to Antonianus ; yea everywhere else by the 
87 Epistle of Leo; and that this custome continued untill G: 
the first appeareth by his Epistles ; yea even unto the times of the 
Emperours Charles and Lodowick, as it is manifest enough out of the 
first booke of their Chapters; and the same Pamelius in another 
place saith + ‘The manner of chusing the Bishop of Rome was often 
changed ; first Saint Peter chose his succcessors Linus, Cletus, and 
Clemens; then Anacletus and the rest unto the second Schisme 
betweene Damasus and Ursicinus, were created by the suffrages of 
the clergie and the people.’ Behold how Pamelius, who a little 
before interpreted the peoples elections in Cyprian, as though they 
elected onely by way of testimonie (a colde and a hungry interpreta- 
tion) is now forced to confesse (O the evidence of trueth) that they 
elected by way of suffrage; yea, and that the Roman Bishops from 
Anacletus to Damasus, (that is, from the yeere 103 to the 307, 
[- 370]) were so elected. Wherefore it is most true which is affirmed 
y our learned Bishop, ‘ Presentia plebis, &c.,” quoting Bishop 
Andrewes, as above. 


~ “Let those know that they err,” says the incontestably 
learned and able De Dominis, “who consider that of old the 
part of the people consisted only in rendering testimony of the 


fe and manners of the candidate.” In a whole chapter of 
his great work, through more than thirty closely printed folio 
pages, he maintains, with a solid and well digested mass of 
earning, the right and practice of the Laity to exercise “a 
judicial and effective power, by way of proper suffrage and 
election” in the appointment of bishops, eee the first 
eight centuries, in every portion of the Church. 

Bingham (whose language in describing the position of An- 
drewes and Mason I have just been using) with his usual hap- 
piness of method, fills the second chapter of his Fourth Book 
with a selection from the evidence of the peel and elective 
power of the Laity in the election of a bishop. 

Pearson adds to the same side the weight of his wonderfully 
accurate learning and critical acuteness. He confutes by anti- 
cipation Dr Pusey’s argument from the Synodical letter of 

tian bishops concerning the election of St Athanasius, 
by shewing that at Alexandria, as in other Churches, the peo- 
ple had their share in the election of the bishop, and that 
“indeed the Bishops of Alexandria seem, from the most an- 
cient times, to have been elected by the people. Nay, he 
adduces the direct testimony of St Gregory Nazianzen, in 
contradiction of Dr Pusey’s construction of the letter; that “by” 
the incidents described in it, “ by the vote of all the penple,: 
Athanasius was “ in a spiritual and apostolical way” elected. 
Sirmond says, in language, every word of which is weighed 
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and measured with the exactest conformity to history: “It 
was the ancient custom of the whole Church, that bishops 
should be created by the suffrages of the clergy and people over 
whom they were to be. Innumerable instances, here, 
show that the right of voting in the appointment of bishops 
remained in the people, in the Western Churches,” down to the 
time of the Carlovingian empire. “In the Gauls, it is plain 
that the votes of the clergy and of the people in the election of 
bishops were free, as long as they were underthe Roman empire.” 

“The election of a bishop,” says Petau, “ was in such wise 
left to the votes of the people, that bishops were present, or 
rather presided, for the purpose of preserving order in the 
proceedings, and directing them. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to say that this custom was abrogated by the Council of 
Nice, and election reserved to the bishops. On the contrary, 
it continued long after the Nicene Council to be the practice 
that the bishops were created by the le.” After citing 
Celestine, and Leo, and the Fourth Council of Carthage and 
the Second of Arles, he breaks off—“sed in re trita et vulgata, 
nihil opus est testimoniis.” 

It is in contradiction to the judgment of such men that we 
are now asked to receive an account of the procedure of the 
early Church in Episcopal appointments, according to which 
they would be fitly and truly described in the severe but just 
language used by Hooker of appointments of another kind. 
When the assembled bishops “ have chosen whom they think 
good, the people’s consent thereunto is asked, and if they give 
their approbation, the thing standeth warranted for sound and 
good. But if not, is the former choice overthrown? No, but 
the people is to yield to reason ; and if they which have made 
the choice, do so like the people’s reason, as to reverse their 
own deed at the hearing of it, then a new election is to be 
made ; otherwise the former to stand, notwithstanding the peo- 
ple’s negative and dislike. What is this else, but to deal with 
the people as those nurses do with infants, whose mouths they 
besmear with the backside of the spoon, as though they had 
fed them, when they themselves devour the food ?’”* 

Dr Pusey’s misapplication of the 18th Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Antioch, (p. 44,) to the case of a refusal to elect in order 
to consecration, instead of that to which it really applies, a 
falling off from an election made after consecration had, brings 
his view of the relation between the bishops and the people 
strictly within the range of Hooker’s withering sarcasm. “The 
people might reject the bishop provided for them,” yet the 
case must be “referred back to the full Synod,” that is, to the 
bishops who had “ provided” him ! . 


® Eccles. Pol. b. vii. s. 16. 
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The canon in question did not contemplate the invasion of 
popular right under a delusory recognition which Dr P 
finds in it: but it does exemplify very well the peculiar diffi- 
culties that attend the study of this question, growing partly 
out of the paucity and indirectness of the proofs in the short 
period of the liberty of the Church ; partly out of the disturb- 
ing influence of the civil power, increased and sadly compli- 
cated by the three hun years of struggle with shins and 
heresies which succeeded the first three hundred years of strife 
with he:then rule. In every direction there were continually 
recurring temptations to strain, distort, or alter law to meet 
circumstances ; and all that we know of the action of the 
Church, comes down to us through a medium of more or less 
prejudice and party spirit. Our information, too, is naturally 
derived mostly from the history of the greuter Sees, in the 
management of which all the worst elements of strife and cor- 
ruption were incessantly interfering with the operation of es- 
tablished principle and law. 

Thus it was that at Antioch the persecutors uf Athanasius, 
set on by the Arianizing court of Constantius, legislated to k 
him out of the See whence he had been unjustly expelled, 
against the will of his people, who had rejected the intruder 
Gregory, forced upon them by the Arian Bishops and the court. 
The ath, 11th, 12th, 18th, and 19th, canons obviously bear on 
the circumstances, real or alleged, of Athanasius and the in- 
truder into his See; and several of the others are as obviously 
framed with reference to the condition of the Alexandrian 
patriarchate at the time. Of such legislation the very utmost 
to be expected is, that it shall not be found flagrantly to violate 
law or usage offering inconvenient hindrance to the schemes 
of unrighteous usurpation. A reference to a provincial synod 
was doubtless thought ample concession to the aggrieved rights 
of the laity ; for contempt of which, St Athanasius charges 
Constantius with shewing himself as Antichrist ; inasmuch as 
he “has undertaken to change the law, setting aside the ordi- 
nance of the Lord by the apostles, changing the custom of the 
Church, and inventing a new sort of ordinations,” of which, the 
alleged anomalies are: 1, bringing bishops from strange and 
distant places ; 2, “to people who will them not ;” and 3, with 
threats and letters to the civil governors, “ instead of proper 
recommendations to the people” Here the are the 
aggrieved claimants, whose rights by custom of the Church, 
old law, and the constitution of the Lord by the apostles, have 
been infringed upon. The bishops in question were ordained 
and sent, under the Emperor’s command, by other bishops. 
Athanasius does not insist on the rights of the provincial 
bishops, so rudely set aside, as the main ground of grievance 
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_ (or even sole ground, as it would have been, by Dr — 
hypothesis,) nor as any. The people, and their will, are his 
und of claim. They had chosen him. They had rejected 
ener For. violating their rights, he regarded Constantius 
as-little better than an Antichrist. And yet it was to aid in 
carrying ——_ that violation, that the Eusebians at the 
dication passed the Antiochene canon about 


Synod of the 
rejected bishops ! 

A very different course had been pursued, nine years before, 
by the father of Constantius. He, too, at the instigation of 
the same Eusebians had sanctioned the displacement from the 
very See where this Council was now held, of the orthodox 
Bishop. Eusebius describes the resulting difficulties (no doubt 
really arising from sympathy with their unrighteously con- 
demned Bishop) as growing up among the Laity and as spread- 
ing from them to the commonalty of the city, and even to the 
governors and military : and says that the strenuous exertions 
of Constantine and his emissaries composed the storms of the 
multitude. These, says the panegyrist, ‘he taught to do what 
befitted godliness,’ they had the management of affairs, then, 
to some extent. Thus they were brought to acquiesce in the 
deprivation of their Bishop, and the appointment of a substi- 
tude. But unfortunately for the latter purpose, the choice of 
the people fell on Eusebius, already Bishop of Cesarea, who 
had distinguished himself by his successful eloquence in fur- 
thernnce of the Emperor’s purposes. 

Eusebius, declining to give the imperial letters preceding 
his own election, on the ground that being full of matter of 
accusation, their publication might stir up anew old griefs, 
transcribes those only which followed the settlement of the 
troubles ; “by which the emperor exhorted the Antiochenes 
by no means to will the translation of the ruler of others, but 
in pursuancé of the law of the Church, to choose for their 

or whomsoever the Saviour of all should indicate, writing 
separately both to the é and to the bishops.” The choice, 
it must be remembered, was to be of a metropolitan, in which 
the elective part of the bishops was more direct than in filling 
an ordinary See. But there, the people are first thought of 
and addressed as having, in the exercise of their will and 
choice, the right and duty of carrying out the law of the 
Church, and ministering in the providential government of the 
Saviour. 

In his letter separately addressed to the people, Constantine, 
setting before them the reasons for not persisting in their 
choice of Eusebius (of which they had sent him records of their 
proceedings, in which were recorded the cries of the people, 
their plaudits and epithets of praise when they declared their 
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choice of him), speaks of it as depending on the mind of the 
pone yam : - urges them to es —_ —— to the 
g rule of their customary usage, they bestow the n 

pains in seeking out such a man as they want, excluding all 
factious and disorderly clamour. For such procedure is always 
unjust, and out of the collisions of different interests (in behalf 
of the several objects of preference) sparks and flames arise.” He 
ends with cautioning = so to manage the course of things, 
as not a second time to fail for want of counsel, and make their 
trouble profitless, All this, to the people. In the Emperor's 
letter to Eusebius, it is noticeable, that in recounting what he 
has done, he mentions “the Epistle to the people” first, and 
after that, its companion-letter “to the other fellow-priests ” 
of Eusebius (the bishops), “who,” he says, “had themselves 
written to him on the matter.” So in his letter to the as- 
sembled bishops themselves—after acknowledging the account 
which he had received from them and from his secular offi- 
cers, and referring them to an appended copy of his letter “to 
the people of the Antiochians,” in which he had counselled 
them what would be pleasing to God and for the good of the 
Church—he refers to the statement in their letter to him, 
“that according to the mind and will of the people, and of 
your resolution, Eusebius has been promoted to the episcopate 
of the Antiochians.” This clause, no doubt, as Valesius notes, 
was a mere extract from the bishops’ letter to the Emperor. 
They, therefore, had spoken in those terms, and in that order, 
of the transaction. 

Constantine goes on to recommend two presbyters, as re- 
ported to him to be worthy of the episcopate, whom he thinks 
it well to indicate to the bishops as fit to be by them, with any 
others whom they might think worthy of the episcopate, no- 
minated or proposed for election ; in doing which, the bisho 
would take action in the matter conformably with the tradi- 
tion of the apostles. “Thus should the rule of the Church and 
the apostolic tradition be maintained in the regulation of the 
election (‘electionem’ Vales) in consonance with ecclesiastic 
observance.” The election of their bishops by the people of 
Antioch, would thus be upon nomination of their metropolitan 
(or exarch, afterwards patriarch) by the bishops of the eparchy ; 
the latter, in this case, making the nomination upon the sug- 
gestion by the Emperor, himself not even a layman, but a mere 
catechumen. 

Under the wise father, the bishops of the Antiochene Synod, 
in 332, recognised and directed the power, which, to gratify 
the ill-advised son, in 341, the bishops of the latter Synod le- 
gislated to thwart and nullify. The Council of 341, while it 
could not deny, sought to destroy the right of the laity of a 
VOL. VIILL—NO. XXVII E 
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diocese to reject an intruded bishop, by affirming a final ap- 
pellate control over it by a Provincial Synod. Constantine and 
the Synod of 332, while they fully owned, cautiously wrought 
upon and directed, the lay responsibility for the person, se- 
lected to receive ofice from those in whose sole keeping the 
power to confer it was by all alike held to be reposed. 

It is too important to this question not to be distinctly 
brought out, that the absolute right of bishops to grant or 
withhold ordination, is utterly untouched by the interest of 
the Laity in providing objects for the exercise of that right. 
It is as true here, in the United States, where the Laity have 
a voice in all admissions to Holy Orders, as it ever was any- 
where, that in all cases “ the decision lies with the bishops,” — 
the person ordained “is given to the people” by those who 
have a perfect and unquestionable right to withhold the gift. 
Hooker's description of the first constitution of the diaconate 
applies perfectly, mutatis mutandis, to our American admis- 
sions to orders of any degree, and to the primitive proceed- 
ings in the settlement of a bishop. 


“ When deacons having not been before in the Church of Christ, 
the Apostles saw it needful to have such ordained, they first assemble 
the multitude, and show them how needful it is that deacons [a 
bishop] be made : secondly, they name unto them what number they 
judge convenient, what quality the men must be of, and to the people 
they commit the care of finding such out: thirdly, the people hereunto 
assenting, make their choice of Stephen and the rest; [a candidate 
for the Episcopate ;] those chosen men they bring and present before 
the Apostles: howbeit, all this does not endue them with any 
ecclesiastical power. But when so much was done, the Apostles, 
finding no cause to take exception, did with prayer and imposition 
of hands make them deacons, [a bishop.] This was it which gave 
them their very being ; all other things besides were only preparations 
unto this.” 


Our clear, consistent reading of history depends entirely on 
the attention with which we keep distinct the several agencies 
thus concerned in bringing together the person and the office, 
under diverse responsibilities and with separate instrumenta- 
lities in creating the resulting officer. 

On the occurrence of a vacancy in the Episcopate, or of a 
need for the erection of a new see, an office is presented to 
be filled. It is in the trust and keeping of certain officers and 
stewards. They have to answer for its right bestowal, on their 
peril. They give it, or withhold it, as they find it consistent 
with their trust to do. It is to be asked of them. It can 
never be obtained, but by their grant. Of the duty and fit- 
ness of making that grant, they must be the judges. Every 
time they make it, they act judicially and authoritatively 
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Until they decide to give, and act on their decision, all pre- 
liminaries are worthless and ineffectual. 

But these trustees hold under certain obligations. He who 
created the trust may have created it as a limited trust. He 
may have laid down laws for its exercise. He may —— 
scribed conditions indispensably pre-requisite to its being called 
into operation. 

They themselves, moreover, inasmuch as they exereise a 
joint-trust in common, must have certain regulations, of force 
among themselves for their own government in the adminis- 
tration of their trust. 

Such regulations must prescribe the conditions under which 
office is to be imparted or created, and to some extent’ esta- 
blish the principles on which judgment is to be given im be- 
stowing it. 

A see is vacant, or a new see to be created. 

Who isto fillit? The nearest bishops? If so, how many ? 
which? Any, conjoined by hazard? or only those in certain 
relations? if so, in what relations? how determined? under 
what sanctions ? with what limits and restraints? 

All these questions, obviously, concern only the mode of 
discharging trust in conveying office. Their settlement on one 
or another principle, in one or another way, in no wise affects 
the fulness and absoluteness of the trust. 

But office requires person as its subject. 

Who is charged with the provision of that subject ? 

It is certainly conceivable that such provision should be an 
independent and co-ordinate trust. It would be consistent 
with many analogies in nature and Providence that it should 
be so. All life is dependent on the coincidence of two co-or- 
dinates for its origination and continuation. The concretion 
of abstract office into the officer may be rendered contingent 
on the co-operation of two several trusts, either absolutely 
incapable of separate discharge, or mutually dependent for 
right and efficient action, or subordinated the one to the other, 
so that the interdependence, though general, shall not be 
whiversal, admitting of differences of relation, and degrees of 
limitation. This last condition, again, would be in aceord- 
ance with analogies all but universal. 

The question in discussion is, whether such independent and 
co-ordinate trusts, absolute or modified, do exist in the case of 
the Episcopate? Whether, in the fulfilment of the organic 
functions of the Church, provision has been made for the sup- 
ply of persons to fill its highest trust by an instrum i 
different from that to which is committed the continuance of 
the trust itself? Whether, while the office is committed, for 
perpetuation, to those who hold it as a joint-trust in common, 
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to be given or withheld under rules governing themselves and 
themselves only, the provision of persons to bear the office 
has been left, more or less absolute or restricted, to what may 
be generalised under “the personality” of the church—the 
whole body of those not bearing office? 

The analogical probability is, a priori, strongly in favour of 
the affirmative. All nature, all life, all society, seems to work 
by such combination of binary forces. The unlikelihood is on 
the side of a trust not coparcenary. An organ in a body not 
dependent on other organs for nutriment, increment, develop- 
ment, and direction of forces, would be monstrous. An Office 
in a society, held and filled at the independent and uncon- 
trolled will and conscience of its occupants, would be little, if 
at all less so. As an organ of the Body of Christ, as an Office 
in the Society of which He is Head and Captain, a self-elect- 
ing Episcopate, kept up by its own accretion to itself of mate- 
rial of its own choice and provision, would be equally anoma- 
lous and unexampled. 

But there are grave reasons, in this case, in the nature of 
the trust itself, why it must be participated in by the people, 
as well as the segregated ministry. 

The Catholic maxim “ Ecclesia est in Episcopo” is true, first, 
because the commission “to send as sent” involves the conti- 
nuation and extension of the work of Christ in His Church in 
all its means and appliances, and in the work, of all its fruits ; 
but secondly, also, because the visible type and outward mean 
of the unity of the Church is in the bishop. In the diocese 
with its bishop, is the visible earthly plenitude of the Church, 
a church in its 71 cwaredv according to Ignatius, the * om- 
nium corpus” of Polycarp, in the old Latin version of his Epis- 
tle. To the constitution of that completeness two factors must 
contribute: 1, a representation of its One Head in heaven; 2, a 
representation of the members as one ; the coincidence of these 
in one being the visible symbol and pledge, the living sacra- 
ment, as it were, of the oneness of the whole in its entirety. 
They coincide in the bishop, when he is really the representa- 
tive of the people, (the clergy and laity, in this respect, mak- 
ing up but one body,) and at the same time actually by com- 
mission from Christ, His representative. Of this two-fold 
delegacy of the bishop, his brethren in the ministry of lower 
degrees are inferior sharers, each in his place and station, 
holding for portions of the flock and for seasons of more or 
less duration, a share of the commission of the bishop, and 
receiving for that share, an appointment from the people, more 
or less directly. Through the bishop the commission from 
heaven radiates, and in him the delegacy of the community 
culminates. Only in the joint representation which he bears 
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does he become the actual symbol and quoin, as it were, of the 
oneness of the body, in which it is a church. 

Again: it has appeared in many of the passages I have had 
occasion to adduce, how perfectly the early writers acquiesced 
in the view of the Episcopate, as the Priesthood of the Church 
in its highest and quite peculiar type. ‘O ‘Isgeis¢ and Sacerdos, 
“the priest” by way of eminence, are quite as often as any 
other term the designation of the chief minister of the diocese. 

It is as the “ minister” or servant, both of Christ and of His 
people, that the bishop is thus pre-eminently the priest. Minis- 
tering for the One TRUE Prizst in heaven, he represents in 
the functions of his office the one only Oblation and Interces- 
sion, and is the instrument of the Great High Priest for carry- 
ing on His work on earth. So does every minister. So do all 
the ministers in the diocese. But their ministry concentres in 
their chief, through whom it is imparted, and by whom it is 
directed. For and to the Church he represents the Priesthood 
of Christ, carried on by its human instruments. But the Priest- 
hood of Christ is imparted to all His Church, making it a “king- 
dom of priests.” That Priesthood in the membership is conti- 
nually exercised in all acts of worship. The offering to Gop 
through Christ is made by the whole Body, every part partici- 
pating in the sacrificial act. Of that universal Priesthood the 


chief representative of the a is the focus—the point, as it 


were, of the ascending flame. In the coincidence of that repre- 
sentative Priesthood of the people with the ministerial Priest- 
hood of Christ, the Priesthood of the Church on earth receives 
its unity and perfectness. It has them, when the man elected 
by the people to serve them in the Priesthood receives his com- 
mission from Christ to minister in His behalf in the things 
pertaining to Gop. 

Further: the organic life of the Church on earth as a 
Divinely constituted human Body consists, in one aspect, in the 
exercise of powers and the submission to that exercise, meet- 
ing and coalescing; in another, in the discharge of func- 
tions and the acknowledgment of those functions in the per- 
sons of the bearers, mutually coinciding. Power to act 
in the Church must be from Christ, exercised by His repre- 
sentative. Submission to its exercise must be by the people 
of Christ, and implies choice of the object to which it is made. 
“ Willing in the day of the power of their Lord,” they show 
their withagnens by receiving in His name whom He sends 
to them ; but as a people they do this by delegation of one 
from among themselves to be their symbol and bear that 
name. As such, the bishop is the perpetual type of Christ’s 

ople bearing the Master's yoke, while on the part of the 
bast, whose commission they have chosen him to receive, he 
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represents the power of which, in the office of the ministry, he 
is the instrument. 

The functions of that office are received by the bishop from 
the whole Church, and for the whole. His ordainers repre- 
sent the Episcopate in common, (in solidum); and his orders 
are good throughout the Catholic Church. But in him the 
functions are committed to a person, whom the whole Church 
knows only through his office. The recognition of the office 
in the person, and consequent acknowledgment of the func- 
tions, is made for the diocese by those interested in their dis- 
charge, the people. In minor degree, this takes place in each 
order of the ministry ; but it culminates in the bishop, and is 
therefore, pre-eminently requisite in his appointment. As in 
marriage, not only does the man take the woman to his 
wedded wife, but the woman also, for her part, takes him for 
her wedded husband; so the restraint of the Episcopate, held 
in common of all its members, begins when the diocese fixes 
on the man in whom it shall be vested, and is consummated 
in the impartation of the office so restrained to the person 
thereby capacitated for its reception. 

Such, my dear , are some of the reasons lying behind 
the facts of history, why the right of the laity in the election 
of a bishop seems to me a matter of too much moment to be left 
without vindication when assailed. The higher the authority 
arrayed against it, the more venerable, on every account, the 
name by which it is in danger of being borne down, the more 
bounden the duty of marshalling in its defence whatever slen- 
der stores any one, however humble, may happen to be able 
to command. 
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Museum, Lambeth Palace, and Trinity College, Dublin. By 
Rosert Vavenan, D.D. London, 1853. Pp. 583, 

4. Die Vorreformatoren des vierzehnten und fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Erste Halfte : Johannes Von Wykliffe ; durch 
Faieprica Bourrnazr. Ziirich, 1856. Pp. 643. 


Ir is related of Napoleon, that, in one of his more pensive 
moods, speaking freely of his own eventful career, and seeking 
to anticipate for himself the final verdict of history, he drew a 
vivid picture of the steadily shrinking dimensions of his renown. 
Then his achievements filled libraries. By and bye a volume 
would suffice ; then a chapter; then a paragraph; and then a 
line ; till finally, perhaps, there would remain only his name, 

It was a true picture, and has a philosophy underlying it, 
which worldly ambition would do well to learn. It was true, 
not of Napoleon pre-eminently, but equally and inevitably of 
all the heroes and architects of mere earthly kingdoms, whose 
place in history must eventually be determined, not by what 
they were in themselves in respect to force and faculty, but 
by what they were and what they achieved in relation to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ. Only this kingdom endures, tra- 
versing the centuries, and binding the names of its heralds, 
martyrs, and champions into one undying fellowship of sweet 
and goodly renown. It is not the grossly wicked only whose 
memory must rot, but the memory of all must rot whose names 
are not linked with the fortunes of that kingdom, which, like 
the stone cut out of the mountain, will keep on expanding till 
it has filled the earth. Frederick the Great of Prussia, the 
ablest monarch of his century, was born in 1712, and died in 
1786, in the 75th year of his age, and the 47th of his reign. 
David Brainerd was born in 1718, six years later than Frede- 
rick, and died in 1747, thirty-nine years earlier than he. And 
even now it may well be questioned, whether the name of 
Brainerd is not on the lips of more men, and oftener on their 
lips, by two, if not by ten to one, than the name of Frederick. 
In mere fame, it may well be questioned, whether the Connec- 
ticut missionary has not already eclipsed the Prussian monarch. 
Such is the reward of those who toil and suffer, even in sup- 
posed obscurity, for the glorious kingdom of our Lord. 

The name of Wycliffe is no exception to this law, but rather 
a most remarkable and decisive exemplication of it in the face 
of remarkable enmities and infelicities of fortune. For more 
than a hundred and fifty years from the time he first lifted his 
voice, and sharpened his pen, against the abuses and corrup- 
tions of the Papal Hierarchy, the impediments in the way of 
his just renown seemed well-nigh insuperable. Everything was 
done, which an untoward fortune could do, to wipe his name 
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and his achievements out of history. His own birthplace and 
his own family were against him, persisting in their allegiance 
to Rome. Of the two hundred souls now numbered in the 
little hamlet where he was born, one-half are still Romanists. 
His relatives, people of property and high social position, pro- 
bably disowned and disinherited him. We say probably, for 
the only allusion to the matter by Wycliffe, occurs in a trea- 
tise “On Wedded Men and their Wives,” now in manuscript at 
Cambridge, in which he says: “If a child yield himself to 
meekness and poverty, and flee covetousness and pride from a 
dread of sin and to please God, by so doing he getteth many 
enemies to his elders ; and they say that he slandereth all their 
noble kindred, who were ever held true men and worshipful.” 
From the time of his first going to Oxford in 1340, when he 
was sixteen years of age, it is supposed that he never once re- 
turned to his home. The young eagle never looked again upon 
the nest in which he was hatched and reared. His name is not 
to be found in the extant records of the household. Evidently, 
the haughty family, outraged by his abandonment of the ances- 
tral faith, wished his connection with them to be forgotten. 
And then he lived in an age when England was semi-bar- 
barous. Its population, known to have been but about three 
millions at the time of the Reformation, cannot have been, in 
the time of Wycliffe, much above two millions. The country 
was largely covered with forests, and these forests were haunted 
by robbers. It was only a little while before Wycliffe’s birth 
that any stringent measures were taken for the protection of 
travellers. In 1285 it was enacted, that the highways, from 
one market town to another, should be widened, so that there 
should be no bush, or tree, or dike within two hundred feet of 
the road on either side. There was scarcely a road in all the 
kingdom practicable for wheeled carriages, even in summer. 
Men travelled on horseback, and often in caravans, for mutual 
protection. None used carriages but ladies of high rank and 
the sick. It required some weeks for the intelligence even of 
a king’s death to reach all parts of the realm. Few in the 
middle class of citizens could write, so that divided and scat- 
tered families might live for months, not many miles apart, 
without mutual intercourse of any sort. Even so lateasa hun- 
dred years subsequent to the age of Wycliffe, a Mrs Paston 
writes thus toa brother: “ Right well beloved brother ! I com- 
mend me to you, letting you wete that 1 am in welfare. I 
marvel sore that ye never sent writing to me since ye departed : 
I never heard since that time word out of Norfolk. Ye might 
at Bartholomew Fair (Aug. 24th) have had messages enough 
to London, and if ye had sent to Wykes, he should have con- 
veyed it tome. I heard yesterday that a worsted man of Nor- 
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folk, that sold worsted at Winchester, said that my Lord of 
Norfolk and my lady were on pilgrimage to our Lady on foot, 
and so they went to Caister: and that at Norwich, one should 
have had large language with you, and called you traitor, and 
picked many quarrels with you : send me word thereof. I pray 
you send me word if any of our friends be dead, for I fear 
there is a great death in Norwich, and in the other towns in 
Norfolk, for I assure you it is a most universal death that ever 
I wist in England, for, by my troth, I cannot hear by pilgrims 
that pass the country, nor none other man that rideth or goeth 
about, that any borough town in England is free from sick- 
ness.” 

The art of printing was not yet invented ; not, indeed, till 
near a century later. No iron fingers then, as now, scattered 
the leaves that heal the nations. Pen and ink, wielded by 
slowly-moving human fingers, did all the publishing. Instead 
of whispering galleries, eager to catch every earnest utterance 
and keep it echoing, men spoke into blank, boundless s 
and got back faint answers. Verily, it was a most unpropitious 
time for a great man to dream of doing a great work. A good 
time enough for brawn and broadswords : not so good for mere 
brains, and what comes of brains. 

Above all, the House of Lancaster, which at first befriended 
Wycliffe and his work, presently cooled off in its ardour and 
turned against him. Henry IV, who came to the throne in 
1399, fifteen years after Wycliffe’s death, found it for his in- 
terest to pay court to the Papal clergy, and let them do their 
utmost to annihilate every trace and every memorial of the 
attempted reformation. Inquisitors swarmed in all parts of 
the kingdom, searching houses for copies of Wycliffe’s Bible, 
and his other writings, to commit them to the flames, so that, 
if possible, no written word of his might go down the ages. 

Such have been the impediments to Wycliffe’s renown : the 
scorn of his own family, dropping his name out oftheir records; 
the semi-barbarism of the age in which he lived and lectured, 
preached and wrote ; and, crowning all, the shameful conspi- 
racy between the English Governmentand the Papal Hierarchy, 
to destroy utterly every memento of him. 

Our knowledge of him is consequently meagre in the extreme. 
Of no one of the great Reformers do we know solittle.* Fox, 
in his “ Acts and Monuments,” first published in 1553, has 
a brief notice of Wycliffe, which has been compared to “a piece 


* Of personal incident@ which so enlivens biography, and opens a man to 
the Samet inspection of subsequent generations, next to nothing has been 
preserve 

+ This famous work was first printed in one vol. folio, but in 1632 was re- 
printed in three vols. folio, and in 1684 had reached the ninth edition. 
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of quaint and fantastic mosaic,” but which makes a very in- 
' distinct impression, and omits entirely to mention his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into English. 

The first publication in our language, which can, with any 
propriety, be described as a Life of Wycliffe, was the volume 
issued by Lewis in 1720. It is valuable for the documents 
it furnishes, but was wrought up with no skill, and fails en- 
tirely to kindle any enthusiasm in its readers in behalf of the 
subject of it. To those who covet dry reading, this work is 
commended as one of the best specimens of literary aridity 
within our knowledge. A second edition of this work, cor- 
rected and enlarged, appeared at Oxford in 1820. 

To Robert Vaughan belongs the credit of awakening a wholly 
new interest in the personal character and career of the great 
English Reformer. In 1828 he published a Life of Wycliffe 
in two volumes, for which he prepared himself by a most con- 
scientious and painstaking antiquarian inquisition into every 
nook and corner of England, where he had reason to suspect 
that there lurked any relic of his hero. He hunted up the 
writings of Wycliffe, scattered in manuscripts over the king- 
dom, in public and private libraries ; determined, as well as he 
could, their dates ; overhauled and set in their true, or at least 
in their most probable, chronological order, the documents 
which Lewis had published, not knowing their order, thereby 
damaging Wycliffe’s reputation for consistency ; and put these 
— for the first time into an attractive and readable 

orm. 

In 1832 another biography of Wycliffe appeared, from the 
pen of Charles Webb Le Bas, the materials for which he ac- 
knowledges were drawn almost exclusively from Lewis and 
Vaughan. 

In 1853, after nearly a quarter of a century, Vaughan re- 
turned again to the work of his youth, after fresh investiga- 
tions and with increased maturity of judgment, recasting and 
rewriting the whole work. The result we have in a single 
quarto volume of 583 pages, which must now be accepted as 
the classic biography of Wycliffe. By no means the best con- 
ceivable biography ; a little garrulous and chattering perhaps, 
making the most of its leanest scraps of material, and yet a 
work for which we may well be grateful. Its most serious 
defect is the failure to go scientifically into the theology of 
Wycliffe, developing his opinions in a systematic and thorough 
manner. This defect, felt most keenly in Germany, has lately 
called forth from that land of scientific historians, a Life of 
Wycliffe by Bohringer (1856), a volume of 631 pages, devoted 
especially to the development of the doctrinal opinions of the 
great Reformer. 
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These are our biographies of the English forerunner of the 
German Reformation. And these with the writings of Wycliffe 
himself, some of them printed more than three hundred years 
ago, others only five or six years ago, are the basis of the pre- 
sent article. 

Wycliffe was born in the county of York, in the northern 
part of England, eleven miles north from Richmond, and five 
miles below Bernard Castle, on the right bank of the river 
Tees, in a little hamlet called Wycliffe, or Wye-cliffe, that is 
Water-cliffe, or the “clift near the water.” .“ Unde Wigclif 
hereticus originem duxit.” So it was said, in his Collectanea, 
by John Leland, an antiquarian who wrote about one hundred - 
and fifty years after Wycliffe’s death. The silence of the 
family records, already alluded to, has occasioned some debate 
in regard to the matter, but this explicit testimony of Leland 
cannot justly be set aside. The mansion in which he was born 
occupied a knoll of ground beautifully overlooking the river. 
It afterwards grew into larger dimensions. The Wycliffes in 
1606 ceased to be inheritors of this property.. The name of 
Tunstall came by marriage into the Wycliffe family, and the 
property passed over to this name. Within the present cen- 
tury, the name of Tunstall has given place, in its turn, to the 
name of Constable. But they have all been che np About 
forty years ago there was an old man in this little out-of-the- 
way parish of Wycliffe, who, though in humble condition, 
claimed to be a descendant of the original Wycliffe family. 
The Tunstalls so far acknowledged his claims as to assign him 
a small pension. He was tall, of good presence, and those 
who knew him, often spoke of the strong resemblance between 
his features and those given in the portrait of the great Re- 
former. He carried himself loftily ; though poor, never put- 
ting his hand to common labour. He had a turn for mechanics. 
He was the great regulator of time to the neighbourhood, lay- 
ing claim to the supervision of all clocks and watches, which 
he adjusted, repaired, and kept to the hour by means of a 
couple of watches which he carried, one in each pocket of his 
waistcoat. In this capacity, he made periodical calls upon his 
acquaintance, had his gossip, took his refreshment, and then 
with some stateliness of manner bowed them good-day. And 
so the last faint shadow of Wycliffe vanishes out of history. 

The date of Wycliffe’s birth is not certainly known, but has 
been assigned, with sufficient probability, to the year 1324. 
Of his early life, till he was sixteen years of age, not a single 
incident has reached us. In all his voluminous writings there 
is no mention of his parents and relatives, nor, with the excep- 
tion of the passage just now cited, is there the remotest allusion 
to them; while they, on their part, have favoured the world 
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with no reminiscence of him. We can, therefore, only imagine 
what he must have been ; with his familiar portrait before us, 
so keen, scholastic, and dauntless, for the outward form ; with 
his writings before us for the inward force ; inferring the boy- 
hood from the manhood, the eaglet from the eagle. A quick, 
buoyant foot there must have been, pacing the ancestral hall ; 
a clear, grey eye, looking out over hill and meadow and wind- 
ing stream. 

Here let us leave him for a little, while we glance briefly at 
the religious history of the island which gave him birth. Twice 
over had England been won, nominally at least, to the banner 
. of the Gospel. For the first time in the second century, when 
the Roman eagle had his wing over the island; but Christianity 
can hardly have gone much, if at all, beyond the bounds of 
the twenty-eight Roman municipalities, which then dotted the 
land. The old druidical superstition, though overborne, had 
not probably been wholly eradicated. The Saxon Conquest, 
in the fifth century, plunged the island back again into the 
darkness of heathenism. Odin and Thor came riding down 
over the land with killing glance and ponderous hammer, 
crushing out what there was left of Uruidism, and nearly all 
that had grown of Christianity, or at least driving it away into 
the mountain fastnesses, where perhaps it never wholly expired. 
And so the kingdom remained for more than a century, subject 
again to Paganism, till Augustine and his little company of 
monks, in the year 597, landed on the isle of Thanet, chanting 
the hymns, and bearing aloft the symbols, of a Church already 
far gone in its mediseval corruptions. 

It is one of the curiosities of history, that a people who are 
really so brave and sturdy, and who have, in the long run, ac- 
complished so much for the material progress, and the civil and 
religious freedom of the world, as the English people, should 
yet so many times have been subdued by adventurous con- 
querors, and should have bowed themselves so tamely to the 
Papal yoke. Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have all 
trodden the proud island underneath their victorious feet, 
while Rome farmed it for generations, as one of her most loyal 
provinces. From the year 725, under King Ina of West Sax- 
ony, to the time of Henry VIII. in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, for a period of eight centuries, with the excep- 
tion of-a single year (the year 1165, under Henry II.), the 
whole kingdom paid tribute to the Papal Court, in the tax 
known as “ Peter’s Pence,” the aggregate of which, in the 
thirteenth century, considerably exceeded the royal income. 
From 1213, under King John, to 1332, under Edward IIL, 
there was an additional subsidy, paid by the English to the 
Roman Court, of a thousand marks (nearly four thousand dol- 
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lars) a year; collected, it is true, irregularly and with lon 
intermissions, but never protested against as a usurpation, til 
it was finally put an end to by Edward III. Down to the time 
of William the Conqueror (1056-87), who proved himself fully 
a match for Hildebrand, the Pope had no meeker subject than 
the English monarch. And then again, after the time of Wil- 
liam, Rome once more prevailed, in spite of the spirited resist- 
ance of Henry II., whose proud head finally bowed (in 1174) 
in lowly penitence at the tomb of the murdered Becket, till at 
length the Papal arrogance reached its zenith in the person of 
Innocent III. (1198-1216), and the British servility reached 
its nadir in the person of John (1200-16), nicknamed “ the 
Landless.” In 1213 this imbecile prince basely consented to 
hold his crown as a fief of the See of Rome, and to pay a 
thousand marks a year, in token of his dependence. Lin- 
gard, the Catholic historian, reports his oath of fealty as fol- 
lows: “He swore that he would be faithful to God, to the 
blessed Peter, to the Roman Church, to Pope Innocent, and 
to Innocent’s rightful successors ; that he would not, by word 
or deed or assent, abet their enemies to the loss of life or limb 
or liberty ; that he would keep their counsel, and never reveal 
it to their injury ; and that he would aid them, to the best of 
his power, to preserve and defend against all men, the patri- 
mony of St Peter, and especially the two kingdoms of 
England and Ireland.” __ 

When the pride of nationality has thus touched bottom, it 
must either die or commence ascending again to the surface ; 
and so it proved in the case now treated of. In the year 1215, 
on the memorable 15th of June, the haughty barons of Eng- 
land, on the beautiful meadow of Runnymede, wrung from the 
feeble hands of this dishonoured vassal of Rome, that noble 
beginning of larger liberty to England, the Magna Chart (Pa, 
The national spirit now warmed and waxed apace. e 
thousand marks a year were no longer paid very piously. It 
is a joke of Punch, that to resuscitate a drowned Yankee, you 
must search his pockets. The recipe is quite as good for the 
stout old uncle, as for the lean young nephew ; quite as good 
for John Bull as for Jonathan. The truth is, it is not in the 
family blood, on either side of the Atlantic, to enjoy being 
taxed immoderately, especially when the taxes are to be car- 
ried over the seas anywhither. Accordingly, in the year 1332, 
this shameful tribute of a thousand marks, promised by John 
more than a century before, was annulled by Edward III., and 
so an end was made of this matter. n the year 1346, 
England snatched her glorious laurels from the field of 
Cressy, and ten years later, still other laurels from the field 
of Poictiers.s And now the English blood, as history best 
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knows it, and we are most proud of it, is fully up: while the 
Papacy, on the other hand, is now in exile at Avignon 
(1305-76), under the heel of France, and not smelling very 
sweetly in the nostrils of Christendom. 

At just about the middle point of this Avignon exile and 
Avignon scandal, six years before the battle of Cressy, in the 
year 1340, young Wycliffe leaves his home for a residence in 
the renowned University at Oxford, or “ Oxenforde,” as it was 
often called ; in our day, the wealthiest university in one of 
the most impressive and interesting cities in the world, made 
up of twenty colleges and five halls; even in Wycliffe’s day, 
not destitute of historic fame, but valued also for its central 
location in the kingdom, its remoteness from any Episcopal 
seat, and because, by reason of the water and its walls, the 
city, in these turbulent times, could easily be defended against 
armed assault. The origin of this University is lost in obscu- 
rity. Perhaps it began in the sagacious munificence of Alfred, 
who died in the year 900. It was much resorted to in the reign 
of Henry II. (1154-89), though not chartered till the time of 
Henry III. (1216-72). In the thirteenth century, it was second 
in celebrity only to the University of Paris, which claims pa- 
rentage of Charlemagne. In 1231, thirty thousand students, 
from all parts of Europe, thronged the streets of Oxford. The 
University of Oxford, unlike that of Paris, provided houses set 
apart for the lodging and boarding of the students. Till more 
than two centuries after the Norman Conquest, these buildings 
were merely rented by the University, and yet were occupied 
exclusively by the students, who were thus kept separate from 
the townspeople. When Wycliffe entered Oxford, only six of 
the twenty colleges, and only three of the five halls, now in 
existence, had been founded.* Endowments there were in those 
days, as in ours, for the maintenance, entire or partial, of such 
as were in need. But those endowments, as compared with 
the standard of our day, were very meagre. The expression, 
“ poor scholar,” significant enough even now, had a meaning 
then, which, for the credit of Christendom, we may hope it 
will never have again. With Chaucer for the limner, the 
picture is as follows: “The scholar is famed for his logic, and 
Aristotle is his daily bread ; but otherwise his rations are slen- 
der enough. The horse he rides is as lean ‘as is a rake,’ 
and the rider no better off. His cheek is hollow, and his coat 
threadbare. His bed-room is his study. Over his bed’s head 
aresome twenty volumes in black and red. Whatever coin he 


* Of the Colleges: (1.) Merton, founded in 3265 ( § University, 1280; 


(3.) Baliol, 1281; (4.) Exeter, 1314; (5.) Oriel, 1326; Queen’s, 1340. Of 
the Halls: (1.) St Alban’s, founded in 1200; (2.) St Edmund's, 1317; (3.) St 
Mary’s, 1325. 
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gets goes for books, and those who help him to coin will cer- 
tainly have the advantage of his prayers for the good of their 
souls while they live, or their repose when they are dead. 
His words are few, but full of meaning. His highest thought 
of life is of learning and teaching.”* This is a specimen of 
the best. Absolon, the “ Parish Clerk,” is of a less exemplary 
cut. He is a gay gentleman, with curled hair, shining like 
gold, and floating abroad like an open fan. His surplice is as 
white as a hawthorn blossom ; his stockings brilliant red ; his 
shoes with a likeness to the windows of St Paul’s imprinted on 
them. 
A merry child he was, so God me save, 
Well could he letten blood, and clip, and shave, 

A haunter of taverns and beer-shops was he, and not altogether 
the safest man to be about amongst the honest housewives. 
In short, it is Medizeval England which is now before us, with 
its poverty, its coarse manners, its deformed Papal faith, and 
yet with a rugged life in it, needing only development and 
culture to make it the pride of Christendom, and the hope of 
the world. 

Such was the Oxford which welcomed young Wycliffe in 1340. 
The number of students at that time is supposed to have been 
ten thousand, or thereabouts ; not a thirdas many as there had 
been previously. This great falling off in numbers was charged 
upon the Mendicant Monks, who had got a footing in Oxford, 
and decoyed the boys by scores and hundreds, into the monas- 
tic life, till parents were afraid to send their sons there. 
Wycliffe first entered Queen’s College, then just established. 
Shortly, he removed to Merton, where he was first Probationer, 
and afterwards Fellow, with an income of fifty shillings a-year. 
Merton was at this time the most famous of all the colleges. 
Occam, the great nominalist (d. 1347), was on the list of noted 
men. As also Bradwardin, one of the most erudite men of the 
age, author of “ De Causa Dei,” written to confute the Pela- 
gians, which led Chaucer to rank him with St Augustine ; he 
died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1349. Such was the college 
which gave one of its fifty-shilling Fellowships to Wycliffe 
while he was yet only a boy.f This marked honour proves 
him to have been a lad of rare parts and of brilliant promise. 

How well he fulfilled this early — and justified the 
good opinion conceived of him by his superiors, is a matter 
neither of vague conjecture, nor of dou fame. Itis 
on all sides, that he became very shortly the foremost se 


* Chaucer’s “ Clerk of Oxenforde,” as cited by Vaughan. 
+ Merton has now twenty-four Fellowships, and four Scholarships, which is 


about the average, New College having seventy Fellowships ; while University, 
Baliol, and Lincoln, have only twelve. . : 
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and thinker of his age. He first addressed himself to the study 
of philosophy, and so excellent were his parts, and so vast 
his application, that he is said to have learned by heart all the 
most intricate portions of Aristotle ; and that, afterwards, when 
he came to apply himself to divinity, he mastered easily all the 
niceties of the schoolmen. His contemporary, Knighton, 
Canon of Leicester, a hater of him and his doctrines, says of 
him: “Doctor in theologia eminentissimus in diebus lis. In 
philosophia nulli reputabatur secundus: in scholasticis disci- 
plinis incomparabilis.” To these scholastic attainments, Wy- 
cliffe added the study of civil and canon law, as well as the 
municipal laws and customs of his own country. But his fa- 
vourite study was the Bible, to which he devoted himself with 
a zeal at that time wholly unknown, and which soon earned 
for him the honourable title of Evangelic, or Gospel Doctor. 
Next to the Scriptures, he studied diligently the four great 
fathers of the Latin Church—Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Gregory. Of more modern divines, the two who com- 
manded his highest respect, and had most influence over him, 
were Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln in the early part of 
the preceding century, and Richard Fitzralph, one of his pre- 
decessors in the chair of divinity at Oxford, appointed Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in Ireland, in 1347, both of whom were 
bold witnesses against some of the monastic abominations of 
the age. So did a wise Providence train him for his work. 
Meanwhile, the spiritual life of Christendom, to all outward 
appearance, is rapidly declining. The Papal Court is more 
rotten with sensuality, and more rank with simony, than ever 
before. Monasticism, whose whole career had been made up 
of alternations of revival and decay, the oscillations only 
quickening as time rolled on, is now at its lowest ebb. The 
Mendicant Orders, so reformatory in their aim, and at first so 
useful, are turning out even worse than their predecessors. 
The work of grace going on in the heart of the Church, and 
and destined eventually to find voice in such men as Tauler, 
Kempis, and “ The Friends of God” in Germany, preparing the 
way for Luther, has not yet come fairly to the surface. Just 
at this juncture, when the harvest of sin seemed ripe for the 
sickle, there came a frightful scourge among the nations. That 
ge pestilence, the most wide-spread and desolating of 
which we have any account in history, called in Germany and 
in the northern kingdoms of Europe, “ The Black Death,” com- 
mencing its course in China, and preceded everywhere by omi- 
nous convulsions of nature, such as earthquakes and inunda- 
tions, followed by droughts and famines, traversed the Conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa with steady pace, and fell on Euro 
in 1348. Its ravages were fearful, almost beyond belief. In 
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Avignon, where it first struck Europe, in the January of 1348, 
sixty thousand human beings fell victims to it. Burial became 
impossible, so that the Pope found it necessary to consecrate 
the Rhone, that bodies might be thrown into it without delay, 
there being no longer any room for them in the churchyards. 
Italy was the most severely visited of all the countries of 
Europe; full one-half its population, according to Trithemius, 
the Benedictine annalast, having been swept off. In Germany, 
where the scourge was lightest, more than a million and a 
quarter of the people died. Even Norway, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia, the most northern kingdoms of the Continent, wailed 
under the stroke. England also suffered severely. The ocean 
itself was not spared. Ships, with crews struck dead upon 
their decks, drifted without guidance from shore to shore. In 
the whole of Europe, at least 25,000,000 are computed to have 
perished ; in the whole world, perhaps one-third of the human 
race. Most of our historians have passed very lightly over this 
stupendous calamity ;* but the part it had to play in the re- 
ligious renovation of Europe is not easily exaggerated. It was 
the fiery ploughing of Europe for future harvests. It smote 
the nations dumb with amazement, deepened the spiritual 
life of serious and earnest thinkers, and roused them to a new 
activity and diligence in saving souls. Of its influence upon 
the religious mind of England especially, we have the clearest 
tokens. The corruptions of the Papal Church became more 
and more offensive and intolerable. The voice of God was 
heard, in his terrible judgments, summoning the people to 
repentance and reformation. 

How profoundly Wycliffe was stirred is evident in all his 
writings. Commencing as a mere scholastic, a man of the 
university, and not of the world, his feelings deepened as he 
advanced, till at length there was no relief and no rest for him 
but in labour, and in conflict for the good of others. Of his first 
appearance before the public as a writer, there is some question. 
The famous tract entitled “The Last Age of the Church”— com- 
monly attributed to him, is thought by Vaughan to be so un- 
worthy of his genius, that it must certainly have proceeded 
from some other pen. This tract, issued in 1356, is a pious 
protest against the ecclesiastical abuses and moral corruptions 
of the age, but abounds in “ fanciful imbecilities,” not likely to 
have come from so nervous and masculine a brain as that of 
Wycliffe. He was not the man, Vaughan thinks, to find in the 
letters of the Hebrew and Latin alphabets the centuries of 
Jewish and Christian history. 


* For the best account of this pestilence, see a work entitled “The Black 
Death in the Fourteenth Century,” by Dr Hecker of Berlin, translated into 
English, and issued in London, 1 pp- 205. 
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“It was about the year 1360,” says Lingard, “that the 
name of Wycliffe is first mentioned in history. He was then 
engaged in a fierce but ridiculous controversy with the various 
orders of friars.” In the opinion of Vaughan, we have no 
decisive proof that he entered the lists quite so early as this ; 
although, without doubt, he had fully made up his mind that 
the Mendicant Orders were a grievous nuisance in England, and 
was ready, on the first fitting occasion, to level his lance against 
them. His treatise entitled “ Objections to Friars,” is appa- 
rently of a later date. 

The attempt made by Catholic writers to account for Wy- 
cliffe’s hostility to the monks by seeking a personal motive to 
it in his deposition, through their influence, from the Warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall, merits only the contempt of all inge- 
nuous and philosophic students of history. Personal interests 
may certainly enter into such a controversy, and give it inten- 
sity, while the grand moving cause of it lies far deeper down. 
It was a clear conviction of intellect, more than feeling of any 
kind, which first set Wycliffe against the friars. Scholasticism, 
more than piety, was the beginning of his revolt from Rome. 
Not that piety was wanting, or feeble, but Wycliffe was first 
of all a schoolman ; practical, indeed, as the English always 
have been, but also, unlike the English of our day, highly 
speculative. The more practical men of that age, as, for ex- 
ample, Huss, and Jerome of Bohemia, were the men of the 
Continent, while England furnished the loftier guidance of 
speculation ; a relation between the east and west of Europe 
which has been reversed since then. 

In the year 1361, Wycliffe —— before us as a priest, and 
is presented to the rectorship of Fylingham, which, in 1368, 
he exchanges for Ludgershall, which was nearer to Oxford. 
Again, in 1375, he was presented to the prebend of Aust, in 
the Collegiate Church of Westbury, and about the same time 
to the rectorship of Lutterworth in Liecestershire, in which 
latter place, afterward being silenced at Oxford in 1381, he 
spent exclusively the last four years of his busy life. But, with 
the exception of these last years, his parochial cares were merely 
incidental to the main business of his life. A portion only of 
the year was spent at the rectory, while his duties at Oxford 
engrossed the greater part of his time and strength. 

To Oxford, therefore, let us now return, and see how our 
champion carries himself in the desperate encounter with a 
cruel Hierarchy, whose choking gripe upon the timid, tremblin 
conscience of Christendom is but just beginning to be loosened. 
And let us appreciate, if we can, the England and the Euro 
with which he had to deal ; with no Bible for the masses, only 
tradition, and that tradition in the hands of an ignorant and 
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immoral clergy ; the reigning philosophy of the schools a shal- 
low nominalism ; and even eealeas itself a bundle of barren 
dogmas. 

Tn 1361, shortly after his presentation to the Rectory of Fy- 
lingham, Wycliffe was honoured with the Wardenship of Baliol 
College, which he held for four years, until, by the expulsion 
of the monk Wodehall, in 1365, Islip, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, opened the way for him to the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall.* Islip, dying the next year, was succeeded by Lang- 
ham, who had been a monk, and who made haste, therefore, to 
oust Wycliffe from his office, and reinstate the deposed Wode- 
hall. 

Wycliffe appealed promptly to the Pope ; butin vain. After 
four years of debate and intrigue, the Papal decision went 
against him,—a decision purchased by his rival, it was said, at 
the heavy price of two hundred marks, equal to about a thou- 
sand pounds of the present currency. That this loss of his case 
and his office is not what made a Protestant of Wycliffe, sting- 
ing him into rebellion against the Church, is plain enough, not 
only from the general character of the man, in any sensible 
estimate of it, but also from the fact that, even while the ques- 
tion was pending, his tongue was abundantly busy against the 
monks. And besides this, he had broken ground, four years 
before, in a vital controversy about jurisdiction, then raging 
between the Papal and English Courts. In the year 1365, 
Pope Urban, strangely oblivious of Cressy, Poictiers, and the 
parliaments of a hundred years, committed the stupendous 
folly of demanding the old King John tribute of a thousand 
marks, which had not been paid for three-and-thirty years, and 
which the English Government were pretty well determined 
never should be paid any more. This demand, so ill-advised 
on the part of the stupid Pope, the King and Parliament of 
England repelled with scorn. This opened the whole question 
of jurisdiction between the temporal and spiritual powers. 
Wycliffe sided at once, and boldly, with the King and Parlia- 
ment. He sent forth a tract, in answer to one written by a 
monk, in which he took the ground, that the authority of the 
Pope in England could extend rightfully only to spiritual 
things, while in civil matters the civil authority must be su- 
preme. This principle, carried out to all its legitimate logical 
results, sweeps away, of course, the Medieval Papacy. But 
Wycliffe himself had not yet reached this issue. So far was he 
from having reached it, that he wound up his elaborate discus- 
sion of the question by subscribing himself ‘A lowly and obe- 
dient Son of the Roman Church,” protesting that “ he desired 


* Canterbury Hall is no lo in existence, having been united, in 1545, wi 
Christ Chureh College. sh via ° ” 
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to assert nothing that might appear unjust towards the said 
Church, or that might reasonably offend pious ears.” 

The man who had gone that far, however, was, of course, 
not a very safe subject for ecclesiastical tyranny to meddle 
with. Sober logic, which of itself moves always slowly enough, 
and more slowly still when restrained by a reverent heart, is 
apt to. have its pace somewhat quickened, and rightly too, by 
the spur of personal affront and outrage. And so it happened 
in the case of Wycliffe. The madness, which befalls only 
those whom the gods are meaning to destroy, fell now upon 
the Pope of Rome, and Wycliffe was insanely shut out from 
the Wardenship of Canterbury hall, that he might take the 
wardenship of a new age then already knocking at the gates of 
Christendom. 

Two years after this, in 1372, when forty-eight years of age, 
Wycliffe received the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and began 
at once to lecture on theology at Oxford. Professorships, in 
the modern sense of the word, sustained by endowments, or a 
fixed stipend, were not then known in Europe. At that time, 
and till near a hundred years later, professors lectured, on their 
own account, to such as could be drawn to hear them, and with- 
out fees, for the most part, as the students generally were poor. 
The doctorship in divinity conferred the right to lecture, but 
left the rations to come as they might. Every professor, in 
short, was a sort of “ Teufelsdroeckh,” only without contempt, 
since all fared alike. On such terms did Wycliffe commence 
his theological career at Oxford. His lectures were, of course, 
in Latin, and the substance of them has been preserved in the 
famous “ Trialogus,” which has made as much noise in the 
world as the “ De Principiis” of Origen. The name Trialogus 
is given to this work because it consists of a series of colloquies 
between three speakers, Truth, Falsehood, and Wisdom, 
Wycliffe himself speaking in the person of Wisdom. In its 
topics, form, and spirit, the work is intensely scholastic, dis- 
cussing the abstrusest questions in the abstrusest manner, 
and yet with passages and tones of deliverance in it, which 
must have shaken the cobwebs, and stirred the dust of the 
lecture-room, as with the breath of a new dispensation. The 
earliest printed edition of this work, of which there are but 
few copies now in existence, is in the quarto form, and bears 
date 1525, but without the name either of the printer, or place 
of publication. The Trialogus is in four books, the first of 
which treats of God, the Trinity, and Ideas, denounces tradi- 
tion as the fountain and measure of Christian doctrine, and 
appeals to the authority of Scripture. The second book dis- 
cusses the manifestation of God in his works, the 7 of the 
world, the proportions of matter, the immortality of the soul 
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the nature, gradations, fall, and punishment of angels, the 
decrees of God, and the heavenly world, denouncing astrology 
and alchemy. The third book is occupied with questions of 
theology and morals as presented in the Scriptures, unfolds the 
virtues of the Gospel, lashes the vices of Christendom, explains 
the nature of sin, original and actual, and sets forth the incar- 
nation and death of Christ as the only ground of human hope. 
In this book, our Professor takes care to inform his hearers 
that, in his judgment, “ all or the greatest number amongst 
the religious orders will fall under the condemnation of the Son 
of Man, inasmuch as they all seek their own, or the interests 
of their own order, neglecting the defence of the Divine law.” 
The distinction between mortal and venial sins, then so much 
in vogue, he denies and denounces, declaring that “the evil of 
every sin is infinite.” Praying to saints is not absolutely in- 
terdicted by him, but he says it is better to pray directly to 
Christ as God, adding, that “many are of the opinion, that 


when prayer was directed only to the middle person in the 
Trinity for spiritual help, the Church was more flourishing, and 
made greater advances than it now does, when many inter- 
cessors have been found out and introduced.” Believers are 
described as soldiers of Christ, with a stern conflict before 
them; and then, as if already bracing his own spirit for the 


extremest possibilities of fortune, he adds these startling words: 
“We have only to declare with constancy the law of God before 
Cesarian prelates, and straightway the of martyrdom 
will be at hand.” ‘The fourth book of the Trialogus treats of 
the sacraments. Wycliffe accepts the seven sacraments of the 
Romish Church ; but five of them, it is evident, are sacraments 
for him in a lower sense than the other two. Baptism, he 
teaches, is valid without the chrism and the trine immersion, 
the affusion of water, in the name of the holy Trinity, being 
all that is essential. The baptism of infants he holds to be 
requisite, even females being allowed, in cases of extreme ur- 
gency, to administer the rite; but he will not undertake to 
determine what becomes of infants who die without it. In 
regard to the eucharist, he rejects the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion, though he insists with emphasis upon the real presence of 
Christ in the elements.* Indulgences come in for a blow 
from his vigorous arm. Stoutly does he belabour “the sensual 
Simonists,” who “chatter on the subject of grace, as though it 
were something to be sold and bought, like an ox or an ass.” 
The monastic orders are handled by him without gloves. He 
exposes their sensuality, their frauds, and their meddlesome, 
malicious cunning. In conclusion, he discusses the interme- 


* Vaughan says he did not reject the dogma of transubstantiation till after 
1378. But, on this point, see Boehringer’s Johann von Wykliffe, p. 340, 
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diate state, holding to a sort of Purgatory, though not in the 
superstitious and coarser form of the doctrine ; then passes on 
to the final judgment, and glances at the eternal destiny of the 
saved and lost.* 

Such lecturing was a new thing at Oxford—new in Christen- 
dom. Its deep and solid learning commanded respect ; its 
raciness was refreshing, while the gallant daring of it fasci- 
nated the youthful auditory, like the nodding crest and ringing 
steel of a noble knight. Lively discussion was, of course, pro- 
voked amongst the students, the buzz of which went far and 
wide over the kingdom. All ears were awake, and all eyes 
were turned towards Wycliffe as the acknowledged master- 
genius of the University, the most accomplished scholastic of 
his age. Rome had her eyes on him, and the King and the 
Parliament ; but, best of all, the young men and the masses, 
who always are the first to recognise a new hero. 

Wycliffe next comes before us in the character of a Diplo- 
matist. In 1374, the third year of his lecturing at Oxford, he 
was sent to Bruges, in the Netherlands, as one of four Com- 
missioners, on the part of England, to meet Commissioners 
from the Papal Court at Avignon, for the adjustment of a dis- 
pute, which had arisen in regard to the disposal of English 

enefices, the Pope having, up to that time, exercised an 
authority in such matters, which the English Parliament and 
people were willing then no longer to concede. The embassy 
resulted in no immediate advantage to the cause of religious 
freedom, but in great ultimate advantage, in that it gave 
Wycliffe the intimate acquaintance and warm personal friend- 
ship of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was a member 
with him of the royal commission ; a friendship, both the chi- 
valry and the value of which were put to the test, not long 
afterwards, when the thunders of Papal wrath began to break 
about the Reformer’s head. 

On his return from the Continent, after an absence of some 
months, Wycliffe was rewarded for his services by a presenta- 
tion, as we have already noticed, to the prebend of Aust. But 
while fortune thus smiled upon him, she frowned upon his 
sturdy patron, the Duke of Lancaster. The King and his son 
Edward, the Black Prince, heir-apparent to the throne, were 
both of them infirm, the former from age, the latter from dis- 
ease, so that Lancaster had become the virtual sovereign of the 
realm. The French war, which brought glory at first, was 
now going on rather badly. Popular feeling had, therefore, 
begun to set somewhat against him. The priesthood, full of 
hate towards him on account of his patriotic and reformatory 


* For an outline of the Trialogus, in the briefest possible statement of the topics 
handled in it, see Le Bas’s Life of Wycliffe, in the Appendix, pp. 437, 438. 
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sympathies, took prompt and cunning advantage of this wan 
of iathina and did their utmost to mislead and poison the pu 
lic mind in regard to him and his measures. The result was, 
that instead of the “good Parliament” of 1376, eager for 
almost any measure in opposition to Rome, discontented Eng- 
land confronted Lancaster, in 1377, with a Parliament clamor- 
ous against Wycliffe, and bent upon bringing him to trial as a 
heretic. This Parliament assembled in January, and on the 
19th day of the month following, the two Houses of Convocation 
sat convened in St Paul’s Church, awaiting the appearance of 
the Reformer, who had been summoned down from Oxford, to 
answer the charge of heresy. In due time Wycliffe enters, tall, 
thin, and venerable ; clad in a loose, long black robe, belted 
about the waist ; his grey beard sweeping his breast, and the 
light of his keen grey eye as steady as the gleam of burnished 
steel. Behind him walks a servant, bearing books and papers, 
which he has need of in his defence, but especially the Book of 
books. It is plain that he is armed and ready for the encoun- 
ter. But before the trial could open, a hot dispute arises be- 
tween Courtney, the presiding Bishop, on the one side, and the 
Duke of Lancaster and Lord Perey, Earl Marshal of England, 
on the other. High words pass, and the whole assembly breaks 
up in an uproar. 

But Wycliffe has roused the fears of the Papal Court, and is 
not thus to be dropped and let alone. In 1378, a new king 
meanwhile having mounted the throne, and a new protest 
against the usurpations of Rome having issued from the Re- 
former, five bulls were sent from Rome to England, three of 
them addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, one to the King, and one to the University 
of Oxford, denouncing Wycliffe as a heretic, and calling for 
his commitment to prison. This led to the famous Synod at 
Lambeth in April, before which Wycliffe is said, by his ene- 
mies, to have answered feebly and evasively to the charges 
entered against him; as though he quailed in the presence of 
his ecclesiastical superiors, and dared not say at Lambeth what 
he had said so often, and in so many forms, at Oxford. The 
charge is false. Wycliffe understood himself, and his judges, 
and the occasion. It was not a popular harangue that was 
called for, discussing all the matters at issue between the Church 
and himself as a theologian and a Christian. It was mainly 
the question of Papal authority, or, wider still, of ecclesiastical 
authority, in its relation to the ‘authority of the civil power. 
It was the original question of jurisdiction ; and Wycliffe chose 
to handle it with precision and subtlety as a schoolman. We 
may be tempted to regret that he did not bear himself more 
loftily in the defence, taking a wider range, and striking a 
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blow which would have resounded through Europe, and through 
the ages; but there certainly was no faltering or feebleness. 
The glove was of velvet, but the hand it covered was as firm 
as hammered steel. Retracting nothing he had ever uttered, 
he propounded principles which, logically, made an end of the 
Papal Hierarchy. To theologians, diplomatists, and scholars, 
it was palpable enough, that he and Rome were parting com- 


pany. 

The Synod had no authority given it to visit Wycliffe with 
pains and penalties, and, if it had, would hardly have dared to 
use it, such was the attitude of the English government, and 
such the temper of the people, towards him. It therefore only 
rebuked him for his heresies, and charged him not to promul- 
gate them any more, either in the pulpit or the schools. The 
result was a sort of victory for Wycliffe, but victory only in a 
oe pw ani skirmish ; the battle was yet to come. No bolt 

ad fallen, but the cloud was over him, and lightning was in it. 

In this state of the case, while awaiting the action of the 
Papal Court, Wycliffe prepares a second document, in which 
he makes his appeal to the Christian public, touching the points 
at issue. In this document for obvious reasons, his language 
is bolder than it was at Lambeth. The infallibility of the Pope, 
clerical power of absolution, and the authority of the Church 
in temporal things, he denounces as “ Luciferian,” and avows 
himself ready to defend the positions he has taken, “even to 
the death, if by such means he might reform the manners of 
the Church.” 

But the excitement occasioned by such a struggle proves too 
severe for his slender frame, and his nervous system gives way 
under it. Near the beginning of 1379, a violent sickness falls 
upon him, and carries him down to the brink of the grave. 
Tradition, so nearly silent in regard to all personal matters 
pertaining to Wycliffe, has handed down a report of one scene 
in the sick man’s chamber, minute and vivid enough for an 
artist’s pencil. Four doctors, called regents, representing the 
four orders of Friars, informed of the propably fatal nature of 
his disease, take with them four aldermen of the city, and 
hasten to his bedside, to extort from him a dying confession of 
the injustice he has done the Mendicants in his war against 
them. Wycliffe lies silent till they have finished what they had 
to say, then beckoning to his servant to raise him on his pillow, 
he fixes his eyes on the astonished group, and exclaims, with 
all his remaining strength, “JI shall not die, but live, and again 
declare the evil deeds of the Friars.” The deputation depart 
discomfited, and Wycliffe is shortly on his feet again, more 
resolute than ever against the unscriptural assumptions of. the 
Hierarchy. 
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But a battalion of Wycliffes, launched all at once upon Chris- 
tendom, could not have done so much to damage the Roman 
Church as she was now doing to damage herself. Close on the 
heels of her return from the Avignon exile, the great schism 
occurred, commencing in 1378, and continuing for nearly forty 
years, during which Pope fulminated against Pope, to the 
boundless distress and distraction of all honest and godly men. 
It was this confusion at home, which hindered proceedings 
against heresy abroad. And so Wycliffe went down to. the 
grave, if not in peace, yet by the visitation of natural disease, 
and with his clerical robes upon him ; stricken as he was minis- 
tering at the altar. 

At first, and throughout the greater part of his career, the 
attacks of Wycliffe had been directed principally against cer- 
tain palpable enormities of the Papal usurpation. He had 
stood forth as the champion of the University, the crown, and 
the people, vindicating their possessions, rights, and preroga- 
tives, against robbery and insolent dictation. Early in 138], 
he changed his tactics, turned his thoughts more towards doc- 
trine, and challenged the members of the University to a public 
discussion of the dogma of transubstantiation. This challenge 
was not accepted. His opponents dared not meet him in de- 
bate. Instead of debate, they gave him sentence of condem- 
nation. The Chancellor of the University and twelve doctors, 
in solemn conclave assembled, passed judgment upon him as a 
heretic for denying the bodily presence of Christ in the Supper, 
and declared that if any one, of whatever degree, state, or con- 
dition, should in future publicly teach this heresy, either in the 
schools or out of them, he should be suspended from all scho- 
lastic exercises, should be subjected to the “ greater excommu- 
nication,” and should be imprisoned. 

This decree was brought to Wycliffe in the lecture-room, 
where he sat discoursing to his pupils. His enemies say, that 
he betrayed some confusion as he listened to the reading of the 
paper. But if so, it was only momentary, for no sooner was 
the reading of it finished, than he protested against the injus- 
tice of the procedure, and said he should take his appeal to 
Cesar. For the present, however, he can only submit to the 
powers that be, and take his leave of the University, whose 
Chancellor has commanded him to shut his mouth. 

He departs, accordingly, for Lutterworth, beyond the juris- 
diction of the Chancellor, and there, in the pulpit and in his 
study,-with voice and pen put to an activity at which we mar- 
vel, enters upon the last grand stadium of his eventful and 
stormy career. These last four years were crowded with 
gigantic labours. Nothing but a divine fire shut up in his 
bones could have carried him through such labours, nearly 
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sixty years of age, as he then was, and greatly worn by sick- 
ness, study, care, and sorrow. He preached to his plain rural 
congregation, bringing down the wealth and power of his 
genius to their capacities and wants ; he showered England 
with tracts and treatises, having written enough to fill four 
or five folio volumes; and, most important of all, he trans- 
lated the entire Bible, or caused it to be translated, into the 
English tongue. The Duke of Lancaster, it is true, abandons 
him, when he comes to turn from the more political to the 
more doctrinal and spiritual phase of his work. But the 
dauntless man holds on his way undiscouraged. Persecution 
arises against his followers, particularly against his “ poor 
priests,” with the network. of whose activity, like Wesley 
after him, he has covered the land; but, for one reason and 
another, the storm spares him. And so he strides and struggles 
on, his outward man perishing, but the inward man renewed 
day by day; his zeal for Christ, his love for man, and his 
faith in the final victory of right and truth, growing stronger 
and stronger, till on the 29th of December 1384, in the chan- 
cel of his church at Lutterworth, during the celebration of 
mass, just about the time for the elevation of the host, he was 
stricken speechless with paralysis, and two days afterwards 
yielded up his spirit unto God. Underneath the pavement 
of the chancel, devout men laid the Reformer to his rest. In 
1428, as decreed by the Council of Constance thirteen years 
before, those sacred relics were disinterred, and reduced to 
ashes ; and then the ashes were thrown into the river Swift 
which, as Fuller says, “conveyed them into the Avon, the 
Avon into the Severn, and Severn into the narrow seas, they 
to the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the 
world over.” : 

Of Wycliffe’s character, and the fruits of his labours, imme- 
diate and remote,—of his writings, printed and in manu- 
script,—and of his theological opinions, there is now no room 
= a These topics may possibly be treated in another 

umber. 


A previous Article betrayed the poverty of our materials for 
a satisfactory biography of the great English Reformer; a 
poverty explained only in part by the absence of the art of 
printing, or by the pre-eminently scholastic complexion of his 
career. That we know so little of Wycliffe’s personal history, 
must be attributed largely, as we have seen, to the isolation 
into which he was driven by the probable estrangement of his 
—_ Papal relations, to the rudeness of the age in which he 
ived, and still more, perhaps, to the governmental reaction 
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against his opinions, which commenced even before his death. 
Of the first sixteen years of his life, from 1324 to 1340, nothing 
whatever is known, and next to nothing of the twenty years 
which followed. Fylingham, to which he was presented in 
1361, and Ludgershall to which he was presented in 1368 
add nothing to his memory. He is forty-eight years of age 
before he receives in 1372, his doctorate, and begins to lecture 
on theology at Oxford. Nine years after this, in 1381, he is 
silenced as a professor, and with a constitution seriously im- 
paired, retires to his humble country parish of Lutterworth, 
to which he had been presented in 1375, and where on the 
last day of December 1384, at the age of sixty, he breathes his 
last. And so it has come to pass, that he seems to us not so, 
much a real historic personage, a man of veritable flesh and 
blood, as an impersonal, unembodied force ; in this respect, as 
in some others, standing in decided contrast with Luther, of 
whose personal habits and character so vivid a picture has been 
produced. The great German is our familiar next-door neigh- 
bour, whom we meet every day upon the street, and the 
music of whose flute or guitar, and the merry voices of whose 
romping children come to us over the garden wall. The great 
Englishman stalks in the distance, tall, tate and shadowy. 
But besides this dimness and uncertainty of outline, so well 
nigh fatal to any biography whatever of him, the fame of 
Wycliffe has encountered the singular fortune of being assailed 
by some even of his Protestant successors. Papal writers may 
be excused for thinking him a rationalistic schoolman, a radi- 
cal politician, and a child of Satan. But it strikes us very 
strangely to meet with such a paragraph as the following in 
the Church History of the pious Milner: “I know no person 
of ecclesiastical eminence, whose life and character have cost 
me more thought and care than Wickliffe’s. And after all, 
there is not much to record that deserves the peculiar attention 
of godly persons. I have consulted the best authorities, and 
in scrutinising their contents, have been mortified to find, that 
I could not conscientiously join with the popular cry in rank- 
ing this man among the highest worthies of the Church, A 
|e spirit, as we have seen, deeply infected his conduct.” * 
f any further argument were needed in our day to make out 
the essential unfitness of Milner himself to be the historian of 
Christ’s kingdom, which is certainly a kingdom in this world 
though not of it, such an argument would be helped immensely 
by this narrow and mistaken judgment of his in regard to his 
great countryman. Not less strange is the censure passed 
upon Wycliffe by Melancthon : “I have looked into Wycliffe, 


* Milner’s “‘ History of the Church of Christ,” 14th century, 3d chapter. 
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who is very confused in this controversy (about the Lord’s 
Supper) ; but I have found in him many other errors, by which 
a judgment may be made of his spirit. He neither understood, 
nor believed the righteousness of faith. He fuolishly confounds 
the gospel and politics, and does not see that the gospel allows 
us to make use of the lawful forms of government of all nations. 
He contends that it is not lawful for priests to have property. 
He will have it that tithes ought to be paid to none but those 
that teach. as if the gospel forbade the use of political ordi- 
nances. He wrangles sophistically and dauracighs seditiously 
about civil dominion. In the same manner, he cavils sophis- 
tically against the received opinion of the Lord’s Supper.’* 
A censure which would have been spared, we think, had Me- 
lancthon possessed all those writings of Wycliffe, which are 
now accessible. And yet there is doubtless an impression, still 
somewhat current in certain quarters, that our great English 
forerunner of the Reformation is fairly obnoxious to the charge 
of divers inconsistencies of conduct and opinion ; that, as a 
Protestant, he came short of the proper standard in some points, 
as much as he went beyond it in others ; that his theology, in 
some important features of it, was not orthodox ; and that, 
in short, the popular estimate of him is an exaggerated and 
mistaken one. 

Certainly a curious phenomenon in history is this of a grand 
and world-wide reputation, gallantly establishing itself in the 
face of multiplied and powerful hostilities of fortune, and de- 
fying the papal aspersions of successive centuries, to be chal- 
lenged now, as it has been challenged repeatedly, by the very 
Protestantism of which it has been commonly reckoned as one 
of the chiefest ornaments and treasures. Vain would it be for 
us merely to array Wycliffe’s traditional reputation against the 
criticism which thus impeaches it ; it is this traditional repu- 
tation itself which is now arraigned. A new trial is ordered. 
Happily, the fame of Wycliffe has nothing to fear from it. 
The fuller light, furnished by the investigations of recent times, 
only vindicates the justice of the old claim to reverence and 
gratitude. 

The writings of Wycliffe, by which he stirred so profoundly 
his own age, but only a small portion of which have witnessed 
for him in the literature of succeeding ages, were very volu- 
mincus; enough to fill, as computed by Wharton, nearly two 
hundred years ago, some four or five thick folios, and nearly 
equal in bulk to the writings of Augustine. A large proportion 
of what he wrote was in the form of brief treatises, many of 
them mere tracts, of from five to ten pages each, thrown off in 


* From Melancthon’s “ Sententis veterum de Coena Domini,’ as cited by 
Lewis. Ed. of 1720, p. 113. 
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the heat of controversy, and designed for immediate effect. At 
first, the language employed was chiefly the Latin, but later 
in life, as he aimed more at the masses, he betook himself more 
and more to the English, frequently himself translating into 
the vernacular what he had previously written in the learned 
tongue. His most considerable work, next after his translation 
of the Scriptures, was the famous Trialogus, an embodiment in 
four books and in vigorous Latin, of the substance of his theo- 
logical lectures at Oxford. The fourth book of this treatise, in 
which he handles the Sacraments, and in which he makes his 
widest divergence from the papal dogmas, is believed to have 
been elaborated into its present form after his retirement to 
Lutterworth in 1381. Indeed, it was here at Lutterworth, and 
during the last three or four years of his life, that his pen was 
busiest. Never idle even in his more scholastic career at Ox- 
ford, here in the midst of his country flock, whom he fed so 
diligently with the Bread of Life, and surrounded by a band 
of copyists, who served him instead of printers and a press, he 
worked with a prodigious energy, unfolding and dispensing the 
truth of God. So that when he was stricken down by the 
hand of death, he left behind him a pile of writings, which, 
had they all been preserved and published, would now fill a 
large space upon the shelves of our libraries. 

These writings took a wide range, from the driest questions 
in grammar and logic, through metaphysics and theology, to 
the homeliest problems of morality in daily life. Bohringer 
has undertaken the classification of them as follows: 1. The 
Logico-grammatical—such as “ Quaestiones logicales,” “ De 
singulis,” “ De aggregatis,” “Grammaticae tropi.” 2. Meta- 
physical—such as “ Time,” “ Matter and Form,” “ The reality 
of universal ideas,” and the like. 3. Theological—such as 
“The Divine Attributes,” “The Trinity,” “The distinction of 
Persons in the Godhead.” 4. Christological—such as ‘“‘The 
Incarnation,” ‘The Unity of Christ,” his “‘ Humanity,” and 
his “ Priesthood.” 5. Anthropological—such as “ The Consti- 
tution of Man,” “ The Soul,” its “‘ Attributes,” and its “ Im- 
mortality.” Under which head may be put also what he wrote 
on “ Predestination,’’ and Satanic influence. 6. Eschatologi- 
cal—such as ‘‘The Purgatory of the Pious.” 7. Sacramental— 
such as “ ptism,” “The Eucharist,” “Priestly Orders,” 
“The Wicket.” 8. Ecclesiastico-Polemic, Apologetic and Re- 
formatory—such as “ Antichrist,’ “The Devil and his Mem- 
bers,” “ Prelates,” “Simony,” ‘“ The Church and its Members.” 
“ The Priesthood,” “ The Papal Schism,” “ Papal Bulls,” “ Why 
peer Priests have no Benefices.” 9. Ethical—such as “The 

ecalogue,” “Virtues and Vices,” “ The Sinner’s Looking- 
glass,” “ Works of Mercy,” “Twelve Hindrances of Prayer,” 
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“ Of wedded Men and their Wives.” 10. Exegetical—such as 
his comments upon the “ Lord’s Prayer,” Sermon on the Mount,” 
“ Decalogue,” and the “ Apocalypse.” 11. Homiletic—the num- 
ber of his sermons still in existence being more than three hun- 
dred. From this list we exclude the Trialogus, as being com- 
prehensive in its character, presenting in a systematic form the 
substance of Wycliffe’s opinions on most of the great ques- 
tions which engaged his thoughts. The greater part of 
this elaborate and famous treatise, which has commonly been 
appealed to as the exponent of his maturest theological opi- 
nions, and the proper test and measure of his reputation, as a 
Reformer, belongs, it ought to be remembered, to the Oxford, 
and not to the Lutterworth period of his life. 

His greatest literary achievement was his translation of the 
Bible ; the greatest, whether we consider the labour it cost, 
the good it has accomplished, or the renown it has won for 
him. It was a bold and gigantic undertaking. The Roman 
Church had become extremely jealous of any other language 
for religious uses than the Latin, of any other version of the 
Scriptures than the Vulgate. In earlier and better ages it was 
not so. The Gothic Version of Ulphilas in the fourth cen- 
tury, had been applauded. In England, Cedman, an Anglo- 
Saxon monk of the seventh century, had rendered portions of 
the Old Testament history into rude and homely verse. He 
was followed, in the eighth century, by Aldhelm, Bishop of 
Sherborne, and Guthlac, the hermit, as translators of the 
Psalms. The venerable Bede, in the same century, translated 
the Gospel of John. King Alfred, of patriotic and pious 
memory had, at the time of his death in the year 900, “ made 
considerable progress in a Saxon version of the Psalms.” To 
the tenth century belong also several copies of the Gospels in 
the Saxon tongue. Aelfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died in 1005, added a translation of seven books of the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha. About a hundred years after the 
Norman Conquest, when the English language had begun to 
assume more nearly its present form, the work of translation 
was commenced afresh, and again, as in the previous Saxon 

eriod, the first experiments in this direction were poetical. 
liest of all was the “ Ormulum,” a rhyming paraphrase of 
the Gospels and the Acts, belonging probably to the latter 
part of the twelfth century. Near the close of the thirteenth 
century, there appeared a collection of metrical pieces called 
Sowlehele, or Salus Animae, which undertook an outline of 
the Bible history of both Testaments. Of about the same 
date, or perhaps a little later, is a manuscript translation of 
the Psalms into English verse, now in the library of Benet 
College, Cambridge. Evidently, the Church no longer smiled 
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upon such endeavours, and the work of rendering the Scrip- 
tures into the language of the people went on haltingly. Not 
till about the year 1350 was any attempt made to give the 
English people a literal prose translation of any portion of the 
Scriptures. About this time, Richard Roll translated about 
half the Psalms, adding a commentary. Other men, unknown 
to fame, undertook translations of those parts of the New 
Testament most used as lessons in public worship; of which 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke th several of the Epistles 
have come down to our day. Meanwhile the Church was set- 
ting itself more and more against this movement towards ren- 
dering the Scriptures accessible to the laity. Gregory VIL, 
(1073-85,) writing to the Bohemian Duke Wratislaw, in 1080, 
expressly forbade the use of the Slavonic ritual, and denounced 
translations of the Bible as offensive to God. Innocent III. 
(1198-1216) used milder language, and yet evidently had no 
faith in the ability of laymen, even though they were wise and 
learned, to understand the deep things of the Scriptures. The 
activity of the Waldenses in the thirteenth century, in connec- 
tion with other movements deemed heretical and dangerous, 
suggested bolder rebukes and more stringent measures of re- 
pression. Accordingly, the Council’ of Toulouse, in 1229, 
ordained that laymen should have in their possession no por- 
tion of the Bible even in Latin, except the Psalms, while 
translations were utterly prohibited. In England, a somewhat 
freer spirit had always prevailed, and yet even here there was 
an immense deal of the same instinctive aversiun of the hier- 
archy to vernacular translations, as the gateways and sluices 
of heresy. 

So stood matters when Wycliffe, whom the great Papal 
schism of 1378 had roused into a more open and ardent opposi- 
tion to the Roman Church and its tenets, came at length to the 
determination that the whole Bible should be given to his 
countrymen in their own tongue, and in 1380, while yet at 
Oxford, set himself resolutely to the Herculean task.* The 
end aimed at was the reformation of the Church. He had 
already sent forth his troop of “ Poor Priests,” scouring the 
kingdom and denouncing, wherever they went, the reignin 
abuses and errors. Now he resolved upon the more sie 
and effective instrumentality of the written word. The con- 
ception was entirely his own. What share he had in the exe- 
cution of it has been much debated, but cannot certainly be 
known. The work, though commenced at Oxford, was mainly 
accomplished at Lutterworth. The translation of the New 
Testament was probably done by Wycliffe’s own hand. While 


* This is Gieseler’s opinion, (see vol iii., p. 193, of Smith’s edition ;) but Vau- 
ghan, p. 352, assigns a later date by one year. 
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this was in progress, Nicolas de Hereford, an associate of 
Wycliffe, is believed to have been at work upon the Old Testa- 
ment. He had got into the book of Baruch, when he was 
called off to meet the Synod of 1382; after which he was ab- 
sent for some time from England, leaving his work to be fin- 
ished by another. That other, judging from internal evidence, 
was not improbably Wycliffe himself, who appears also to have 
revised and corrected throughout the work of Hereford. So 
that the translation was substantially Wycliffe’s, though only 
the New Testament, and about one-fifth part of the Old, pro- 
ceeded originally and wholly from his own pen. It was he who 
conceived the idea and superintended the execution of it. The 
translation was made, not from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
which were not then studied in England, but from the Vulgate, 
and embraced the Apocrypha, omitting only the fourth book 
of Esdras. The fidelity of the version to its Latin original has 
received the highest critical endorsement. As a specimen of 
the English of the fourteenth century, it is still more admir- 
able, being greatly superior in simplicity and terseness to the 
other writings of Wycliffe. Upon this, more than upon any 
other labour of his life, now rests his claim to everlasting re- 
membrance and gratitude. 

Such, in brief, were the literary achievements of Wycliffe, 
as remarkable for their variety as for their abundance. Had 
he lived a hundred years later, with the invention of Guttenberg 
to help him, he would have stirred the whole of Europe as 
effectually as he stirred Bohemia. As it was, great things were 
accomplished ; nimble fingers, at Lutterworth, and Oxford, and 
elsewhere in England, wrought for him, multiplying copies of 
whatever issued from his teeming brain. Of all his principal 
works, a large number of copies must have been taken and cir- 
culated during the fifteen years which elapsed between the 
death of the Reformer and the declared hostility of the English 
government. The decree of extermination came too late to 
accomplish its purpose ; the writings of Wycliffe were already 
in too many hands, and had endeared themselves to too many 
hearts. The sharper the inquisition made for them, and the 
heavier the penalty levelled against the possessors of them, the 
more sacredly were they treasured, med the more safely con- 
cealed. Not many years ago, at the tearing down of an old 
house-in Lutterworth, a secret cupboard was found in the wall 
behind the wainscoting, containing many prohibited books, 
and amongst the rest, a copy of Wycliffe’s Bible. Such places 
of. concealment, it is said, were common at that time, in all 
houses of the better sort. And so the writings of Wycliffe 
escaped destruction ; three-fourths, at least, of all the produc- 
tions of his pen, having descended to our own time. The 
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works which have perished were mostly of the scholastic class, 
which the world could best afford to Teas Of his more im- 
portant works, the number of copies in existence, both in pub- 
lic and private libraries, is very considerable. The recent 
editors of the Wycliffe Bible report one hundred and seventy 
manuscripts of that translation, either the whole or parts of it, 
now extant. Quite recently, one of these manuscripts, in two 
volumes, containing the New Testament and the lessons from 
the Old Testament, from the library of the late Dean Cony- 
beare, was sold at auction for about seven hundred dollars. 
Only a very small proportion of Wycliffe’s writings have 
ever been printed. At the time of the Reformation only two 
had been thus honoured ; the Trialogus, published in 1525, 
probably at Basel, and the “ Wicket,” or “A very brief defi- 
nition of these words, hoc est co meum,” published at 
Nuremberg in 1546. In 1608, Dr Thomas James, Librarian 
of the Bodleian, published a quarto volume containing: “ To 
the King and Parliament,” and “ Against the Orders of Beg- 
ging Friars.” Lewis, in his life of Wycliffe 1720, gave several 
new pieces; such as a letter to Pope Urban VL. ; two confes- 
sions of faith, and, “My poor Priests have no Benefices.” In 
1831, the London Tract Society published a 12mo volume of 
240 pages, containing, besides two or three pieces just men- 


tioned, several of great interest, never before published ; such 
as “The Poor Caitiff,’ “Twelve Lettings of Prayer,” and 
twenty-one sermons. Dr Todd, of Dublin, who has made 
himself conspicuous as an editor of Wycliffian manuscripts, 
has been singularly unfortunate in his selection of pieces, 
three out of the five that he has edited not being, as Vaughan 
thinks, from the pen of bie pe In 1840, he published 


“The last age of the Church,” and in 1842, “An Apology 
for Lollard Doctrines,” neither of which carries sufficient in- 
ternal evidence of its reputed a In 1851, he pub- 
lished three other treatises entitled, “ Of the Church and her 
Members,” “ Of the Apostacy of the Church,” “ Of Antichrist 
and his meynee” (followers), only the first two of which are 
allowed by Vaughan to be genuine. That so small — of 
what Wycliffe wrote is now accessible to common ers, is 
creditable to neither English scholarship, nor English piety. 
A moderately sized volume would contain all that has as yet 
been given to the press, while the libraries at Dublin, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, London and Vienna, are rich in manuscripts, 
of undoubted genuineness. Are we never to have a complete 
edition of the writings of Wycliffe? Germany has given the 
world within three hundred years, six complete editions of 
the writings of Luther. Cannot England give us one edition 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XXVII. a 
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of the writings of Wycliffe before five hundred years shall have 
rolled over his grave ? 

In regard to Wycliffe’s translation of the Scriptures, there 
remains now nothing to be desired. The New Testament was 
printed by Lewis, in 1731, and again by Baber in 1810. Bag- 
ster also gives it in his splendid English Hexapla of 1841. 
And now, at last, we have the whole Bible, in five handsome 
quarto volumes, issued from the Oxford press in 1850, and 
most elaborately edited by Forshall and Madden. 

From this account of the writings of Wycliffe, so few of 
which have ever been published, and most of these so recently, 
it is easy to understand the somewhat dubious character of his 
reputation amongst the older Lutherans, and the difficulty 
even now of doing full justice to his memory, as a theologian 
and a reformer. Lewis certainly did him great injustice, 
though unwittingly, in neglecting to determine the true 
chronological order of his writings, a point of vital import- 
ance in the case of a man whose Protestantism ripened so 
rapidly within the last three or four years of his life. This 
injustice has been well redressed by Vaughan, whose laborious 
and careful investigations have won for him an enviable re- 
nown. But it has been reserved for Bohringer, a German, to 
digest the materials gathered, and set in scientific order the 
opinions of the great English Reformer. 

In estimating the opinions of Wycliffe, it must be remem- 
bered that he was pre-eminently a schoolman, both by nature 
and ctentinn adnate to the middle and not to the modern 
age of England and Europe. With all his downright, prac- 
tical English sense, he had a subtle genius strongly bent to 
speculation, and the greater part of his life was passed within 
the walls of a university. Hence the decidedly scholastic 
tone which pervades most of -his writings, impairing not un- 
frequently their emphasis and impression as protests against 
the Papal errors of his age. His most important work, the 
Trialogus, is artificial in its structure. It is in the form ofa 
dialogue, or debate, between three speakers, Truth, Falsehood, 
and Wisdom. First, Truth speaks like a plain and solid theo- 
logian, standing upon the word of God; cunning Falsehood 
replies controverting the positions of Truth’; and then-Wycliffe 
himself, in the person of Wisdom, arbitrates with subtlety 
between them and settles the points at issue. 

In philosophy, Wycliffe, hke Augustine, Anselm, and 
Aquinas, was a decided realist. The nominalism of Durandus, 
and Occam, which ushered in the third period of the scholastic 
theology, the period of decay, was just in the beginning 
of its ascendency, Occam having died in the year 1347. 
But Wycliffe held on to the older and deeper phiosophy, 
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which, whether Platonic, as in Augustine, or Aristotelian, 
as in Aquinas, had still been realistic. Not only did 
Wycliffe devote special treatises to the question, one of which 
at least is still extant in the library of the Cathedral Church 
at Lincoln, but realism underlies and sustains his whole theo- 
logical system. He complains of Aristotle as misunderstand- 


ing the doctrine of Plato on this subject.* Ideas, according 
to Wycliffe, are those eternal t hts of God, after which as 
types, or patterns, he fashioned the existing universe. 

term * Persons,” as applied to the Trinity, expresses the im- 
manent essential relationship of God to himself; “ ideas” re- 
late to what is not God, but has its ground in Him. He insists 
upon the distinction between being and existence, and, ap- 
plying it to man, makes out an ideal humanity antecedent to 
if actual individual existence. Only thus could he find a 
point of transition from God to the world. 

But philosophy was only the handmaid of Wycliffe’s theo- 
logy ; never its oracle. Still less could he endure the bondage 
of ecclesiastical tradition. The reformation on whieh he had 
set his heart, it was very plain, could not be brought about 
without an appeal to something outside of and above the 
Church itself. Hence he was driven to the Scriptures, which 
he commonly speke of as “The Law of Christ.” It was a di- 
vine revelation through the God-man, which he recognised in 
both Testaments, regarding them as of equal authority. The 
Apocryphal books he respected, and was in the habit of quot- 
ing from them, but did not think them inspired ; they were 
mere human productions and must be tested and measured by 
the canonical books. So also of the Church fathers, and es- 
pecially the more recent teachers; they must all be tried by 
this standard. Not even a hundred with all the monks 
and cardinals in Christendom, could impose upon Christian 
men as an article of faith what was not found taught in the 
Scriptures. To the Papal argument, then as now, so plausibly 
urged against the formal principle of Protestantism, that the 
canon of Scripture was itself determined by the Church, and 
that, consequently, the authority of the Church is above that 
of Scripture, Wycliffe replied that the Church of the earlier 
centuries, which settled the canon, was widely different from 
the Pope, cardinals, and worldly priests, then calling them- 
selves the Church. The famous saying gustine, that he 
would not believe the gospel but for the authority of the 
Church endorsing it,t was to be d, Wychi 
as referring to the Church in heaven, with Christ its head. 


edi Ev i isi me Catholice Ecclesig commoveret 
“ n r 
eliotn” Kegethan boas lgtlion Meckek cond 
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When it was urged that no man can now know what is Scripture, 
. without the endorsement and approbation of the Church, his 
reply was that Christian men have within themselves the as- 
surance of faith as a gift of grace. ‘Were Antichrist and all 
his accursed clergy sunk deep into hell, on account of their 
accursed simony, pride, and other sins, yet would not Chris- 
tianity be lost, since it rests on Christ, and not on them. For 
he is our God and best master, and is ready to teach all truth- 
loving men whatever is useful and necessary for the salvation of 
the soul.” Rightly to interpret Scripture, one must first of all be 
assisted by the Holy Spirit ; but Wycliffe also lays great stress 
upon the realistic philosophy, as indispensable to a complete 
unfolding of the Divine word. His argument for vernacular 
translations was, that Christ had originally imparted the gos- 
pel to his apostles, not in Latin or French, but in the language 
which they themselves used and understood. The question of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures appears to have received no 
special attention from him. Nor was he troubled by any 
alleged or imagined conflict between reason and revelation, 
since it was his opinion that even the mystery of the Trinity 
had been revealed, in glimpses at least, to the ancient philoso- 
phers, and that there was no truth to be found in the schools, 
which was not taught still more excellently in the Scriptures. 
Wycliffe’s argument for the Divine existence, with which he 
opens the Trialogus, is the cosmological. Something exists, as 
appears from the impossibility of a negation of this, which does 
not involve an affirmation. That something is seehe finite or 
infinite ; if finite, it must have a cause, and there is no rest 
for the mind but in the First Cause which has the ground of 
its existence in itself, and that First Cause is God. The tri- 
nal mode of the Divine existence, he also undertakes to de- 
monstrate. The Trinity he recognises as the outgoing or ex- 
pression of the self-consciousness of God. God is pure being, 
with the power of self-knowledge. This power (potentia) of 
self-knowledge is God the Father; the knowledge itself (no- 
titia) is God the Son; and the repose (quietajs) which God 
finds in this knowledge of himself is God the Spirit. These 
are the three persons—the term persons being employed in a 
metaphysical and not in its ordinary human sense. These three 
persons are co-equal and co-eternal. The father, indeed, goes 
before the Son, and the Father and Son go before the Spirit, 
but the antecedence is that of logic and not of time. For this 
rocess of self-consciousness on the part of God, Wycliffe, in 
imitation of Augustine,* sought to find a correspondence in 


* “Dico autem haec tria: esse, nosse, velle. Sum enim, et novi et volo, sum 
sciens et volens, et scio esse me et velle, et volo esse et scire.” Augustine, 
Confessiones, Lib. 13, cap. 11. 
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the trinal constitution of the human soul itself as composed of 
memory, self-consciousness, and will. The soul is trinal ; there- 
fore God, who made the soul, must be a Trinity. But with all 
this boldness of speculation, Wycliffe confessed there were 
depths in theology which he could not fathom, and looked for- 
ward to the time, in his Father’s presence, beyond the grave, 
when he should see clearly what now he only stammered about. 
As to the attributes of God, he teaches that God must be, and 
is, “ whatever it is better to be than not to be.” The doctrine 
of predestination is stated by him in a form sternly scholastic, 
as follows: God necessarily thinks everything which is think- 
able; whatever He thinks, exists, so far as it can exist; there- 
fore, whatever happens, happens necessarily. The whole 
history of the world is nothing more nor less than God’s 
development of His own eternal and unalterably determined 
world-plan. Contingency is merely relative to man in his 
ignorance of the divine purposes ; absolutely, there is no such 
thing as contingency. His attempt to reconcile this doctrine 
of necessity in the human freedom, must be pronounced a 
failure. He can only say, that in God who chooses only what 
is good, necessity and freedom are not in conflict; while as to 
evil, it cannot come from God since it is not grounded in the 
divine ideas. Evil, he says, cannot be reckoned among the 
things brought to pass by God; since evil is essentially “de- 
fect,” not so much an entity as a non-entity. Indirectly, evil 
is included in the purposes of God; but men are guilty who 
commit it, and will be punished for it, while God overrules it 
for good, causing this punishment to enhance the glory of the 
blessed.* As to those who are finally saved, their fore-ordi- 
nation to eternal life is of course absolute, being grounded in 
the divine ideas. “Thus does Wycliffe,” as Bohringer has 
finely said, “cast the anchor of salvation in the sea of the 
divine predestination.” As to those who finally perish, Wyc- 
liffe followed Augustine in declining to pronounce them 
destinated to evil. Only the saved are praedestinati ; the lost 
are praesciti. 

In the department of anthropology, Wycliffe first of all dis- 
tinguishes between the sensitive soul, which man has in com- 
mon with the brutes, and the rational soul, which is the basis 
of personality, and which from its very nature must be immor- 
tal ; a distinction which he was moved to emphasize on account 
of the medigval tendency to materialism encouraged by the 
Physics of Aristotle and his Arab commentators. He pre- 
ferred to say with Plato, that man is a being “created on the 
horizon of eternity.” The hemisphere above him contains the 
angels, with whom he converses through his rational soul; the 


* See Bohringer, p, 185. Also Torrey’s Neander, vol. v., p. 168. 
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hemisphere beneath him contains material forms, with which 
._ he converses through his sensitive soul. In regard to the ori- 
gin of human souls, Wycliffe embraced the theory of creation- 
ism. He laid great stress upon the original innocence of man 
in Paradise, from which, had he not fallen, he would after 
awhile have been translated without death or pain to heaven. 
The distinction made first by Irenaeus,* between the image of 
God, and resemblance to God, and followed by Clement, Ori- 
gen and the Scholastics, is not brought to view in the Trialo- 
gus. Nor does Wycliffe say whether man’s original righteous- 
ness was inherent, or only a superadded gift. As to the fall 
of man and its consequences, his view of the matter is that the 
first sin in Paradise has been followed by original sin, which 
all mankind inherit as “a defect” in the line of natural gene- 
ration. The corruption of the root infects of course the whole 
tree ; the bad angels being without original sin, as they are 
without natural descent. But while holding fast to this view 
of original sin as an inherited defect corrupting the whole na- 
ture of man, he disclaims the idea of immediate imputation, 
and makes this sin of man his own, quoting the words of 
Ezekiel, (xviii. 20), that “the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father.” The representative or “federal” theory is foreign 
to his mode of thought. The original sin, for which man is 
punishable, must be really his own; the imputation rests, in 
short, upon the basis of an actual relationship. The soul be- 
comes tainted with evil in the very moment of its union with 
the body in the womb of the mother. Nor could he allow, 
with Peter Lombard and other scholastics, that infants who die 
without baptism, suffer only the negative punishment of not 
enjoying the light of God’s countenance, doubting, as he did, 
the propriety of the distinction thus made between positive 
and negative damnation. 

In treating of redemption, Wycliffe sought first of all to 
prove the necessity of the incarnation of Christ. The forgive- 
ness of sin was impossible without satisfaction rendered to the 
divine justice ; and satisfaction could be rendered only by the 
God-man : not God the Father, since the First Person in the 
Trinity must send, and not be sent, but God the Son, since 
man’s first sin was a sin of ignorance, requiring the inter- 
position of the divine word or wisdom. As to the union of 
the divine and human natures in the single personality of 
Christ, he finds an image of it in man himself, who is soul and 
body united, or rather spirit blended with soul and body. Just 
as from the trinal constitution of man he had previously under- 
taken to make out, @ posteriori, the Trinity of God. As to 


* “Tmaginem quidem habens jn plasmate, similitudenem vero non assumens 
per Spiritum.” Adv. Haer. 5, 6, : 
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the atoning work of Christ, it did not consist in the suffering 
of death only, but in His whole manifestation as the God-man, 
from the manger to the cross; what later theologians have 
distinguished as the active and passive obedience of Christ. 
The satisfaction made by Christ is full enough to require no 
supplement of human penance ; though not so full as to war- 
rant the device of ecclesiastical indulgences. If asked why the 
sin of the devil is not atoned for as well as the sin of man, 
Wycliffe’s answer is, “ because the sin of the devil was devilish,” 
being a sin of clear knowledge never repented of, and not, as 
man’s was, a sin of ignorance, followed by sorrow. The sin of 
the devil is a sin against the Holy Ghost, requiring in order 
to atonement for it, the incarnation of the third Person in the 
Godhead, which is in itself impossible. He must, therefore, re- 
main eternally obdurate. As tothe number of the saved, they 
will be as many as would have been created had there been no 
fall ; as many as have fallen of the angels. So that no man 
can say that it would have been better had our first parents 
maintained their innocence. To such lengths of speculation 
did our great scholastic go. 

But redemption has also its subjective and positive side, as 
well as its objective and negative ; what has been divinely pre- 
pared must be humanly appropriated. And it has been much 


debated whether Wycliffe ever came to a clear oS oS 
y 


of the great Protestant doctrine of justification by faith. This 
cardinal doctrine, in Melancthon’s opinion, “ he neither un- 
derstood nor believed.” And on this point it must be confessed 
that the Trialogus, which, if we except the “ Wicket,” was pro- 
bably the only theological work of Wycliffe which Melancthon 
had ever seen, is by no means satisfactory. That he held to 
faith, in distinction from mere outward works, as the condition 
of our acceptance with God, is sufficiently clear. He is also 
very earnest in teaching that all human goodness is the pro- 
duct of divine grace. But instead of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness in the forensic sense, he brings to view rather 
the actual impartation of that righteousness as a life-principle 
implanted in the soul by the grace of God, thus failing to make 
the distinction, so vital in our Protestant theology, between 
justification and sanctification. As Neander says of him, he 
“was still entangled in the old scholastic views of the doctrine 
of justification.”* But there is a wide difference between not 
teaching a doctrine before it has been developed, and rejecting 
it after it has been developed. The error which lurks in the 
Latin justificatio in its literal sense of making, in distinction 
from pronouncing, just, an error which had travelled down 
from Augustine, it was reserved for Luther to detect and ex- 


* See Torrey’s Neander, vol. v, p. 172. 
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pose, and he would never have done it but for those tremendous 

struggles of his after peace and rest. That Wycliffe’s teachings 
' as a whole, were in the line of this development, and not away 
from it or against it, cannot justly be questioned. That he went 
no farther than he did can hardly be wondered at, if we con- 
sider the predominantly scholastic tone of his mind in connec- 
tion with the outward conditions of his career. 

Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Church was thoroughly Anti-Papal. 
In the ninth of the famous nineteen “ Conclusions” extracted 
from his public lectures and sermons, and sent to Rome in 
1376 to convict him of heresy, it is declared that “it is im- 
possible for a man to be excommunicated unless he be, first 
and principally, excommunicated by himself.”"* Here we have 
in essence, though not in form, the distinction afterwards made 
by Luther between the Church visible and invisible. And al- 
though this “ Conclusion,” with some of the rest of them, was 
scholastically qualified and apparently softened by Wycliffe, in 
his defence of himself before the Synod at Lambeth in 1378, 
the doctrine involved in it, was never contradicted by him. 
It re-appears only more emphatically, in the fourth book of the 
Trialogus. ‘The Church he defines as “the communion of the 
predestinated,” and divides it into three parts: the first com- 
posed of the angels and saints in heaven—the Church trium- 
phant ; the second, the Church in Purgatory doing penance for 
sin, which he calls “ the sleeping Church” : the third, the 
Church militant on earth, true saints predestinated to eternal 
life, and journeying towards the Father-land. All those who 
through redemption are partakers of heavenly grace, and no 
others, are members.of the holy Church. To call an unregene- 
rated man a member of the Church, is equivalent, he thinks, 
to saying that Christ has fellowship with Belial. Who are 
really members of this true Church, no one knows with cer- 
tainty, not even the Pope himself. Membership may be pre- 
sumed of good men, but must be denied of the bad. In the 
visible communion of the Church militant, which he calls a 
“mixed” Church, he distinguishes three orders of members : 
the common people, temporal princes, and the priesthood. The 
Papacy, even though it were free from scandals. is not essen- 
tial, the Church needing no visible headship on earth. Neither 
are bishops needed, presbyters and deacons being the only offi- 
cers that were known in the apostolic age. The compulsory 
celibacy of the clergy he condemns in the strongest terms. As 
to the reformation then ro loudly demanded in view of the 
abuses and errors of the age, it must come through the auto- 
nomy of the Church itself. The whole body of believers must 


* “Non est possibile hominem excommunicari nisi prius et principaliter ex- 
communicaretur a seipso.” Lewis’ life of Wycliffe, 1720, p. 266. 
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be addressed and aroused, and this must be done through the 
faithful preaching of the word, with the Bible translated into 
the vernacular in the hands of all. The clergy should be the 
first to move in this good work. But civil rulers had also 
solemn duties to discharge, not the least of which was to strip 
the Church of its temporal possessions when those possessions 
were abused. 

Of the Sacraments as a whole, Wycliffe nowhere gives a dis- 
tinct treatment. It is only from his handling of them sepa- 
rately, that we gather his idea of what a sacrament is. He 
would define it as a divinely appointed, visible, efficacious sign 
of an invisible thing; but a sign, the efficacy of which was 
conditioned by the spiritual state of the recipient. The “ Za 
opere operato” theory of Aquinas, which made a sacrament 
efficacious of itself without regard to the state of the recipient, 
though opposed by Scotus, had been accepted by the Catholic 
Church. This theory Wycliffe utterly repudiated. But he did 
not goto the Zuinglian extreme, of making the Sacraments 
nothing but signs ; in his opinion they were efficacious signs. 
Though not the fountains, they were the channels, of grace in 
a high and peculiar sense, as subsequently defined and enforced 
by Calvin. With regard to their number, although he accepted 
the seven sacraments of the Catholic Church, it is evident that 
only Baptism and the Eucharist were sacraments to him in the 
highest sense. In baptism only water was requisite, without 
the chrism, and in urgent cases the rite might be performed by 
any believer. In the case of infants, sponsors had very pro- 
perly been appointed by the Church to answer for them ; since 
the apostolic commission was to “ teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii 14). Baptism was not absolutely 
indispensable to salvation ; there were cases in which the in- 
tention, or desire, would be accepted for the act. But on no 
point is the Protestantism of Wycliffe more clearly pronounced 
than in regard to the Eucharist. Transubstantiation had 
grown to be the faith of the Catholic Church. What, perhaps, 
was only oriental rhetoric in John of Damascus (d. 754), had 
in 831 been turned into a definition by Paschasius Radbert, 
and established as a dogma by the fourth Lateran Council in 
1215.* Learned voices had indeed been lifted up against it; as. 
that of Walafrid Strabo in the ninth century, and of Berengar 
in the eleventh, but they had been either overruled or thun- 
dered into silence, till at length the dogma was completely 
victorious. How early Wycliffe’s faith in it was shaken, can- 
not now be determined with certainty, since we cannot deter- 


* The term transubstantgtio was first ongtoret by Stephen, Bishop of 
Autun, 1113-29. See Smith’s Gieseler, ii. 479, n. 5. : 
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mine how much there may be in the fourth book of his Tri- 
alogus which had not been uttered in his lecture-room at 
Oxford. But in the latter part of his life no subject more 
deeply engaged his thoughts, and at no point did he fling him- 
self’ more gallantly against the serried ranks of the Papal 
Church. Incessantly, and in many forms, and with all his 
might, did he assail this mediaeval heresy, which, above all 
others, so contradicts the senses and insults the reason of men. 
In his twelve theses at Oxford in 1381, in his Confession of 
Faith in 1382, in the fourth book of his Trialogus, in the 
“ Wicket\”* written in English for the common people, and in 
his sermons from the pulpit at Lutterworth, now in Latin for 
the learned, and now in his mother tongue for the masses, did 
he pour forth his testimony against this monstrous bantling of 
the Papacy. Now it was a scholastic argument against the 
absurdity of “ accidents without a subject ;’ now it was exe- 
gesis; and now it was an appeal to common sense and Chris- 
tian feeling, on which he relied for victory. What his doctrine 
was negatively, is palpable enough. Precisely what it was po- 
sitively, is not so easily discovered. If he was nearer the 
truth than Luther, he was apparently not quite so near it 
as Calvin. As for the sacrament of Confirmation, he finds 
no warrant for it in the Scriptures. Ordination by a bishop 
is nothing to him without a divine calling and ordina- 
tion. Marriage he makes great account of, as ordained by God 
in the beginning of the world, and employed by Paul as a type 
of the relation existing between Christ and his Church. It 
was appointed not merely to perpetuate the race and temper 
the passions of men, but also to make good the loss incu in 
heaven by the expulsion of the fallen angels. But he shocks 
our feelings in arguing against “ the application of the Leviti- 
cal prohibition to Christian societies,” and in support of the 
opinion that even brothers and sisters may not be forbidden to 
intermarry.t As to penance, Wycliffe had no great esteem for 
the scholastic separation of it into the three divisions of con- 
trition, confession, and satisfaction. The thing of vital moment 
for him was genuine contrition of heart, which was very pro- 
perly followed by confession, but priestly absolution availed 
nothing unless the man were first really absolved by God, in 
which case the function of the priest was only declaratory. 
The best penance was to go and sin no more, as Christ himself 
directed the woman taken in adultery. Extreme unction, he 
contended, was not rightly based upon James v. 14, since the 


, * This, in the edition of the London Tract Society, 1831, is a treatise of some 
3 pages. 

+ ‘ Tempore primi hominis, fratres et sorores fuerunt ex ordinatione divina, — 
taliter conjugati. Nec superest ratio, quare non sic liceret hodie, nisi hamanu 
ordinatio.” Trialogus, iv., 20, 21. 
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Apostle was speaking, not especially of mortal sickness, but of 
sickness in general, and the anointing with oil was for the 
health of the body, while the priest was summoned to bring 
medicine to the soul. Such an anointing of the body might 
indeed be a sacrament for some persons under certain cireum- 
stances, but only in those cases, im which the sick were really 
benefited by the prayers of the priest. The position taken by 
Wycliffe that in order to be binding as a sacrament, it ought 
to have been distinctly appointed by Christ, was condemned 
as a heresy by Arundel’s Council in 1396, and again at Con- 
stance in 1415. The Roman Catholic doctrine was, and is, 
that the authority of the Church is sufficient to determine 
@ sacrament. = 
The Eschatology of Wycliffe is easily made out by saiating™] 
his various writings, In the second book of the Trialogus he 
undertakes to demonstrate the immortality of the soul, from 
its intellectual activity, which is not only independent of the 
bodily organism, but often increases as the body decays ; from 
the superiority of man to brutes in the gift of reason, which 
superiority would be lost if reason perishes at death ; from the 
natural desire for immortality, which is strongest in the wisest 
and the best ; and finally, from the unred inequalities and 
ee pe nego of the gre life. In rate = 
treaties he speaks of purgatory, and appears to have believ 
in it without hesitation to the I last. Tn“ The Church and her 
members,” * which, from internal evidence, must have been 
written the year before he died, he describes the Church as 
having its members in heaven, on earth, and in purgatory. 
Not far from the same time he wrote, also in English, “The 
great Sentence of the Curse expounded,” still in manuscript at 
Cambridge, in which he says that “saying of mass, with clean- 
ness of holy life and burning devotion, pleaseth God Almighty, 
and is profitable to Christian souls in purgatory.”t But in the 
tract “The Church and her members” he adds, that the 
saints in purgatory are not committing any new sins, but only 
purging their old ones, and that “many errors have fallen in 
praying for these saints.” Wycliffe’s purgatory was therefore 
widely different from that of the Catholic Church as held in 
his age, and afterwards determined by the Council of Trent.f 
In the treatise on “ Obedience to Prelates,” written in 1382, 
he denounces indulgences as a corrupt invention of the priest- 
hood, and rejects utterly the notion that purgatorial sufferings 
may be shortened by the saying of masses or the intercessions 
of saints. Indulgences that covered a thousand years, as some 


* Published by Dr Todd, Dublin, 1851, small quarto. 
t Lewis, pp. 131,2. Vaughan, p. 438. { Sessio xxv. 
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of them did, were palpably absurd and fraudulent, since all men 
believed that purgatory would be terminated by the Judgment 
Day, and that might come at any time. The resurrection of the 
body he argues not only from Scripture, but on rational grounds, 
as indispensable to the ends of justice in rewarding and punish- 
ing. In regard tothe nature of the resurrection body, he held 
to those grosser views, which had prevailed from an early date, 
and which only Origen and some of the heretical sects had ever 
questioned. Even Augustine had taught that perhaps the 
martyrs would rise with scarred bodies, only the scars would 
not be a deformity but an ornament.* Close upon the resur- 
rection would follow the final judgment, which, whether it 
would be held in the valley of Jehoshaphat or somewhere else, 
Wycliffe did not presume to determine ; but as to the time of 
it, he thought it was near at hand. Then would come the 
eternal blessedness of the saved, and the eternal misery of the 
lost. As to the punishment of the wicked, he followed Lom- 
bard in the opinion that it would be both material and spiritual. 

The ethical system of Wycliffe was one of great purity and 
nobleness. The scholastic distinction between venial and 
mortal sins was an abominable heresy to him. There could 
be no proper virtue in man without the grace of God as its 
root. There was no taint of Pelagianism in his preaching of 
good works, and yet he was very urgent in his preaching of them 
as indispensable to salvation. 

In his political principles, Wycliffe has been represented as 
being wildly radical and revolutionary. A great outcry has 
been raised against his theory of “ Dominion founded in grace.” 
On no point has he been more grossly misrepresented and mis- 
understood. It is true, he claims for Christ the rightful pro- 
prietorship of all the possessions of the world, and contends 
that through him they belong also to his followers. But this 
is no more than had been said by Augustine.t Wycliffe, how- 
ever, positively forbids the saints to lift a finger in the violent 
vindication of their rights. He equally condemned both war 
and capital punishment. If Lollardism afterwards became re- 
volutionary and dangerous to the State, it was from forgetting 
or despising this second principle, and remembering only the 
first. With Wycliffe it was merely a speculation, which he 
never dreamed of reducing to practice. On the contrary, he 
insisted with great earnestness upon the duty of submitting to 
the powers that be. Indeed, it is one of the complaints against 
him that he allowed too much to the State, in inviting it to 
despoil the Church of her temporal possessions. This we ad- 


* “De Civitate Dei,” xxii., 20. :, 
+ “Fidelis hominis totus mundus divitiarum est, infidelis autem nec obolus.” 
Ep. 54, in Paris Ed. 1614. . 
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mit he did; but the reason for it was, that those possessions 
had been unrighteously acquired and scandalously abused. 
Melancthon charges him, as we have seen, with “ foolishly 
confounding the gospel and politics.” Wycliffe, we admit, was 
a politician; but in no bad sense, and in no undue degree. 
He was a politician because he was an Englishman, patriotic 
and loyal to his country and his king. England was then at 
strife with the Papal hierarchy, whose exactions of money and 
usurpations of jurisdiction had become intolerable, and Wy- 
cliffe sided with the King and Parliament against the Pope and 
his cardinals. He was no more English than Luther after him 
was German. Each was true to his own nationality. As to 
his alleged denial of the right of property to the Church, this 
also must be regarded in the light of existing abuses. That 
the clergy were entitled to a comfortable maintenance he 
clearly teaches ; but this maintenance, he thought, should come 
from the voluntary contributions of the faithful. On this point, 
he merely anticipated by some hundreds of years, the system 
which we now rejoice in as the strength and glory of our Ame- 
rican Churches. Neither was there any inconsistency in his 
denouncing the Mendicant Orders of Rome, and afterwards 
sending forth his own army of “Poor Priests” to itinerate 
over the kingdom. They were not in the papal sense of that 
word, a Mendicant Order. They were not to beg, even for 
their own support, but what they needed, it was presumed, 
would be cheerfully supplied by those amongst whom they mi- 
nistered. 

If a candid review of the life, writings, and opinions of Wy- 
cliffe, such as we have now attempted, does not suffice to vin- 
dicate his traditional reputation. and justify the station as- 
signed him in the firmament of history as the “ Morning Star 
of the Reformation,” it would be idle to argue the question 
any further. If he has not impressed himself upon us as a 
man of the rarest genius as a schoolman, of the most un- 
questionable piety as a Christian, of clear, if not the clearest, 
vision as a Reformer, it would be in vain to assert these things 
of him now. His fame no doubt has suffered from the at- 
tempts so often made to run a parallel between him and 
Luther. In many respects, the German certainly has the ad- 
vantage of him. But while we feel in Luther’s character the 
presence of a powerful fascination, not found in the more 
scholastic Englishman, it may well be questioned whether, but 
for this same scholasticism, breaking the way before him, Wy- 
cliffe would have been known as a Reformer at all. A hundred 
and fifty years lay between him and Luther. The papal schism, 
which so opened the eyes of Europe, and so shook the founda- 
tions of the papal power, happened only just before his career 
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was finished. He lacked that exuberance and heat of animal 

life, which sometimes brings men all the quicker and more 
wholly to grace, the deeper it has plunged them into sin. And 
then > had no living Staupitz, only a dead Augustine, to 
teach him the lesson of faith. Calvin is the man whom he 
most resembles, and with whom he ought the rather to be 
compared. 

His labours, as we have seen, were prodigious. It was a 
notion of his, expressed in the Trialogus, that “as the bird is 
born to fly, so is man to work,”* and he realised it nobly in 
his own life. Nor did he labour in vain. His writings went 
to Bohemia, and greatly quickened the pace of the Reforma- 
tion already in progress there. At home, his audience was 
large, and his influence over it equal if not superior to that of 
any man who ever trod the soil of Eingland. At the time of his 
death, his adherents, Knighton his enemy says, “every where 
filled the kingdom ; so that a man could scarcely meet two 
people on the road but one of them was a disciple of Wycliffe.” 
The name Lollards, early applied to them, originated upon the 
continent, was derived probably from the German illo, “to 
sing with a low voice,’ and had from the beginning of the 


fourteenth century been employed as a term of reproach for 
Ss pious people.t Half a kingdom thus wrenched 
y 


the might of a single arm from its old Papal allegiance, is 
trophy enough for any heroism. Why then was there no Re- 
formation in England till it came so shamefully misbegotten 
of the beastly lusts of Henry VIII? It was persecution that 
kept it back. In 1388 it was made a penal offence to be found 
in possession of any writing of Wycliffe. In a few years Lol- 
lard blood began to wet the soil, and Lollard bodies to swing 
in the air of England. The House of Lancaster, sitting inse- 
curely upon the throne, needed. the help of Rome, and the 
= of that help was the extirpation of Wycliffe’s heresies, 
he price was never fully paid ; kingly power was not equal to 
it. Wycliffe had touched the heart of the nation too deeply 
for that. His writings were hid away in secret recesses in the 
walls of houses, and, slily read, nourished the life of many 
souls. So that the English Reformation when at length it 
came, had deep roots in the national heart, which make amends 
at the judgment-seat of history, for the root it had in the rotten 
loins of loyalty. 


* Quoted by Bohringer, p. 599. 
t+ See Murdoch's Mosheim, vol. 2, p. 392 n. 68. 
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“To glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever” is the substance 
of all Christian statements of the end for which man was 
created. Man is to aim at future happiness in the full enjoy- 
ing of God, as this end. As the way to this end, he is to glorif 
God here. And God is to be glorified by whatsoever in life 
and action makes up the sum of Christian virtue or holiness. 
On this point there is no dispute. Fathers and schoolmen 
and reformers—Protestant and Romanist—Jesuit and Jan- 
senist—all comprise, under varying forms of statement, the 
essentials of this proposition. 

But when we come to ask How that holiness is to be culti- 
vated, by which we must glorify God, the divergence of opinion 
begins, And the settlement of it involves no less than the 
whole question at issue, not simply between Romanism and 
Protestantism, but between different portions of the Protestant 
and of the Romanist body. 

Particularly—for our present purpose—is to be noticed that 
great question, running through so a of the out- 
ward condition in which God may best lorified. Whether 
in the “ world” or in the cloister, in the religious disc of 
the social duties as they naturally arise, or in fleeing from t 
duties and relations as incompatible with the highest perfec- 
tion, and devoting the whole life to the practice of religious 
observances. 

The early Christian ascetic found family and work such 
hindrances to devotion, that he must renounce them for his 
soul’s good. Interpreting Christ’s command grossly, he would 
FORSAKE father and mother, house and lands, for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. Temptation met him at every step in society. 
He would flee to the desert, where it could not follow, as if he 
could leave sense, and memory, and imagination, behind him. 
It was in search for holiness that St Jerome -betook himself 
to the wilderness, St Anthony to his cave, and St Simeon to 
his pillar. The empl nts of everyday life would not do 
for saints ; mere carnal persons might plamt, and build, and 
marry. For suchas aimed at a higher Christian perfection, 
og vigils, and prayer, sufficed as the exclusive occupation 
of life. 

The cenobite institution came in place of the solitary, but 
with the same end still in view. Instead of fleeing to caves 
and scattered oases in the desert, the principle of sympathy 
and the need of government brought the aspirants for perfec- 
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tion intoconvents. They might fast and flagellate in the cell ; 
but they must chant and pray in common. They must culti- 
vate holiness, not henceforth at their own discretion, but under 
the guidance of a stringent rule. The whole discipline of the 
monk looked simply inward, and was designed to terminate on 
himself. The conquest of the passions, the eradication of self- 
will, had no reference to an increased efficiency in the service 
of mankind. It was not as a means to outward activity that 
self-conquest was struggled for by the disciple of St Basil or 
St Benedict. He was vowed to live and die in the cloister ; 
and the prayers and vigils, the mortifications and penances, 
answered all their ends, if they made him a better monk ; if they 
made him more dead to the world, more sublimely indifferent 
to everything outside the wall of his cloister. _ 

Even that modification of monachism, under the Benedictine 
rule, by which agricultural labour came to make a part of the 
monastic life, though attended with great advantages to society, 
was not the fruit of any change in the principle of monachism. 
It only lengthened the abbey wall to inclose a farm, instead of 
inclosing a courtyard. Monachism was not—in the intention 
of St Benedict—a discipline by which men were trained for 
outward activity ; not a school in which they were taught pro- 
fessional or even practical knowledge—agriculture for instance 
—with a view to their becoming the teachers and helpers of 
others. It was all to turn inward. The farming as much as 
the praying looked only to the welfare of the brethren of the 
convent.* 

And this was vita angelica. This course of monotonous 
chanting, and prayer, of regulated fasting and physicking, 
of merely selfish and narrow-minded working, was, compared 
with the ordinary pursuits and relations of social life, as God 
has ordained them, a life of angels) The confident assurance 
was, that this was the road to holiness, and the rewards of 
holiness. “ Bonum est,” said St Bernard beautifully, if the 
fruit had only corresponded to the promise, “ Bonum est nos 
hic esse, quia homo vivit purius, cadit rarius, surgit velocius, 
incedit cautius, quiescit securius, moritur felicius, purgatur 
citius, premiatur copiosius.” A sentiment which the admirers 
of Wordsworth will remember as well rendered in one of his 
ecclesiastical sonnets : 

Here man more purely lives ; less oft doth fall ; 
More quickly rises ; walks with greater heed ; 


* It is admitted that Benedictine monachism became gradually more and 
more outwardly active, and led to arrangements for elementary, medical, and 
theological instruction. But this was no part of the plan of monachism. The 
monk could not be, except under special Papal authority, a teacher, missionary, 
or physician, without the abbey. His vow bound him to live and die in the clois- 
ter. 
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More safely rests ; dies happier ; is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires; and gains withal 
A brighter crown. On yon Cistercian wall, 
That confident assurance may be read, 
And to like shelter from the world, have fled 


Increasing multitudes. The Potent call 
Shall cheat, full oft, no doubt, the heart’s desires. 


The cheat was twofold. First, in teaching that God could 
not be served acceptably by men involved in the ordinary 
relations of life. Second, in promising assured acceptance to 
those who would forsake them for the devotion of the cloister. 

The motto usually prefixed to Thomas 4 Kempis, expressed 
the whole of it : 


O! where is peace, for thou its paths hast trod ? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God. 


No peace in the world—certain peace in the convent; a 
mischievous divorce of two things, contemplation and action, 
business and prayer, which God has willed should be joined 
together. Giving one all to the monks, and the other exclu- 
sively to the people ; the business of the monks was devotion, 
the religion of the people was work. 

Yet the fathers and fosterers of monachism were aware 
that this dissociation was false to man’s obligations and inte- 
rests. “Our Lord,” said St Augustine,* “commends Mary, 
who sat at his feet, more than Martha, who was careful about 
many things; but he condemned neither. The excellence of 
the one was, that she occupied herself in providing food for the 
Lord ; the excellence of the other was, that she was occupied 
in receiving food from the Lord.” “Intenta erat Martha quo- 
modo pasceret Dominum. Intenta Maria quomodo retur 
a Domino.” Each is well employed either way. Neither should 
complain of or disparage the other, Neither is complete with- 
out the other. ary the type of the contemplative life, and 
Martha the type of the active life, are sisters, not enemies, and 
are to be associated for the most perfect and efficient service of 
the Lord. 

It was not, however, till the sixteenth century, and side b 
side with the Reformation, that a society grew up in the Romis 
Church, which undertook to reconcile perfectly spiritual culture 
and outward activity—the religious and the practical in Chris- 


* De verb. Dom. Serm. xxvi, xxviii. Martha Dominum pascere disponens 
et preparans, circa frequens ministerium occupabatur, Maria soror ejus pasci a 
Domino magis elegit. Illa turbabatur, ista epulabatur. Illa multum dispone- 
bat; ista unum aspiciebat, utrumque officium bonum. Remanserunt ergo in 
illa domo qu susceperat Dominum in duabus foeminis, due vite, ambs inno-- 
centes; una laboriosa, altera ociosa; nulla desidiosa, ambz laudabiles. St 
Augustine does not expressly mention the ger or monastic life, but plainly 
refers to it. Others of the Fathers are more explicit. 
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tianity—to blend Martha and Mary into one most efficient 
unity, for the service of the Church, in the day of her extremest 
peril. There had been idle praying monks in excess for twelve 
centuries. Their occupation was now plainly gone. Erasmus 
and Hutten, and the spirit of the age they represented, had 

laced an effectual extinguisher on all that rabble. There had 

een, since the era of the Crusades, an abundance of dissolute 
fighting monks, Their occupation was as plainly gone, Sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, the Templar and the Hospitaller, were 
already obsolete before the sixteenth century. Mere brute 
force could do nothing against the new ideas that had taken 
possession of the minds of men—against the spirit of inquiry, 
of criticism, and of private judgment, that was abroad.* An 
order was demanded for this exigency, that should unite in 
itself the highest types of contemplation and of action the 
Church had been able to produce ; that should blend in one 
the Cistercian and the Templar in their best estate ; the intense 
zeal for spiritual perfection and self-conquest of the one, the 
fiery but disciplined valour of the other. 

The idea of such an order had been previously suggested, 
but it was yet little more than an idea. The invention had 
been struck out ; but it waited, as other great inventions have 
done, for the master-mind which should discern its capabilities, 
and bring it into successful operation. Such a mind was that 
of Inigo Lopez de Recalde, or, to use the name with which we 
are more familiar, Ignatius Loyola. 

We need not stop for personal details. Every reader will 
remember the gallant Spanish courtier and soldier, just eight 
years younger than Martin Luther, who, scorning to surrender 
to the French, fell dangerously wounded at the siege of Pam- 
peluna. He had all those endowments of station and person, 
noble birth, manly beauty, grace of figure and manners, that 
fitted him to shine in the bower and the camp. 


Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists. 


After the fashion of that school of Spanish romance which 
Cervantes afterwards smothered with ridicule, his thoughts 
were all bent on honour and the ladies. He was gifted with 
great power of fascination over both man and woman. No 
mark in either love or war was too high for his soaring ambi- 
tion. But it was this gay cavalier who, after years of patient 
suffering and patient toil, was to found an order that should 
undo half the work of the Reformation, and send the terror of 
its name down through centuries of coming time. 


* Cret. Joly, i. 5. 
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On that couch of suffering where Ignatius was stretched, he 
read, as the strength of convalescence permitted, a life of 
Christ—it was the work of Landolf, a Carthusian monk—and 
a volume of Lives of the Saints. He took to them by compul- 
sion, for the castle afforded no other reading. Young, ambi- 
tious, gallant, he had given up with extreme reluctance the 
hope of a return to that fascinating world in which he was so 
fitted to play a part. But his fractured leg had shrunk in 
healing. He had. it broken again, and then stretched upon a 
machine of iron to restore it, if possible, to its natural propor- 
tions. A bone projected near the knee; he bore without 
flinching the operation of the nipper by which it was shorn 
away. But the cup of mortification was not to pass from him. 
He was hopelessly lame for life. Ashe went on sadly with his 
reading, and then when wearied turned to reflection, far other 
thoughts began ‘to arise in his mind. He had been trifling 
away life, intent only on self-indulgence, careless of the future ; 
while the saints he read of had been, by all the appliances of 
spiritual discipline, working out their own salvation. They 
had prayed and fasted, and quelled with the ty + and chain 
the risings of passion, while he, miserable sinner! had not onl 


iven his life to pleasures, but even in the prospect of deat 
ad been em loying memory and imagination in bringing up 


scenes of try before the mind. Conviction of guilt shoo 
him as pain and fear of death had never done. He felt a pro- 
found dissatisfaction and even horror in the review of his past 
life; and after an agitating struggle, in which pride and shame 
and ambition came in again and again to claim him for the 
world, ce, as some would say—superstition, others,—tri- 
umphed, and he dedicated himself irrevocably to Christ. 

n corresponding cases occurring outside the Romish com- 
munion—and many could be mentioned very similar,—we are 
accustomed to describe such an experience as a work of the 
Holy Spirit blessing the providences and truth of God, and 
through them leading a sinner to Christ. Nor is there anything 
in the subsequent career of Ignatius Loyola, which, conside 
candidly, with reference to his education and previous history, 
should forbid us to believe that this was a case of that nature. 
It is at least certain, that from this time his thoughts and aims 
were all turned to the service of Christ ; and the particular 
view he took of that service, is as intelligible in his case, as 
that of Brainerd, or Howard, or Wilberforce, in theirs. He 
had pondered, in his hours of suffering, the examples of St 
Francis, and.St Dominic ; he had revolved the inquiry, why 
he should not effect for the Church something like what they 
had effected. With his consciousness of great powers, his 
strong will, and his restless energy, now Ann By by a new 
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ambition, it was infallible that he must accomplish something. 
But what? He was no ecclesiastic; he was no scholar ; he 
could scarcely either read or write. He had been thus far a 
mere soldier. His ideas and education were essentially mili- 
tary and chivalrous. He would devote himself then as a soldier 
of Christ, to a new warfare. Asaknight forgetting all earthly 
loves, he would dedicate himself to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. Proceeding to her chapel at Montserrat, he passed a 
night in vigils, according to the usage of chivalry. In the 
morning, suspending his arms at her shrine, he came forth clad 
in garments procured by exchange with a beggar. 

In the neighbouring town of Manresa, was a poor-house and 
hospital. Here was performed the first campaign of Ignatius 
as a soldier of Jesus. For nearly a year he occupied himself 
daily in visiting and nursing the sick, attending the most loath- 
some cases of disease, and sometimes performing offices for 
them which it is a horror to speak of. His bed was the bare 
ground; his pillowastone. He wore sackcloth next his skin; a 
chain around his loins ; seven hours each day he spent upon his 
knees ; thrice plied the scourge upon his naked shoulders. He 
begged his bread from door to door; choosing, in preference, 
those houses where he was received with most harshness and 
contempt ; of the fragments bestowed, he ate barely enough to 
sustain life, and that mingled with ashes—a most mistaken 
course of mortification, indeed, but one dictated by the pro- 
found sincerity and depth of religious feeling which beamed in 
all the actions of this remarkable man. 

But the great interest of the residence at Manresa is, that 
here Ignatius composed that little manual of Spiritual Exer- 
cises, which is the foundation of the whole Jesuit institution. 

Treatises on experimental religion of different degrees of 
excellence, did and do exist in: the Romish Church in abun- 
dance, from Thomas 4 Kempis, the type of the best class, 
down to the Flowers of Piety, and other similar works for the 
grossest order of Christians. Among them all, the book of 
Spiritual Exercises stands alone for the bold and peculiar cha- 
racter of its plan. It consists of a series of meditations, de- 
signed to furnish employment, according to a prescribed method, 
for twenty-eight successive days. The exercises are to be 
taken under the care of a competent spiritual guide; and the 
concatenation of them is such, that beginning on the first day 
with a subject sunk, if you please, in vice and heresy, it is 
promised that with infallible certainty he shall come out a good 
Christian, by the close of the twenty-eighth. They profess to 
reduce to an art, the cure of souls ; so that if all the conditions 
be complied with, the month’s meditation may be as certainly 
expected to produce a saint, as a machine for making nails, to 
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turn out, after certain revolutions, the crude iron bar, in the 
requisite shape. This mechanical process of saving souls, 
which so necessarily leaves out of the account some great 
truths, both in the character of man and the government of 
God, admits of being very easily held up to ridicule. 

In those who consider what man is, and what conversion is, 
an infallible process of making a saint of him in twenty-eight 
days is, no doubt, sufficiently absurd. There is plenty of false 
+ sgn and false theology at the bottom of such a view. 

an may be converted through a process which lasts one day 
or twenty-eight. He is not converted, except through that 
Divine influence which “enlightens his mind in the knowledge 
of the truth, renews his will, and persuades and enables him 
to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered in the Gospel.” 

Still we shall not doubt, on the other hand, that conversion 
is ordinarily effected by means; that some means are more 
suitable to the production of this end than others; nor that a 
method which has been attended with such remarkable results, 
and has elicited the admiration of so many judges of the highest 
ogee. must contain in itself elements of great power. 

The process, then, is as follows: The novice of the Jesuit 
order—as a matter of regular course—and any other person, 
clerical or lay, who may choose, enters upon the course of 
meditations prescribed. He does it under suitable outward 
circumstances ; secluding himself from society ; entering his 
cell or closet, and to avoid as far as possible occasions for dis- 
traction, shutting out all unnecessary light. He has been liv- 
ing previously, we suppose, immersed in the world ; a slave to 
sense. Himself has been hisownend. He has valued eternal 
objects and relations simply as they bore on his comfort and 
happiness here. He is now to take a truer and higher view. 
In seclusion, in silence, in darkness, and on his knees, he 
enters upon that “fundamental meditation” which is to con- 
stitute the first step in the process of his spiritual cure. He 
has been accustomed to think of all things as created simply 
for his use and enjoyment. He now begins—for the first time 
in his life salon. te think for what end he himself was 
created. And he finds on reflection that, while all other things 
were made for him, he himself was made for no other end than 
to glorify and enjoy God (creatus est homo ad hune finem, ut 
Dominum suum laudet ac revereatur, eique serviens tandem 
salvus fiat). All other things, then, that, in the false view of 
life he has been accustomed to regard as ultimate ends to be 
sought for themselves, or unmixed evils to be shunned for them- 
selves, are now to be raised or depressed to their proper level 
of mere means to a higher end. Health, knowledge, and fame, 
are not a positive good; poverty, disgrace, and sickness, are 
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not essential evils. They are one thing or the other, just as 
- they bear on the accomplishment of that great end for which 
man was created. They are to be estimated, not according to 
their present effects, but according to their ultimate tendency. 
We should come to regard them all, therefore, with an indif- 
ference of mind that even forbids us to covet or to shun one of 
them simply more than another. If rank, learning, and suc- 
cess, tend to cross the true end of our being, they are evils, 
and are to be renounced as such; and pain, shame, and obscu- 
rity, are to be coveted, if they tend to promote it. We have 
heretofore mistaken the whole end of life therefore; and are 
here to begin with a new and correct estimate. 

The profound meditation of this truth during one entire day, 
including a particular review of the effects of our error, the 
follies and sins into which it has led us, and the bitter conse- 
quences, is expected to begin the work of spiritual emenda- 
tion. 

To help on the impression thus commenced, the mind is to 
be directed, with equal intensity and under the same sur- 
roundings of circumstances, during the remaining days of the 
week, to the effects of sin. We are to contemplate the ruin 
of the angels that kept not their first estate, the fall and 

unishment of man, and the merited retribution of the mil- 
ions who are constantly pressing into the regions of despair. 
The imagination is to be called in to aid the impression of the 
truth. We are to set before our eyes the workings of de- 
pravity and its fearful results, as they are actually transacting 
each moment here and in the nether world. We are to 
imagine ourselves looking down from some empyrean height 
on the family of man—a family rent into discord, and in- 
flamed with mutual hatred, through the influence of sin. Gaze, 
and you can see them breaking out into strife and quarrel ; you 
can hear the words of outrage and blasphemy that roar up in 
one horrid chorus towards the skies. Wherever you look, 
some hand is armed against safety or life. The earth blushes 
with the stain of blood. Widows’ and orphans’ shrieks pierce 
the ear. This is the fruit of sin. This is the result of not re- 
cognising the true end for which man was made. And towards 
this great weltering sea of suffering and death my sins have 
contributed. 

Now look farther, and behold that fearful abyss into which 
such multitudes are each instant precipitated. See, as if it 
blackened the sky before you, the smoke of their torment, that 
ro'ls up forever and ever. Let the five senses conspire to aid 
the convictions of faith. Hear the roar of the flame, and the 
weeping and wailing of its victims. Snuff the foul stench ot 
hell that reeks up and poisons the air, taste the loathsome cup 
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that is pressed to the lips of the lost, the ashes that choke their 
respiration, and the bitter tears that course down their cheeks ; 
think that you yourself feel the bite of the undying worm, and 
the scathing of hell fire. Let the whole man, in short, be steeped 
in this scene, till it has left its indelible impress on the soul 
such is to be the last conscious thought at night, the first 
waking meditation in the morning. 

The novice must be very obtuse, who, for three or four days 
in succession, three separate hours each day, amid silence and 
gloom, has directed his mind intently, with the imagination all 
awake, towards such scenes, and who is not at the closea 
sadder and a wiser man than at the beginning, who has not 
gained a new sense of the folly of human ambition, of the evil 
of sin, and the dread character of the retribution it leads to. 

And now the mind is prepared to contemplate the remedy 
which God has provided. Having tasted the wormwood and 
the gall, we are in a suitable frame to ask, Is there no balm in 
Gilead ? 

The next day’s meditation, accordingly, leads us, by the same 
method of sensible images, to contemplate the work of re- 
demption. Looking to heaven we behold the sacred three, 
arranging the plan for man’s salvation. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit in conference, each preparing to perform that share 


which belongs to the individual em greg . Then looking 


far away to Bethlehem in the land of Palestine, we dis- 
tinguish the cottage of the Syrian Virgin, and see the angel 
Gabriel flying to her with the salutation on his lips, Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured among women! At the same 
time, we keep in mind the catastrophe of man, for which Di- 
vine grace was thus providing a remedy. 

We still have before our eyes the sight of sorrow and death. 
We still hear the blasphemies of guilt, and the groans of 
anguish. The open pit yawns before us, and the great torrent of 
human corruption empties itself there without pause or measure. 

Such, in fine, is the nature of the meditations for the first 
week. But this is by no means the whole of the week’s spiri- 
tual exercise. The consideration of the nature and conse- 
quences of sin is all made, by the auxiliary appliance of prayer 
and confession, to turn inward. The reflection to be induced 
is not, Oh! how much sin and wretchedness, here and here- 
after, from man’s mistaking his true end! but, How infatuated 
have I been in yielding to this mistake! How aggravated and 
numberless my sins, and how perilous my case ! 

The penitent goes over the whole course of his past history, 
examines minutely his life and conscience, and pours the 
of his guilt, without extenuation or concealment, into the ear 
of his Spiritual Director. 
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But this is not to supersede his going, with the burden of 
his guilt to the Divine Sufferer, whose anguished countenance 
he has always before him in the crucifix. Each exercise ends 
with a colloquy between the penitent and the Saviour, adapted 
to kindle a vivid sentiment of self-abhorrence in view of sin ; 
and then, it being supposed that he is now fully prepared to 
enter into it, there follows a formula, expressive of amazement 
and gratitude at the patience of God, and the forbearance of 
all creation towards a sinner! That the elements should have 
ministered to him, that the earth should have upheld him, that 
angels should have forborne to cut him down with the sword of 
vengeance, and hell to open her mouth and swallow him up. 

A week’s meditation so conducted, it is confidently assumed, 
will have stayed the leprosy of sin, and prepared the patient, 
under the treatment of the remaining exercises, for a complete 
restoration to spiritual health. Remarkable instances are 
given of the effects of this single week’s meditation ; the most 
unfavourable subjects, the most chronic cases of impenitence— 
to pursue the metaphor which Jesuit writers are fond of 
using,—having so far yielded to one week’s practice as to de- 
velop a crisis indicative of certain ultimate cure. 

It must be admitted that the whole exercise is most saga- 
ciously contrived for its end. The seclusion—the absence of 
all distracting objects—the unavoidable direction given to the 
thoughts—the suitable language provided as a channel into 
which the emotions that rise shall pour themselves—the new 
view that opens of life and self and sin—the images of guilt 
and doom that are arrayed on the one part, and the vision of 
hope on the other, may well have wrought in multitudes the 
change of views and life ascribed to it. The story is often 
told of the answer given by a young nobleman of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, to the inquisitor who was investigating certain 
charges brought against the practice of the Jesuits. It was 
soon after the introduction of the order into the Spanish penin- 
sula. The sudden changes in character, effected by the disci- 

line of the Spiritual Exercises, led to the report that some 
oudunele tricks of terror were practised on the penitents, 
by which they were brought to yield themselves passively into 
the hands of the Jesuits. The inquisitor who was set about 
the investigation of these reports, proceeded to examine, one 
by one, the pupils of a certain institution, where the Exercises 
had been administered. They all denied that any such prac- 
tices had been addressed to them during the process. At length 
one, apparently more honest than the rest, a young nobleman, 
of high character, acknowledged that he had, while going 
through the meditations, witnessed a fearful vision—an object: 
so hideous that there was nothing but he would endure -to 
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escape from it. The inquisitor brightened up: “Now we're 
getting at the truth,” thought he. The notary seized his pen 
to take down the confession. ‘“ The vision which I saw during 
the exercises,” said the nobleman, “was myself—something I 
had never seen before—and a more hateful and deformed ob- 
ject it would be impossible to set’ before my eyes.” “This 
examination,” says Father Bartoli, “so entirely turned the 
tables, that instead of a contrivance at war with sense and re- 
ligion, the Exercises came to be regarded as a compendious 
method for making saints.” 

Thus brought to a knowledge of ourselves, and of our true 
end, to profound reflection on the grand error of omnes lives, 
and our narrow escape, through the patience of God, from its 
just consequences, we are prepared to proceed to the second 
week’s meditation. This brings us to contemplate the kingdom 
of Christ. Through the same exercises as before, of the imagi- 
nation, the penitent is togain an autoptic view of the circum- 
stances of the incarnation, of the persecutions and perils, the 


obedience and humility, of Christ. He is to make a vivid 
representation to himself of that Divine example, in all its 
variety of doing and suffering, and to reflect that he is called 
upon to undergo nothing to which his Saviour has not already 
submitted for his sake. He is to take up the cross, not to go 


before, nor to go aside from, but to follow Christ. This intro- 
duces the famous meditation called The Two Standards; a 
gross method of representing dedication to Christ, but one very 
naturally suggested by the education and habits of mind of 
Ignatius. We are to picture to ourselves a scene near Jerusa- 
lem, where Christ is engaged in recruiting followers. His 
standard is unfurled in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the 
Mount of Olives, and he invites all men to enlist in his service. 
But what wages has he to offer? Nothing but a participation 
in his own sufferings—self-denial, poverty, reproach, perhaps 
persecution and death—but after these, a glorious reward. The 
cross for a few short years, and then the victor’s crown. On 
the other side, in the broad plain of Babylon, Lucifer displays 
his banner. He also calls for followers ; holding out the tempt- 
ing baits of wealth, fame, and sensual indulgence. This is all 
he has even to promise, and he is known to be a poor paymaster 
even of these; and after these remains the certain reversion 
of shame and sorrow to all eternity. 

When the choice is thus proposed, who can hesitate under 
which of the two standards to enlist? The fixed decision is 
supposed here to be arrived at, to become a soldier of Jesus. 
The exercise then leads into a consideration of the “state,” or 
course of life, in which we can serve most acceptably the Master 
we have chosen, and here comes in play the previous meditation 
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on the chief end of man, with that calm indifference of mind 
_ towards all things earthly to which it conducted us. Setting 
aside, therefore, as nugatory, the pleas of ambition and plea- 
sure, we are to weigh the question of duty, simply regarding 
the bearing our choice may have in the attainment of our true 
end. All the arguments, pro and con, are to be weighed, 
balancing them against each other, allowing each its proper 
‘es always bearing in mind that the only proper end of our 

ing is to serve God here, and enjoy Him hereafter. If this 
balancing of reasons makes the choice of vocation plain either 
way, then decide upon it firmly in the fear of God. If the 
judgment still hangs in suspense, ask yourself what advice you 
would give to a dear friend similarly placed, ask what course 
you will wish you had chosen when you come to die, when you 
stand to render your account at the day of doom. 

As respects novices in Jesuit schools, the object of these 
meditations, with the prayers and confessions that accompany 
them, and the judicious counsels of a Spiritual Director withal, 
is no doubt to lead to one choice, viz, poverty, chastity, and 
obedience under the Jesuit vow. But others than novices are 
recommended to go through them, even if their condition in 
life should forbid their taking the vow. 

Few members of the Romish Church could go seriously 
through with the month’s meditation, without a decided aug- 
mentation of spirituality, and some of her purest and most 
eminent members, not Jesuits, have been accustomed to resort 
to them regularly for spiritual profit. Carlo Borromeo used 
them as aids to his daily devotions, and made it a condition, 
with candidates for deacons’ and priests’ orders, that they should 
have taken at least the Exercises of the first two weeks. The 
Duke of Mantua was once showing this good Cardinal his 
magnificent library. “I, too,” said Borromeo, “ have an ample 
library, all comprised within the covers of one little book ; and 
this alone,” he added, producing the Spiritual Exercises, “I 
value more than all the splendid volumes on your shelves.” 

We need not pause to examine the remaining parts of the 
Spiritual Exercises, which treat of the cultivation and not of 
the commencement of spiritual life. The meditations of the 
first two weeks include the most characteristic and vital parts 
of the process. In the abridged method, in which the Exer- 
cises are-often given, reducing the four weeks’ meditation to 
ten or twelve days, itis The Groundwork, The Two Standards, 
and The Choice of a State that are relied on, to effect the con- 
version of the subject. 

But in regular practice, when the time admits of it, the whole 
Exercises are to be gone through with, and this not once merely 
in a life, but often. Each Jesuit is expected at least once a 
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year to go into a retreat, as it is termed, and revive his devo- 
tion with the meditations of Ignatius. The chief end of man, 
indifference of mind to all earthly good, the claims of Jesus to 
our service, and the reasons that should decide our choice of a 
state to serve him in, these are to be kept fresh in the mind by 
repeated meditation. 

hese Spiritual Exercises, so simple, even meagre appa- 
rently, and yet so powerful, constitute the first half, and the 
better half of Jesuitism. Like Thomas 4 Kempis—which was 
the favourite manual of Ignatius himself,—they contain almost 
nothing of the characteristic doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
The great fundamental considerations in regard to life and its 
objects, are such as are to be found, more or less impressively 
exhibited, in many Protestant books of practical religion. But 
between all works of this class, as for example those of Baxter, 
Law, Doddridge, or Hannah More, and the work of Ignatius, 
we note this signal difference,—that they are all based on a 
scriptural appretiation of the character of man, as deeply 
alienated from God, and as needing, in order to the commence- 
ment of spiritual life, that precise change which is wrought by 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration. Though hoping, and as to 
many of their future readers no doubt, expecting—an expecta- 
tion amply justified in the result—that the perusal of the Saint’s 


Everlasting Rest, or The Serious Call, would effect a genuine 
conversion, they never so invaded the sovereignty of God, as 
to pretend that this result was uniformly or usually to follow. 
They never held out their books as an infallible cure for souls, 
or a compendious method of making saints. 

The Spiritual Exercises constitute the dee portion 


of the institute of Ignatius, corresponding to the rules of the 
monastic orders. But this was a contemplation of which, un- 
like that of the monks, the great end was action. It was not 
to terminate on the subject, nor to expend its force within the 
walls of the convent. It was a discipline of a most effective 
kind, in order to outward efficiency ; in this respect, more ra- 
tional and scriptural, and quoad hoc Protestant, than the re- 
ligion of the monks. 

The other half of Jesuitism was that which was created by 
of “Constitutions” of Ignatius. These defined the political 
organisation of the Society. They defined the channel in which 
that cultivated appreciation of the true end of life, and that 
deadness to the world, generated by the Exercises, was to flow. 
The Exercises made the spiritual, the Constitutions the active 
and political Jesuit. And we can only observe here, without 
stopping to illustrate the remark, that the simply mischievous 
pet odious character of Jesuitism has resulted ly from this 
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fact—that while the Constitutions have been rigidly carried 
out, the spiritual culture that should have balanced them has 
been greatly neglected. Even during the life of Ignatius, there 
was a proneness to abridge the course of meditations, or to go 
over them in a perfunctory way ; and it began to be perceived 
even then that this would leave the hardest and coldest part 
of the Jesuit to crop out like granite, while it provided no 
nourishment for the sweet herbage and flowers that should 
spring up around it. The Jesuit has run disproportionately to 
action. He was meant for action. But he was meant to be 
also—in the Romish sense—a profoundly spiritual man. “Finis 
hujus societatis est,” said Ignatius, “ non solum saluti et per- 
fectioni proprie anime, sed cum eadem impense in salutem et 
perfectionem proximorum incumbere.” The fearfully strin- 
gent organisation of the order under the Constitutions, in the 
neglect of piety, has made Jesuitism simply a keen, gleaming, 
and two-edged sword-—a sword, as has been remarked, whose 
blade is everywhere, and the hilt at Rome. It is this that has 
made even the Catholic rulers of Europe rise up more than once 
to parry the blade away from their own states, and compel the 
hand at Rome to dash down the hilt. This direct, compendious, 
and mechanical process for the cure of souls was derived largely 
from the religious experience of Ignatius himself; an experi- 
ence that may have been saving to him, but was too little en- 
lightened by a knowledge of the Gospel method of justification. 
The degree to which he is to be credited with the invention 
and authorship of it, has been a matter of dispute both among 
Catholic and Protestant writers. That a mere unlettered man 
of the world and of the sword should so soon after his entrance 
upon a religious life, produce a manual of conversion so bold 
and confident in its plan, so admirable in the method and con- 
catenation of its exercises, to the sagacity and power of which 
all subsequent times have done homage, nearly surpasses our 
power of belief. The Jesuit cuts the knot at once, by unquali- 
fiedly asserting the inspiration of the writer. In the grotto at 
Manresa, where Ignatius was accustomed to pray, is a paint- 
ing representing him, as he commonly appeared, pale and ema- 
ciated, his hair all in disorder in penance for the care he once 
lavished upon it, with bare feet, sackcloth upon his loins, and 
an iron girdle. He is kneeling before the Virgin, who holds 
in her arms the bambino, or infant Jesus. The eyes of the 
saint are fixed intently upon her, while his hand is at the same 
time extended in the act of writing. He is taking down the Spi- 
ritual Exercises as she dictates them under the guidance of her 
Divine Son. Romish writers, however, not of the Jesuit order, 
have alleged that the idea and general method of the Exercises 
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was adopted from a work with a similar title, written by Gar- 
cia Cisneros, a Spanish Benedictine. This work is acknow- 
ledged to have been put into the hands of Ignatius during the 
period of his spiritual conflicts. There is no doubt, we ima- 
gine, from the similarity between them, that it served to a con- 
siderable extent, as a model for the'Exercises. But the Jesuits 
need feel no jealousy for the honour of their fonnder. The 
work of Cisneros had been and continued to be simply the 
guide of meditative spirits here and there in the cloister. The 
work of Ignatius laid the foundation of an order that has turned 
the world upside down. 

There are two successive steps in the path of improvement, 
which it requires more courage and candour than all men pos- 
sess, to take : one, is fully to recognise the element of truth and 
power there is in an adverse system ; the next, is to be willing 
to profit by it. No great and influential institution exists 
without a certain legitimacy ; without embodying some truth 
or principle that has a foundation in the spiritual necessities 
or social wants of man. Be it monachism or masonry, it can 
show some cause why it exists. There is not only a giro 
~}sdd05, but a fundamental, or at least, included reason, in every 
aig w system of mischief. This is what gives it coherence. 

his plucked away, or transplanted to its natural relations 
elsewhere, the whole remaining fabric, without cement or sub- 
struction, tumbles to the ground. To find this truth—to adopt 
it, and to make a better use of it, is a part of the mission of 
true scholars and Christians. It is right and wise to accept a 
lesson of improvement from our enemies ; and there may be 
that in the spiritual discipline of the Jesuits which can be 
turned to good account in the cultivation of Protestant piety. 

The great truths embraced in the fundamental meditations 
have been already admitted. It is true that man was created 
for higher purposes than can be answered within the circle of 
time. Our chief end is to glorify and enjoy God. It is true 
that the objects and relations of life ought to be estimated in- 
differently by the bearing they have on the attainment of that 
end ; that we are called to choose our service ; Christ’s or Luci- 
fer’s ; that such motives as are suggested in the two standards 
should enlist us on the side of our proper Sovereign; and 
that in selecting the “ state” in which to serve Christ, -we should 
ask, In which career shall I best glorify God, and which shall 
I approve of when I come to die? All this is true. But it is 
fundamental to all manly and Christian decision respecting the 
part we are to play in life. It has no tendency to Jesuitism, 
and never il lead there, except through the influence of the 
spiritual director, who ce rye moulds the choice of the 
novice. Impartially weighed by young men in a course of 
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education, with a view to their natural aptitudes, their mental 
endowments, the degree of their culture, and the aspects and 
demands of society, such a spiritual exercise might lead some 
to select as their theatre for glorifying God, the farm ; others, 
the forum. Others it would compel to say, If I am to choose, 
in view of my gifts, my advantages, my obligations ; if I am to 
choose as I would advise a friend to choose who came to me, 
thus circumstanced, for counsel, and as I shall wish I had chosen 
in a retrospect of life, then woe is me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel! The great thing is a choice which is deliberate, consci- 
entious, adequately mindful of all pertinent considerations, and 
which shall . son no room for future questionings and regrets. 


For their own peace of mind, if nothing else, we earnestly re- 
commend something like the fundamental meditation of Igna- 
_ to all young men before they decide on their calling in 
e. 
A very marked and peculiar feature of the spiritual exercises 
is the degree to which the imaginative faculty is put in play to 
help the impression of the reflective, On the principle, 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse tibi tradit spectator— 


the thought is to be illustrated and enforced all along, by the 
most vivid picture the mind can form, of the scene referred to. 

Each meditation is accompanied by a composition of place, 
as it is termed, in which the locality, the persons, the inci- 
dents, are to be arrayed with all the circumstantiality of eye 
and ear witness. There is no demand for the exercise of the 
imagination, properly so distinguished. There is no bodying 
forth the forms of things unknown. There is simply an effort 
strongly to realize actual events and existences ; heaven and 
hell ; Lucifer, with his spiritual and incarnate subjects ; angels 
and ministers of grace. 

This is a perfectly legitimate method of deepening the im- 
pression of truth on the mind. In the recoil of our practical 
understanding from the highly coloured and sensuous worship 
of the Church of Rome, we have taken up arms against all in- 
trusion of the imagination into the domain of religion. In our 
arrangements for the service of God, we have nearly ignored 
everything in man but pure intellect. In all our devotions, we 
have refused that help which may be derived from realizing by 
sensible images the bearings of religious truth. But God placed 
this power in man, of bestowing a local habitation and scenical 
accompaniments on abstract ideas for a good purpose; and in 
reading the Scriptures, continual opportunities, continual de- 
mands almost, occur for the employment of it. The language 
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of inspiration is so emblematic and figurative as frequently to 
suggest the extension of the image in the way of devout medi- 
tation. Our life is a race, a wrestle, a fight. How easy to 
call up the circumstances incident to each kind of struggle, and 
array them before the mind as helps to faith and resolution. 
When the apostle presents, for instance, the encouragement 
deducible from our being compassed about with a great cloud 
of witnesses, the “composition of place” would seem to be almost 
unavoidable. The brief yet adequate stadium of life stretches 
before me. I have been introduced at the lists by the Author 
of my faith. At the opposite barrier the same Divine Friend 
as the Finisher of it, sits, animating me with his own example, 
and holding out the crown that is to rest on the victor’s brow. 
On either side around, glimpses can be caught of the adversary, 
who, by every appliance of temptation, tries to win me from 
the race. I look above, and prophets, apostles, and martyrs— 
my own pious ancestry—perhaps nearer kindred gone to the 
skies—bend with anxious interest to watch the issue. The soul 
is the prize ; off, then, every weight! These ensnaring friend- 
ships—these destructive habits—I fling them off, one by one, 
like garments that would cumber and dash me down in the race, 
Be the sin what it may that easily besets me, it must go, that 
I may run with patience the race set before me. Still, now, 
when the scene is already dramatically represented, when pic- 
tures of the judgment and the future life—those most profit- 
able themes of contemplation—are drawn by the hand of the 
Great Master, we have both a warrant and an aid for con- 
structing a “ composition of place.” 

We are entitled to, as we have need of, all the aid that can 
be legitimately derived from contemplating the scenes of our 
trial and our retribution ; and in the too great abstinence from 
religious meditation that characterizes the Christian experience 
at the present day, we do not fear to suggest that a profitable 
lesson may be derived from the exercises of Ignatius. 

It is true that no Protestant writers have adopted any such 
methodical course of sensuous imagery as that of the founder 
of Jesuitism; and yet instances are by no means wanting in our 
writers on practical religion, of the judicious resort to it. We 
need but mention the Holy Living and Dying, to remind those 
who are familiar with the “‘Shakspeare of English Divinity,” 
of more than one graphic illustration. Thus in picturing the 
pardoned soul’s first entrance on the scenes of eternity : “ But 
when a good man dies—one that hath lived innocently, or made 
joy in heaven at his timely and effective repentance, in whose 

ehalf the Holy Jesus hath interceded prosperously, and for 
whose interest the Spirit makes interpellations with groans and 
sighs unutterable, and in whose defence the angels drive away 
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the devils on his death-bed, because his sins are pardoned and 
because he resisted the devil in his lifetime, and fought suc- 
cessfully and persevered unto the end—then the joys break 
forth through the clouds of sickness, and the conscience stands 
upright and ‘confesses the glory of God. When the veil is 
rent, and the prison-doors are open at the presence of God’s 
angel, then the soul goes forth full of hope, sometimes with 
evidence, but always with certainty, in the throng; and in- 
stantly it passes into the throngs of spirits, where angels meet 
it singing, and the devils flock with malicious and vile purposes, 
desiring to lead it away with them into their houses of sorrow. 
There they see things which they never saw, and hear voices 
which they never heard. There the devils charge them with 
many sins ; and the angels remember that themselves rejoiced 
when they were repented of. Then the devils aggravate and 
describe all the circumstances of the sin and add calumnies, 
and the angels bear the sword forward still, because their Lord 
doth answer for them. Then the devils rage and gnash their 
teeth. They see the soul chaste and pure, and they are 
ashamed. They see it penitent, and they despair. Then the 
soul passes forth and rejoices, passing by the devils in scorn 
and triumph, being securely carried into the bosom of the Lord, 
where they shall rest till their crowns are finished and their 
mansions are prepared. Fearful and formidable to unholy 
persons is the first meeting with spirits in their separation. 
But the victory which holy souls receive by the mercies of 
Jesus Christ and the conduct of angels, is a joy that we must 
not understand till we feel it ; and yet such, which, by an early 
and persevering piety, we may secure. But let us inquire after 
it no further, because it is secret.”” 

Further: while we are far from imagining that we can re- 
duce the cure of souls to an art, or discover any more infal- 
lible method of conversion than that the Scriptures present, 
yet it deserves our serious consideration, whether truth may 
not be brought to bear upon the mind, under such circum- 
stances as to render that result far more certain than at pre- 
sent. 

The firmest believers in the necessity of a direct operation 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to conversion, admit the need also 
of the right use of means. The Holy Spirit does not, in the 
sovereignty of his operations, pass by the truth, but honours 
it ; and for truth to gain access to the heart, certain conditions 
are far more favourable than others. Besides an earnest and 
impressive manner of setting it forth, it is ordinarily needful 


* Holy Dying, Chap. IT, Sec. iv. See frequent instances of a modified 
“ composition of place” in Baxter's Saint’s Rest ; mostly left out in the abridged 
edition. 
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that there should be opportunity for reflection, for retirement: 
and the judicious counsels of a —_— or Christian friend, as re~ 
spects the former condition. ter’s or Law’s Call, or Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, to mention no 
others, amply fulfilit. They are tender, earnest. and pungent 
exhibitions of the truth. Suppose one of these, placed in the 
hands of a man careless of religion it is not to be expected that 
he will read it profitably, if at all, amid the throng of men, or 
the hurry of business: he must have time and place for re- 
flection ; and here lies, in a great measure, the power of the 
Spiritual Exercises. They are merely a compendious Rise and 
rogress. | Read inthe shop or office, amid the glare of day- 
light, and the interruptions of business, they would move only 
weariness or disgust. A man could ill make a “composition of 
sag 8 while actually busied in the cotton trade or sugar line. 
ut, taken under the circumstances prescribed, in their regu- 
lar series, amid all their impressive’ accompaniments, and 
under the directions of an experienced adviser, they become, 
if not infallible, yet powerful to mould the feelings above 
——- method ever invented by the ingenuity of man. 
ow, let ussuppose Doddridge’s Rise and Progress to be put 
into the hands of young men, just as we may happen to find 
them, on entering college. It consists of twenty-seven chap- 


ters ; and at the rate of a chapter a-day, would cover the same 
space—one day lacking—with the Spiritual Exercises. Each 
chapter, besides clear instruction and earnest address, con- 
tains a meditation or prayer, to which the reader is to try 
and conform his own emotions. Let this be read a 


day by day in retirement, in the exclusion of disturbing 
influences, with the occasional suggestions of some judicious 
Christian friend; and might we not hope that by the time 
that solemn form of self-dedication was reached, through 
which so many have given themselves to God, light would 
break in upon almost every mind? External circumstances 
have a great deal to do with the actings of the mind, and 
therefore with conversion ; and if we would share in the re- 
newing influences of the Spirit, we must meet with the Spirit 
under appropriate circumstances. The heart which truth will 
but harden, like clay, in the glare of the world, it will soften 
like wax in the shaded light of the closet. 

But whether anything in the nature of a more certain 
method of conversion could be borrowed from the Spiritual 
Exercises or not, it can furnish us at least useful hints for 
spiritual improvement. The rule which the Jesuit was required 
to keep constantly in view—we need not stop here to ask how 
he interpreted it—his rule at least required him to direct every 
action in majorem Dei gloriam. His constant aim was spiritual 

VOL. VIII—NO. XXVII. I 
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perfection ; and to this, thoughts, and words, and looks, were 
to be strictly directed. Nothing was to be indulged that proved 
a source of temptation. The day was to be filled up with 
designated labour, study, and prayer, and impartially reviewed 
by self-examination at the close. One of the processes by 
which this examination was to be conducted and turned to daily 
profit, is so peculiar to the Society, yet so suggestive of the duty 
of all Christians, that we refer to it particularly as an example. 
The great hindrance to our spiritual improvement, is found in 
the influence of those easily besetting sins, which we too seldom 
attempt to eradicate or tocurb. We suffer them to overmaster 
our principles and resolutions, and yield to-morrow to the same 
temptation that subdued us to-day. Yet, in the course of a 
zealous striving after perfection, the avenues for the entrance 
of that siregiorarov duapriav, that well-circwmstanced sin, should 
grow continually fewer. To aid his efforts for spiritual im- 
provement, the novice of the Jesuit order is furnished each 
week with a slip of paper containing seven pair of parallel 
lines. These lines decrease regularly in length down to the 
seventh. They correspond to the days of the week. Upon 
them, the novice is to mark, the present week, each instance 
of lapse into a specified sin. Suppose it be wandering of the 
mind in prayer. If, on Monday, he fell ten times into this sin, 
the self-examination andcensureof the evening may be expected 
to induce greater collectedness of mind on the morrow. The 
instances of wandering should become fewer ; and so progres- 
sively through the week, or through following weeks, until that 
mischievous habit, so fatal to the comfort and benefits of prayer, 
is broken up. Then irritability of temper, or censoriousness, or 
hastiness of speech, may be assailed by the same method of attack, 
till a firm aitqunenninn is established over all the passions. 

It is not difficult to shew up this process in a ludicrous point 
of light, as a plan for “reducing an inherent vice of our nature 
in a few days, from four inches length down to an inch and 
three-quarters.” The mechanical character of the contrivance 
might lead some to self-deception or hypocrisy. For others, 
the device would be altogether too rude and elementary. Yet 
to very many, especially in commencing a religious life, this or 
some similar plan might be eminently useful. The practice of 
calling ourselves to account at the close of each day, and 
honestly noting our errors and defects, is a most important aid 
to religious improvement. But this practice too often falls into 
disuse, for the want of set time and method. Growth in grace 
ceases. Half of man’s soul owns allegiance to Diabolus; and 
the Christian remains dwarfish and disproportioned, without 
ever attaining to the fulness of the stature of a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus. 
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How many vices, still adhering to our character, might have 
been broken up, how many defects supplied, how many dis- 
proportions symmetrized by the steady prosecution even of so 
gross a method—if you please—as that of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. There are too few of us who can claim to be so spiritual, 
so adult in Christ, as to be entitled to look with contempt upon 
a simple process for aiding self-knowledge and self-control. 

In the achievement of this conquest over the mind, and its 
workings, resided largely the power of the Jesuit. By minute 
and repeated self-inspection, he became acquainted with all the 
motives that prompt men to action, He heaved the lead into 
that troubled sea, the heart, till he knew thoroughly its depths 
and shallows, its tides and currents. This enabled him to wield 
the confessional with such tremendous power. He was master 
of the conscience, when he could detect and bring to light those 
deep-seated thoughts and affections of which the subject scarce 
was conscious. This gave him, for so long a time, the direction 
of events, both public and private, in ate He had studied 
society thoroughly in epitome ; and came forward with perfect 
confidence to take the reins from the hands both of Franciscan 
and of Lutheran. 

This is a vital branch of knowledge, in which the Protestant 
student should be ashamed to fall behind him. It is essential 


to our dignity, improvement, and success. Above all, essential 
to those whose business is the work of persuasion. We can 
accomplish nothing in dealing with men without a knowledge 
of the nature of man—without the power of penetrating into 
character, and discerning the springs of human action. This 
knowledge can be got, elementarily, only by self-contemplation. 
Our Divine Redeemer knew what was in man by his power of 


direct intuition into the spirit, He had no need of referring 
to the workings of his own mind for a lesson. We can know 
what is in man, only so far as we know ourselves. It is a 
knowledge books cannot impart; for which books cannot be a 
substitute. It is twice true that Protus facit theologum. Pro- 
found subjective Christianity is essential ; so is profound self- 
knowledge, and we leave in the hands of the Jesuit the most 
werful means of influence, if we study lan: as well as 
e, and science a great deal better, but by that most fun- 
damental part of it, sELF-scrENcE. We do not want, and could 
not tolerate, the confessional, wedded as it is, in its very nature, 
to abuse. But that minute examination of the whole life, that 
close self-questioning, that rigorous sifting of motives, which 
repares the way for the Jesuit confession, would be to us a 
‘iscipline of mind and heart of which we have probably little 
conception. 
Let us suggest a moment, in conclusion, the caution to be 
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derived from the actual practice of the Jesuit, compared with 
the profession his name implies. He takes his name directly 
from Christ. He is not merely a Christian, but a Jesus-ite, a 
disciple, a follower, a soldier of Jesus; one, therefore, who 
devil be eminéntly meek and pure in heart, guileless, holy, 
unimpeachable in casuistry, and in life. Instead of this, it is 
too well known how the Jesuit has dismissed all the dove of 
Christianity, and nursed into infernal cunning all the serpent. 
It is a proverb, even in the Romish Church, Sic cwm Jesuitis 
non cum Jesu itis. ' 

The caution we suggest is, that while setting Christ before 
us as our own great example, we should see to it, that we 
actually imbibe his Spirit; that we do not deceive ourselves 
with names, nor borrow Heaven’s livery to serve the devil in. 
To follow Christ truly, simply, and faithfully, to the end, is 
> one infallible way to glorify God here, and to enjoy Him 

orever, 





Arr V.—The Religious Awakening of 1858. 


WE congratulate our readers on the interest in religion, so 
marked and peculiar, which has been awakened, and is fast 
pervading, the whole of our great country. Men in the Church 
and out of the Church are becoming alive to the fact that they 
are moral and aecountable beings, that fearful responsibilities 
cleave to them, and that they have interests of unutterable 
importance, which are to last in all their high and ample pro- 
portions when the things of time and of sense shall have passed 
away. God is shaking His Church out of its slumbers and 
arresting the attention of the world in a way that he has not 
done heretofore. He is making himself felt as the great agent 
in the moral world, turning back the captivity of Zion, an- 
swering the prayers of His people, fulfilling His promises to His 
Church, and pushingon to consummation Hischerished purposes 
towards our lost race in a way so striking, that those who 
seemed scarcely to admit His existence are now forced to ac- 
knowledge [lis presence and power. “The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” We cannot permit 
the event ‘of the times to pass without remark. 

A strange incredulity has possessed the minds of many in 
reference to what are nang termed Revivals of Religion. 
We are by no means the defenders of all that has passed current 
in the world under this name. Yet it is a fact clearly proved 
by the sacred Scriptures, and the past history of the Church, 
that the extension of religion has chiefly been by large in- 
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gatherings at favoured seasons. The history of the Church from 
its earliest period has been a chequered one, presenting alter- 
nations of shadow and sunshine, of depression and exaltation. 
It has not been an evenly flowing current. There has not 
always been progress; many a retrograde movement is dis- 
tinctly visible. Even underneath: this apparent retrogression 
preparatory processes have been at work, opening the way for 
further advancement. Still, it is a question admitting debate, 
whether the prevalence of religion in the world at this moment 
is as extensive as it was at the death of the Apostle John. It 
may at least be asserted, that if Christianity were confined to 
a smaller territory, there are not wanting indications that its 
followers then were as numerous as now, their Christian acti- 
vities more fully developed, and their influence through all 
the departments of society more distinctly felt, 

There is not uniformity in God’s works of grace any more 
than in His works of nature. We do not expect the same in- 
tensity of heat from the sun, nor the same quantity of rain 
from the clouds, through all the successive weeks of the year. 
“He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: as 
showers that water the earth.” At one time there will be 
showers of blessings, at another the heavens are restrained. 

So early as the days of Enos, it is said, “then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord.” Whatever may be the diffi- 
culties about this passage, it certainly expresses the idea that 
there was a change, and a change for the better. Soon after- 
wards we find, of all the teeming millions of earth, only eight 
souls saved, when a special judgment for sin was visited upon 
the remainder. The calling of Abraham, and events which 
immediately succeeded, indicate progress. Then comes a gloom 
of more than four centuries, followed by a light in the ds 
of Moses, almost extinguished more than once in “that great 
and terrible wilderness,” but carried safely by J oshua, through 
the divided waters of Jordan, and gleaming amid the valleys 
and hill-tops of the land of promise. From the settlement of 
the Israelites in Canaan till the Babylonish captivity, is a his- 
tory of varied periods, now much to rejoice in and now much to 
deplore. The taking away into Babylon, and the turning the 
captivity of Zion, were epochs the most important in the 
Church's history—the one, dark and dreary, when the weeping 
prophet poured out his lamentations in the climax of pathos 
—the other, the day of gladness, the Pisgah height, from whence 
the prophets saw and depicted in such glowing words the glory 
of the latter days, 

Under the Christian dispensation these alternations are 
equally visible. Pentecost! How many teeming thoughts and 
tender associations does it bring to the Christian heart ; what 
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lessons does it read to the Church, a seal of the Faithful Wit- 
ness, an earnest of the Millennium, a stimulus to effort, an en- 
couragement to faith, and a loud call to united prayer! We 
have not the data for ascertaining precisely the numerical 
strength of the Church in the primitive times. The addition 
of thousands on a single day is more than once mentioned in 
the inspired history. The unwearying zeal of the apostles and 
their co-labourers, and the cheerful sacrifices of all the faithful 
in promoting the common cause, are everywhere brought to - 
the surface in the New Testament. The gospel was fully 
preached in every province of the Roman empire, and churches 
were planted throughout Asia Minor, and the islands and 
shores of the Mediterranean, embracing the whole world of 
learning, arts,and commerce. The fiercest persecutions served 
only to diffuse it more rapidly. Tertullian truly said, Semen 
est sanguis Christianorum. The same father said (at the first 
of the third century), “if Christians were disposed to revenge 
themselves their numbers are ample, for they prevail not in 
this or that province only, but in all parts of the world. If 
they were to combine and forsake the Roman empire, how 
great would be the loss. You would be amazed at the solitude 
that would follow.” Pliny complains, that this superstition, 
as he calls it, had not only overrun the cities in the East, but 
had penetrated into all parts of the country, that the temples 
were deserted, and the victims for sacrifice were not bought 
in the markets. Porphyry attributes the prevalence of disease 
at Rome to the great numbers of Christians; “for,” says he, 
“ since Jesus began to be worshipped, no man has received any 
public help or benefit from the gods.” It is at least a notice- 
able fact, that the increase of the Church in the first centuries 
was not gradual but sudden. That period is remarkable for 
the simultaneous accession of great multitudes. 

The favour of the Church’s head so largely dispensed in times 
of trial was withdrawn when she was taken under the shadow 
of imperial patronage. Then Satan was’permitted to execute 
his master-device, and Antichrist reigned, drunk with the 
blood of the saints. The witnesses were slain, and scarce a 
remnant of the wilted fruits of Pentecost was discernible. 
But even in the night of the dark ages, great preparatory 
processes were being wrought by Him “ whose way is in the 
sea.” God had not even then forgotten to be gracious. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Bohemia reckoned its 
eighty thousand who had not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal. Wickliffe, “the morning star of the reformation,” un- 
sealed the Bible in England. In the next century, Huss and 
Jerome went to the stake as witnesses to the truth, and the 
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fires, lighted by their martyrdom, burned on till Luther 
stepped upon the stage and inaugurated—Tuer Rerormarion. 

It is true that there was mingled with true religion, in the 
great convulsion of the sixteenth century, much that was 
merely political, but it is wholly misunderstood when we fail 
to regard it as a spiritual movement, deep, and wide-spread, 
in which many thousands were added to the Church, of such 
as shall be saved. Copious effusions of the Spirit, convincing 
and converting souls, were experienced. The Reformation 
was another thing altogether than a mere protest against the 
corruptions of Rome. Luther did more than preach against 
indulgences and expose the looseness of priests and nuns. 
Calvin had other work than to defend the Divine decrees. 
The correspondence of these two Reformers shew that much of 
their time was taken up in directing the inquiring, consoling 
the tempted, and doing precisely the labour which now de- 
volves upon a minister in a season of revival, and much of 
their published writings was intended for this purpose. They, 
with their compeers, felt themselves employed in the work of 
God, recognised the presence and life-giving power of the 
Spirit, and put forth their efforts to bring the truth to bear 
upon the hearts of men, in simple dependence upon this 
heavenly agent. It was as a spiritual and not a political 
movement that the Reformation was, in spite of rack and fagot, 
firmly established within less than forty years after its begin- 
ning, in Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, and the 
British Isles. It was essentially and pre-eminently an out- 
pouring of the Spirit, by which converts to the truth were 
multiplied as the dew of the morning, and Popery was smitten 
with a paralysis from which it has never recovered. 

Passing over many things which invite remark, we come 
to the first of the eighteenth century, when evangelical piet 
seemed to have sunk to its lowest point. Moderatism was rife 
in the Kirk of Scotland, and laxity in doctrine and practice 
prevailed to an alarming extent in the Established Church of 
England, and among the Dissenters there. The spirit which 
animated the Scottish Covenanters, and the English Non-con- 
formists of a former day, seemed well nigh extinct. A writer 
of the time refers to family prayer as a custom entirely ne- 
glected by men of any business or station. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley wrote, in 17]0, that “ there were more atheists among the 
fine ladies than amongst the lowest sort of rakes.” Ignorance 
and drunkenness were the predominating qualities of the 
working classes in England—licentiousness and infidelity of 
the higher. Bishop Butler wrote, in 1736, “It is come, I 
know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that 
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it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And, accord- 
ingly, they treat it as if in the present age this was an agreed 
stow among all people of discernment, and nothing remained 

ut to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as 
it were by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the world.” About the same time Montes- 
quieu protested that the “ English had no religion at all ; that 
he had not enough for his own countrymen, but too much for 
the upper strata of English society.” Bishop Burnet said of 
the great body of the clergy, that “they were unacquainted 
with the Bible, and did not even know the Church Cate- 
chism.” Their fox-hunting and card-playing, and other con- 
formities to the world, are remarked by all writers of the 
times ; and even as late as 1780, Cowper, who was surely not 
censorious, said— 

“Except a few with Eli’s spirit blest, 
Hophni and Phineas describe the rest.” 

In the American Colonies, irreligion, for obvious reasons, was 
not so general or so extreme in its manifestations; yet, the 
Puritanism so prominent in the first settlers had in great 
measure declined, and the daughter was closely copying after 
the mother. 

And who could have thought that this was but the dark hour 
before the dawn! God was now raising up Whitfield and the 
Wesleysin England, and Edwardsand the Tennentsin America, 
to do a great work forthe Church. Through their labours vast 
numbers of formalists and hypocrites in the Church, and 
careless hardened men in the world, were brought to newness 
of life. President Edwards says of Northampton, “So far as 
I, by looking back, can judge, this work appears to me to have 
been at the rate at least of four persons in a day, or near thirty 
in a week, take one with another, for five or six weeks together. 
If I may be allowed to declare anything that appears to me 
‘wane ma in a thing of this nature, I hope that more than three 

undred souls were savingly brought home to Christ in this 
town in the space of half a year, (how many more I don’t 
guess,) and about the same number of males and females.” 
Whitfield says of his labours at the Tabernacle, “Three hundred 
and fifty awakened souls were received in one day, and I believe 
the number of notes (from inquirers) exceeded a thousand.” 
Of his preaching in Philadelphia, Dr Franklin, who certainly 
cherished no prejudices in favour of evangelical truth, bore this 
remarkable testimony: “ It was wonderful to see the change 
soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. From being 
thoughtless and indifferent about religion, it seemed as if all 
the world was growing religious; so that one could not walk: 
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through the town in an evening without hearing psalms sung 
in different families in every street.” 

God, by the efforts of these men, gave an impetus to the 
cause of evangelical religion, both in Britain and America, 
which is felt till the present day. Especially has our country 
been blessed with many and precious “ times of refreshing,” 
two of which have been general, one about the close of the 
last century, and the other in 1830, in all of which large num- 
bers have been hopefully converted. 

The fact brought distinctly before us by the above summ 
is, that God’s mode of advancing the prosperity of His Churc 
is not by gradual accretions, but by the addition of vast mul- 
titudes at once, and by copious outpourings of His grace upon ex- 
tensive districts of country. In the same way it is again and 
again declared in prophecy, that the latter day glory will be 
brought about. There are reasons for this way of dealing, 
some at least of which we can readily perceive, but on the 
discussion of which we cannot now enter. 

We proceed to speak of the great awakening so generally 
diffused through our country. This movement differs in some 
respects from most of the previous revivals which the Church 
has experienced, not that it is the work of ‘another spirit,” 
but only a different administration of the same Spirit. t us 
attempt to bring out its distinguishing features. 

1. Its extent is not the least remarkable of its characteristics. 
It is not Northern nor Southern, Eastern nor Western ; it is 
not metropolitan nor rural, but the Spirit has been poured out 
upon all our country in every part of it. Even where there are 
no ingatherings to the Church, the attention directed to 
religion, the more fervid prayers, and more intense longings for 
the prosperity of Zion, shew that God’s work is being revived. 
From St Paul’s to the Florida Reefs, from the lumber regions 
of Maine to the golden shores of the Pacific, from the crowded 
city marts to obscure nooks in the country, the movement has 
been felt. The literary institutions, both male and female, with 
their thousands of precious youths, who are to constitute the 
society, and give tone to the public — of coming yetrs, 
have shared in the work. Crews of ships far out on the great 
waters have been strangely blessed. Clerks in stores, ap- 
prentices and journeymen in workshops and —- offices, 
slaves on the plantations of our Southern States, dignified 


legislative bodies, and persons of all ages, classes, and callings, 
have felt the heavenly impulse. President Edwards often 
8 s of the work in which he was concerned as experienced 
through the whole country, but our country now is greatly 
different both in population and extent of territory from what 
it was then. And yet it would be scarcely an exaggeration to 
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say of the America that now is, what he said of Northampton 
more than a hundred years ago, “ the whole town is alive and 
full of God;” or what Harlan Page said of New York in 
1831: “The Lord appears now to be coming down upon this 
great city to arouse his children and to awaken sinners. 
Thousands of Christians here are, I think, praying as they 
never prayed before. Conversions are occurring in all parts of 
the city. Churches are daily crowded to overflowing, and a 
most fixed and solemn attention is given to the dispensation of 
the truth.” 

2. It was clearly and confessedly the work of the Divine 
Spirit. It was not gotten up by “revival preachers ;” it was 
not brought about by any one man or class of men. It is not 
the result of protracted meetings, or preconcerted measures. 
It is in no sense factitious. There were preparatory processes 
distinctly visible. The commercial panic, the efforts of the 
young men’s Christian associations, the ordinary labours of the 
ministry, the activities of private Christians, and other things, 
have place as instrumentalities, but as efficient causes they are 
not so much as to be named. The solemnity visible in the 
prayer-meetings, the outward reformation of many, and the 
actual conversion of others, shew it to be no counterfeit, but 
“the Lord’s doing.” 

3. The order and quiet which has marked this revival is 
constantly spoken of in newspapers and in private circles, and 
distinguishes it from all the previous works of grace. The 
extravagances of manner and spirit, the animal excitement, 
the ebullitions of zeal without knowledge, which have been so 
prominent in previous awakenings, are scarcely discernible in 
this. The almost entire absence of these things has stopped 
the mouths of adversaries, and left us no occasion to discuss 
the question, how much of these may consist with the genuine 
workings of grace. 

4. The absence of sectarian feeling is another pleasing 
feature. Christians have laid aside the shibboleth of party, 
and both ministers and laymen have associated themselves as 
brethren of one household, servants of a common master, and 
converged their energies, as they never did before, to the one 
business of saving souls. The elder brother, who would not 
go in when he heard the music and dancing in behalf of the 
returned prodigal, has not yet made his appearance. The spirit 
which would call down fire from heaven upon those who fol- 
lowed not with us, may not yet be extinct, but has certainly 
been kept in the back ground in this revival. Never have the 
evangelical denominations of our country acted together so 
generally, and so harmoniously, as in the present work. 

5. The respect shewn to it by the world is a noteworthy 
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characteristic, and has often been mentioned. The readiness 
of worldly men to lend their aid in furnishing facilities for = 
moting it, could be illustrated by numerous instances. e 
disposition of men to leave their stores, their offices and work- 
shops, at the very busiest hour of the day, to attend upon a 
prayer-meeting, is something new among our enterprizing and 
money-loving people. In all places public or private, where 
people are brought in contact with each other, we hear it 
spoken of, and that respectfully. The secular press, with a 
unanimity that is unparalleled, speak kindly of it, and devote 
large space to detailing the facts connected with it. When it 
is remembered that the newspapers, more than any thing else, 
exhibit the public opinion of our country, and do it more fully 
here than in any other land, we cannot fail to remark, in this 
sign of the times, an omen for good. 

6. The absence of opposition, though intimately connected 
with what we have just said, deserves to be singled out for 
specific mention. ‘ These men are full of new wine,” was the 
language in which a thoughtless world greeted the Apostles, 
when endowed with the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. The 
Accuser of the brethren let loose a thousand tongues of slander 
upon Luther and his compeers. Whitfield was not only op- 
ona by lewd fellows of the baser sort, who sought to disturb 

is meetings, but the Seceders of Scotland, the great body of 
the English Church, both Established and Dissenting, and a 
large portion of the Presbyterians of America, placed them- 
selves in the front rank of opposition to his labours. They 
gibbeted him in the public prints, denounced him in ecclesi- 
astical judicatories, shut him out of their Churches, and did all 
manner of evil against him. But we have fallen upon other 
times. We have no Jannes and Jambres amongus. In a way 
most marvellous, and which we can explain only by a reference 
to the direct putting forth of Divine restraints upon the minds 
of men, all opposition is hushed. The few attempts to dis- 
parage it which have been made are positively tuo contemptible 
for notice. 

7. We have reserved for the last what we regard as the most 
noteworthy feature of this revival—the prominence given to 
social prayer. The words of Zechariah are literally verified : 
“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, It shall yet come to pass that 
there shall come people, and the inhabitants of many cities. 
And the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, 
Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek the 
Lord of hosts; I will go also. Yea, many people and stron 
nations shall come to seek the Lord of Hosts in Jerusalem, an 
to pray before the Lord.” Zech. viii. 20-22. Leaving their 
business or pleasures in the week day and assembling together, 
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not to hear some great man preach, or witness some pompous 
ceremony, but for the simple purpose of looking into each 
other’s faces for sympathy, and then pouring out their hearts 
together around the throne of grace. It is not surprising that 
Christians should pray, and pray in concert, but it is a wonder 
that these simple services should be attended upon so eagerly 
by such vast numbers of worldly men, who seem so intensely 
interested, and all this not the novelty of a passing hour, but 
persevered in for months without any abatement, but rather 
perceptible increase. Concerted prayer, as an ordinance of 
God’s house, has not occupied hithertofore that place in the 
Church, nor in the estimation of Christian people, which the 
Bible assigns it, and which God intended it Bare © have. Itis 
nowhere, from Genesis to Revelation, subordinated to the 
ministry of the Word. Were the scenes of Pentecost attri- 
butable to Peter's preaching? This was an important link in 
the chain, but we must follow it back to that “upper room,” 
where the apostles, with the women, continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication—Tue Mopet Prayrer-Megetine. A 
full discussion of this part of the subject would take more 
space than we can here devote to it, and we dismiss it now with 
the single assertion, that the great lesson to the Churches, by 
this revival, is THE IMPORTANCE AND POWER OF SOCIAL PRAYER, 
which we earnestly hope the whole of Christendom will have 
the grace to read and understand. 

We do believe, and think we can shew, good grounds for 
cherishing the conviction that, at least in these United States, 
we are prepared for a state of things in reference to religion, 
of which the present awakening, wonderful as it has been, is 
only as the twilight to meridian brightness. We rejoice 
greatly in what has been done, but much more do we rejoice 
in the yet greater things which we fondly hope are about to be 
done. It seems to us that we can see good reasons why the 
progress of the Church, in former periods, should have been 
slow ; why, after being greatly exalted, she should be let alone 
to sink into indifference and worldliness; why she should be 
subjected to the fiercest persecutions ; why the combined forces 
of earth and hell should be permitted to do their utmost 
against her. But these reasons do not appear to exist now and 
here. In what furnace are her powers of endurance yet to be 
tested ; what voice of slander has she not outlived ; what form 
of error has she yet to confront ; what phase of infidelity has 
yet to be abashed before her rebukes? She has fought her 
great battles and gained the victory in every field, and against 
every foe ; and why should she not now have her promised 
triumph? There is not, at this day, in any part of the Christian 
world, a controversy which awakens general interest. The 
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doctrines of grace—the leading principles of evangelical truth— 
are too firmly established throughout Christendom ever to be 
overthrown. Their diffusion may be hindered, but cannot 
again be endangered, and we dismiss every fear in reference to 
their ultimate triumph, as the suggestion of the Evil One. 
There are no perversions of the faith upheld with zeal and 
ability. Corrupt forms of Christianity are dwindling and fast 
losing their influence in all parts of our country. The as- 
perities of sect are wearing away, and the different denomi- 
nations no longer regard themselves as pitted against each 
other, but rather as separate battalions under one leader and 
commander. There is now more concerted action, and more 
harmonious feeling, among evangelical Christians of different 
names, than there ever has been ; not that they are giving up 
their denominational distinctions, but they are renouncing ex- 
clusiveness and bigotry, and that is all we care for. If we 
look into the political and social condition of our country we 
can find nothing like it in the past. The attention of the public 
is not absorbed with any political or social question, as it often 
has been in previous years. It is strangely true that men 
cannot be interested in anything else than in things that- 
concern them as moral and accountable beings. When all 
these things are viewed, in connection with God’s oft-declared 
purpose to convert the world, we cannot fail to regard them as 
indications that “the time to favour Zion—yea, the set time— 
has come.” 

Our soul glows with the thought, that the Head of the Church 
designs to make this country a prominent instrument in bring- 
ing forward the latter-day glory. It was the bold utterance of 
a far-seeing man,* more than an hundred years ago:—God has 
already put that honour upon the other continent, that Christ 
was born there literally, and there made the purchase of re- 
demption ; so as Providence observes a kind of equal distribu- 
tion of things, it is not unlikely that the great spiritual birth 
of Christ, and the most glorious application of redemption, is 
to begin in this. If he could see our country as it now exists, 
and contemplate its relations to the other governments of the 
earth, how greatly would this conjecture be strengthened. Our 
geographical position, our rapidly increasing population, our 
extent of territory, our plentiful harvests, our growing com- 
merce, our enterprising people, our free government, our com- 
mon language, our educational facilities, our noble charities, 
our churches enjoying the protection but untrammelled by al- 
liance with the State, the general diffusion of the means of 
grace, our missionary operations, our past history, where the 
hand of a benignant Providence is so often and so distinctly 

* Edwards. ; 
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visible—all these mark us out for great things, for a prominent 
place in the future of the world’s history. 

We suppose that our wisest statesmen have not yet caught a 
glimpse of the bright destiny which awaits us as a Christian 
nation. What God intends to do with the effete and rotten 
despotisms of the East, or with the unsteady and gospel-hating 
monarchies of Europe, we pretend not to say, only that he will 
overturn, and overturn, and overturn, until they are prepared 
for the truth. But the revolutions, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, which will have to be gone through there, will not be 
needed here. In these respects our United States are ready. 
The machinery is in working order. It only remains that the 
motive power be applied; that the Spirit of life and power 
animate every part, and fill to the uttermost every capacity ; 
that the energies of the Church be developed ; that every one, 
from the minister to the lowliest slave, in his own sphere and 
place, obey the command of the great householder, “ Go work 
to-day in my vineyard.” We do not need another gospel ; we 
do not need a Spirit of more grace, or tenderness, or energy ; 
nor do we need motives to action more numerous or more 
urgent. We only need that this gospel be received more fully 
by God’s people ; that the Church be moulded more entirely 
by it ; that they walk in this light, and go forth with cheerful 
hearts, and ready hands, to the work which it assigns them. 
We only need more copious effusions of the same Spirit, amore . 
wide-spread and permanent conviction of His personality and 
power, and more importunate pleading for His presence and 
influence. We only need that the motives farnished be felt ; 
that our souls be opened fully to their influence ; that they 
permeate our whole natures, energizing every faculty, and 
making each person, in the station where Providence has 
placed him, a burning and shining light. We do not need 
other ecclesiastical organizations, but that the powers of God’s 
Church, purchased by His own blood, be brought into full ex- 
ercise ; that they be directed and converged, with the full ten- 
sion of their capabilities, to the sole work of glorifying God 
in the conversion of souls, and the up-building of Zion’s walls. 
The world has. yet to learn what momentous results can be 
brought about by the “prayers and pains” of a single man. 
The moral force of which even one individual is capable, whose 
heart is fired with love to the Saviour, and all whose energies 
are concentrated at all times, with singleness of purpose, to the 
one thing of doing the will, and promoting the glory of the 
Saviour, is an experiment we verily believe yet to be tried. 
If Paul be an exception, he is the only one which the history 
of the past affords. While his example deserves to be studied 
and followed, it remains to be seen how nearly it may be 
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copied by those who are furnished only with the ordinary ope- 
rations of the Spirit, but who certainly enjoy brighter light, 
and live in more propitious times. If we have yet to learn 
what even one man can effect, how can we even conceive of 
the results to be produced by the concerted movements and 
combined forces of the whole Church—by the millions of loyal 
hearts and ready hands throughout Christendom,’or even in 
our own country! When God made the natural world, he 
made it out of nothing, but when he comes to build the walls 
of Jerusalem, he finds the material furnished and workmen 
ready for the labour—materials which he has furnished, and 
workmen whom he has made ready by his power and grace. 
We repeat it, then, and we do it with emphasis, that what the 
Church now needs, is simply a fuller development of the ener- 
gies which she now has in possession. Let this be realized or 
approximated, (as it is now being approximated), and Zion 
shall have put on her strength ; the'rebuke of God’s people 
shall be taken away from off all the earth ; the glorious things 
spoken of the city of the living God will be speedily 
realized ; her intended influence upon those without will be 
fully exerted ; God’s Kingdom will come, and the whole world 
be filled with His glory. 

We are fully persuaded that, under the application of the 
forces which the Church now has, (always including, in our 
idea of the Church, not only ordinances of Christ’s appoint- 
ment, but also the presence of the life giving Spirit), many 
impediments to the progress of the gospel, which now seem 
mountains, will dwindle into mole-hills, and many things 
which we now deplore in the Church itself, will slough off and 
be seen no more. The wise physician expends his skill and 
medicine upon the seat of the disease, and does not assail 
merely outward manifestation. This latter, though incon- 
venient, or even painful to the patient, will, he knows, in due 
time disappear, if the source from whence it comes be dried 
up. Let the minister beware lest he spend his strength in 
vain, who directs his energies to excrescences—who does only 
the surface work. It is the truth that makes free, and the 
grand work of the minister is to hold forth the Word of life. 
“ By manifestations of the truth, commending ourselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” He may be 
called to rebuke and to expose corruption, but this is by no 
manner of means his chief office; he is to bring the truth in 
its native force, and life, and simplicity, in direct contact with 
the hearts of men. Let this great work of his ministry be 
done with earnest and believing zeal by every ambassador of 
Christ! And let the many and pressing motives resting upon 
all of God’s people everywhere, and at all times, to make per- 
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sonal and unceasing efforts for the salvation of souls, be clearly 
and fully set before them! By the grace of God they cannot 
fail to respond, in yet greater diligence and activity, than they 
have ever put forth, 

What God is able to do, and intends to do for the world 
through the Church, is a thought which deserves to be care- 
fully pondered at this juncture. Think of the arm that is 
full of power—able to accomplish all His purposes, and to ful- 
fil all His promises, even able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we are able to ask or think—of the boundless stores 
of grace treasured up in Christ—the efficacy of His blood—the 
power of His Spirit—His absolute dominion over ALL THINGs ! 
In estimating what God can do, or will do, we have a more 
sure guide than the record of what he has done. With the 
light of inspired prophecy, we can look with open prospect 
into the future of the Church’s history. It is not like the 
past, stained with the blood of martyrs, groaning under the iron 
wheel of power, overgrown with the rank weeds of heresy, and 
weighed down under a load of hypocrisy and formality in her 
own bosom. Our eyes open upon other scenes in looking to 
the future. We see Zion rising from the dust and putting on 
her beautiful garments ; all organizations of error and super- 
stition swept away, and all false doctrines exploded and re- 
nounced ; the voice of strife brought low, and God’s people 
having one heart and way, that they may fear Him for ever. 
We see kings, and all in authority, bringing their glory and 
exerting all their influence in favour of pure religion; all nations 
acknowledging the divinity of the gospel, and imbibing and 
rejoicing in its truths; converts gathered “in flocks, as clouds 
and as doves to their windows.” We see all her reproach 
taken away, the days of her mourning ended, and all worldly 
interest vieing with each other in heaping honours upon her. 
We see commerce, wealth, station, learning, and science, pour- 
ing their varied tributes into her lap. We see her people “all 
righteous,” piety pervading and controlling all secular business, 
and the common utensils of life dedicated to holy purposes, 
We see the fetters of ignorance broken from the lowliest, and 
knowledge increased in the earth. We behold types of 
Christian character differing greatly from what is now common, 
the child shall die an hundred years old, the feeble shall be as 
David, and a little one shall become a thousand. We see the 
river of grace widening and deepening, salvation running down 
our streets, waters to swim in, a river that cannot be passed 
over. We see the earth becoming abundantly fruitful, and 
multitudes of the sore calamities which prevailed taken away, 
and a universal blessing of God upon the whole world of 
mankind through tLe Church—upon their bodies and souls, 
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upon their temporal and spiritual interests; and God shall 
rejoice over them, as a bridegroom rejoiceth over his bride. 
We hear songs from the utmost ends of the earth, even glory 
to the righteous ; yea, more, a great voice of much people in 
heaven, as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying, Alleluia ; for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. But 
we cannot depict a hundredth part of what prophecy unfolds 
to the eye of faith. Let him that readeth, understand! Let 
these things be studied more and more, be engraven upon the 
heart’s of God’s people, and stand forth as certainties towards 
which their efforts and prayers should be directed! Qur ho 
reposes upon two immutable things, the Word and oath of the 
Living God. “As truly as I live, all the earth shall be 

with the glory of the Lord.” Hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good ? ‘ 

It is too early to sum up the results of a work which is yet 
in its incipiency, nay, they cannot be fully reached on earth, 
but will doubtless furnish mines of research, to be fully 
explored in the heavenly state. Still, much has been done, 
and much more is in process of being done, which can be easily 
noted. Thousands of souls have already been converted to 
God—saved from hell and made to taste the joys of redeeming 
love. And if there had only been so much as one, it would 
have over-paid a million-fold the thought, and effort, and time, 
which have been expended in this revival. Thousands more 
of worldly, unconverted men, have been impressed with the 
thought, as they never were before, that there is a reality in 
the religion of the Bible, and this impression may, in many 
cases, ripen into deep conviction, and ultimate conversion. 
Hypocrites are seeing the sandy basis of their hopes, and are 
seeking the sure foundation. The large numbers of young men 
brought into the Church, and the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
nearly all the Colleges of our land, is a noticeable feature in the 
great work; and Providence would seem plainly to design 
crowding our Theological Seminaries so as to meet the loud 
and earnest calls for more ministers, with which all the churches 
have been resounding for years past. God has a great harvest, 
and he is now sending forth the labourers to gather it. Many 
a drowsy minister has already been shaken out of his sloth and 
worldliness ; and the sinking hearts and flagging energies of 
others, complaining, “ Lord, who hath believed our report,” 
have been revived, fresh ardour lighted up within them, and 
their efficiency increased an hundred fold. Every pastor has, 
without doubt, felt and mourned over it as one of the chief 
obstacles to the progress of the gospel, that his labours were not 
seconded by the prayers and efforts of his own people. For 
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the want of this co-operation on their part, much of what he 
does is as water spilled upon the ground, and much more of 
what he might do is left undone. The inconsistencies and 
faithlessness of professors, and the backwardness of those who 
are true Christians, to come up to the measure of their duty, 
have ever stood as huge impediments in the way of the Church’s 

rogress. This hindrance is now being taken out of the way. 
The soldiers of the Cross are rallying to the banner of the 
Captain of Salvation. Christians are shewing themselves liv- 
ing men and working men. God’s people are being quickened, 
and their energies developed, after a manner hitherto unex- 
ampled ; opportunities of usefulness are being improved, which 
were formerly left to slip by disregarded ; effort is being 
pushed forth to the highways and hedges; places are now 
found accessible to Christian labour, which were thought barred 
against entrance. An impetus has been given to the missionary 
work, both domestic and foreign, which it particularly needed, 
and the fruits of which will be gathered after many days. 
Bigotry, sloth, worldliness, and all forms of selfishness in the 
Church, have received a rebuke, from which, we pray God, 
they may never recover. . 

All these are things in which the finger of God must be seen, 
and for which God must be thanked by every Christian heart! 
Let us rejoice in them, every one! Let our mouth be filled 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing! For what has 
been done, let us thank God and take courage! 

And yet, we rejoice not so much in this as in the state of 
preparation in which the Church is manifestly being placed, 
for accomplishing a thousand-fold more than has yet been 
effected. The unrepealed command of her ascending Lord is, 
“go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” She dare not slacken her energies nor restrain her 
prayers, while so much as one of our race, however insigni- 
ficant or distant, remains unsaved. She is now being brought 
to see her duty, to understand her mission, to feel her re- 
ore and to concentrate her energies upon her proper 
work. 

Here is a vision for the eye of faith. Behold a white cloud, 
and upon the cloud one like unto the Son of Man, having 
upon his head a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle, 
and a voice comes to him, “ Thrust in thy sickle and reap, for 
the time is come for thee to reap, for the harvest of the earth is 
ripe. 
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Art. VI.—Vetus et Novum Testamentum, ex Antiquissimo 
Codice Vaticano. Edidit ANGELUS Matus, S.R.E. Card. 
Rome : Joseph Spithéver. 1857. 5 vols. 4to. 


A GREAT event in the history of biblical science has just taken 
place. The celebrated Vatican manuscript (B), which had so 
long excited the desires, and tantalized the hopes of scholars, 
has at last, professedly at least, been given to the world. That 
edition of the Old and New Testaments founded on this MS., 
which it was well known had occupied the attention of the late 
Cardinal Mai during many years of his life, was published in five 
handsome volumes, some months ago at Rome; and it is now 
accessible to all who can pay the somewhat formidable price 
charged for it (eight or ten guineas, according to the paper), or 
who, like ourselves, have an opportunity of consulting it in any 
of the great public libraries of this country. 

Various causes have combined to render the interest felt by 
Biblical scholars in this oft-announced, but leng-delayed publi- 
cation, unprecedently great. For one thing, it is almost univer- 
sally admitted, that the MS. of which it promised to be a trans- 
script, is the oldest copy of the New Testament, known to be in 
existence. This fact, of course, imparts the very highest import- 
ance to the readings of the MS. for critical purposes, and renders 
it most desirable that these should be accurately ascertained. 
But hitherto, that has been found impossible. The greatest 
difficulty has been felt in discovering with certainty what are 
the readings of this famous Codex ; and this difficulty, no less 
than its intrinsic value, has kept alive the most intense eager- 
ness among sacred critics, for the appearance of that publica- 
tion, of which we now propose to lay some account before our 
readers. 

Scarcely anything is known of the history of the Vatican 
MS. ; and it is on internal and paleographie grounds exclu- 
sively, that the general agreement which prevails among scho- 
lars as toits high antiquity, has been attained. The work before 
us assumes the existence of such agreement, and can hardly be 
said to make any attempt to exhibit the arguments on which it 
rests. No prolegomena are prefixed, and only a few brief notes 
are scattered throughout the volumes. There are two 
to be sure, one by Vercellone, an accomplished Barnabite at 
Rome, on whom the task of completing the work for publication 
was devolved by the executors of Mai, and the other by the 
Cardinal himself.. But these prefaces reveal little that was 


previously unknown. They are principally occupied with 
eulogies on the MS., and with a statement of the difficulties 
which have been experienced in editing it—diffieulties which,.as 
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we shall afterwards see, have arisen chiefly from the absurd and 
- uncritical plan, that from the very beginning of the undertaking 
has been pursued. 

There is, however, one fact stated by Vercellone in a note to 
his preface, which adds a little to our scanty knowledge of the 
history of the MS., and which seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mai as well as all former investigators. He tells us that in 
the inventory of MSS., belonging to the Palatine (now the 
Vatican) library, made in the year 1475, there is a Greek MS. 
which is described in the following terms—“ Biblia in tribus 
columnis ex membrana in rubro.” He further states that, in 
another index of the books of the same library formed in 1533, 
the same Bible “in red” is again mentioned, and that it is also 
recorded respecting it in this second catalogue, that the 
word £88éun occurs at the bottom of the first page of its third 
leaf. Now, this, he informs us, is actually the case with the 
Vatican MS., the word mentioned being the last word of the first 
page of its third leaf at Genesis viii. 4. Hence he concludes that 
this valuable Codex has been numbered among the treasures of 
the Vatican from the very formation of that library ; but how 
it was procured, or from what region it was brought, he professes 
himself totally unable to determine. 

Mai himself seems to have had an intention of inserting some 
description of the MS. in the present work, had he been spared 
to witness its completion, but Vercellone modestly excuses him- 
self for having declined the execution of this purpose of his 
predecessor, and simply refers to what had already been accom- 
plished by others. And happily, we possess a pretty full ac- 
count of it which was published by Hug in the beginning of 
this century. Like many other literary treasures, the Vatican 
Codex was conveyed to Paris during the triumphant career of 
Napoleon, and was by him ianodatal for a time to the hands of 
the celebrated scholar who has been mentioned. Unfortunately, 
Hug does not seem to have felt the desirableness of employing 
the opportunity which was then enjoyed, for making a thorough 
collation of the MS.; but he; carefully examined it, and has 
furnished us with some very interesting details of its general 
character and appearance. This description has often been re- 
peated : it has indeed been the great source from which all those 
writers who have subsequently noticed the MS. have derived 
their information, but, as it may still be new to some of our 
readers, and as some account of the MS. itself seems natural and 
necessary, before proceeding to notice more particularly a work 
which professes to make us acquainted with its contents, we 
shall here present a condensed statement of the leading par- 
ticulars which are known regarding it. 

It contains in one volume the whole of the Old and New 
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Testaments, with the following exceptions :—The book of 
Genesis is deficient from the beginning to chapter xlvi. 28 ; the 
Psalmsare wanting from Ps. ov. to Ps. cxxxvil 6 ; and the New 
Testament ends with Heb. ix. 14, the last words of the ancient 
writing being these, duauov r@ @s@. But it must be borne in mind 
that the order of the books of the New Testament is different in. 
the ancient codices from that to which we are now accustomed, 
so that the deficiency which has been mentioned, does not 
imply so much as the reader may be apt to imagine. It was 
usual in early times to place the general epistles before those of 
Paul; and hence while the epistle to Philemon, the ral 
epistles, the latter part ot the epistle tothe Hebrews, and the a 
calypse, are all wanting in this MS, the epistles of Peter, John, 
James, and Jude, have all been preserved. A recent hand has 
added to the original MS. all those parts which had perished, with 
the exception of the pastoral epistles; but as these additions 
possess little or no critical value, other and more trustworthy 
MSS. have in this edition. been made use of to supply the de- 
ficiencies, 

The ancient MS. is written on very thin parchment, in uncial 
characters of uniform size and beautiful execution ; but the re- 
touching to which the letters have in many places oftener than 
once been subjected, has deprived them to a considerable extent 


of the neatness and finish which they once possessed. They have 
been remarked as bearing a very close resemblance to the 
characters contained in the rolls found at Herculaneum, and 
especially to those of the treatise zsg/ wovoiis, the first of these 
rolls which was unfolded. This fact of itself indicates a high 
antiquity, and the presumption thus furnished as to age, is 
confirmed by other appearances — by the MS. No ac- 


cents or breathings appear in the original writing, and where 
these are found, they have manifestly been added by a later 
hand. There is no division between the letters, and no trace of 
interpunction exists. Neither the Euthalian, nor even the 
Ammonian sections appear; and these latter, we know, were 
commonly made use of in the gospels from the fourth century. 
The only thing which occurs to denote a pause, is that in some 
parts of the MS. a space about the breadth of one letter or 
rather less is left vacant at the completion of a narrative or dis- 
course. Thus, as we learn from the work before us, a break 
occurs after ro in John xiv. 31, shewing that the transcriber 
deemed the address of our Lord there completed, and connected 
the words which follow rather with the subsequent than the 
preceding chapter. Initial letters are not distinguished in the 
MS. from the rest ; and there is no attempt at ornamentation, 
as so frequently appears in the Alexandrian MS, (A), preserved 
in the British Museum. 
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A very peculiar appearance is presented by the Vatican 
- Codex, both when shut and opened. Its width is greater than 
its height, so that it looks like a roll, although it is in fact a 
bound book. It has three columns of writing on each page, 
and thus on being opened for inspection, it presents six columns 
to the eye of the reader,—another indication, as those versed in 
such matters are agreed, of itsextreme antiquity. Altogether it 
is certain that Vercellone does not overstate the case, when he 
says in his preface, that it is admitted by all that this MS. was 
written with very great care in the course of the fourth, or at 
the very latest, in the beginning of the fifth century : and Tre- 
gelles seems inclined to award it a still higher antiquity, for 
“how much older” he says, “it may be than the middle of the 
fourth century, we have no means of determining.” 

Now, as the existence of this unrivalled MS. has long been 
known to scholars, it cannot be deemed matter of surprise that 
an earnest desire has often been expressed for the thorough 
examination and publication of its readings. But until now, 
no systematic endeavour has been made by those in whose cus- 
tody the MS. has so long remained, to gratify this most natural 
pan | notorious longing of all Biblical critics. It has been kept 
close in its prison im the Vatican, and only a stolen glance as it 
were has been permitted to be had of its precious contents. 
There were, indeed, previous to the present publication, three 
professed collations of the MS. in the hands of scholars, but in 
none of them could confidence be placed. The first of these 
was made by Bartolocci, a former librarian of the Vatican, in 
1669, and is extremely defective. The second was made in the 
early part of last century for the great Bentley,—a man who, in 
addition to being perhaps the ripest scholar that England has 
ever produced, possesses this especial claim on the respect of 
sacred critics, that in the year 1716, he brought forward the 
noble scheme of restoring the original text of the New Testa- 
ment exactly as it stood at the Council of Nice, without, as he 
said, the difference of twenty words, or even of twenty particles. 
The third collation was made by Birch at the request and ex- 
pense of the King of Denmark, and was published at Copenhagen 
about the beginning of the present century. Birch is styled by 
the editor of the work before us, “ chief” among all the’collators 
of the MS., but scholars generally have not been disposed to 
place so high a value on the result of his labours in this depart- 
ment, as on that which was secured by Bentley. And if we are 
to judge of Birch’s collation by the evidence which is furnished 
in the very work which thus extols him, we shall not be in- 
clined to give ita very high place in our estimation. There isa 
long list appended to the fifth volume of this edition, of errors 
which have been detected in Birch’s account of the readings of 
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the MS., and not a few of these are of very considerable import- 
ance. Thus we are told by Birch that in John xix. 11, the 
reading is dedouévmy, while it is in reality dsdquévy asin the Teatus 
Receptus, and that in Acts ii. 38, the reading of the MS. is judy, 
whereas it really is tua», as represented in the collation of Bentley, 
These examples are sufficient to shew our readers how much un-~ 
certainty has, up to the present date, prevailed as to the actual 
readings of the celebrated Vatican Codex, and to convince them 
that after all which had been done, there was still cause for the 
desire so earnestly expressed by Biblical scholars, that it should 
yet be subjected to a more accurate and trustworthy examina- 
tion, and its contents made more available for the purposes of 
sacred criticism. 

And once and again, have they been promised the gratifica- 
tion of this desire. So long ago as 1836, Dr (now Cardinal) 
Wiseman, in his “ Lectures on the Connection of Science and 
Revelation,” stung by the taunt, apparently buttoo well founded, 
that his Church was indifferent or inimical to the advancement 
of sacred learning, declared that already for ten years Cardinal 
Mai had been engaged on an edition of the famous Vatican MS., 
and that it was nearly ready for publication. Years however 
aes away, and the promised work had not yet appeared. 

othing more was heard of it till 1842, when the hopes of scho- 
lars were again excited to the highest pitch by a paragraph which 
went the round of the literary journals of Europe, to the effect 
that the forthcoming edition of the MS. was in fac simile, and 
might shortly be expected to appear. But once more years 
passed away, and still no edition of the sacred Scriptures in 
Greek issued from the Roman press. A general feeling of scep- 
ticism now began to prevail as to the existence of any such work 
as that which had been so often announced, or at least as to any 
intention on the part of the authorities at Rome to give their 
sanction to its publication. Mr Horne, in the ninth edition of his 
“ Introduction,” after recounting the many delusive promises 
to which we have referred, expressed a strong doubt as to any 
edition of the original Scriptures being ever allowed to come 
forth from Rome, and hinted that the objection: of Pope Pius 
VL. to Spoletti’s projected publication of the Codex Vaticanus, 
—that it “ differed from the Latin Vulgate, and might therefore, 
if made known to the public, be prejudicial to the interests of re- 
vealed religion,” would probably be held a sufficient objection 
still, and would always, while Rome remained what she was, 
prevent the long-promised publication, 

Meanwhile, however, the leading Biblical critics of the day, 
were not idle in seeking to improve, as best they might, the 
stinted opportunities which were afforded them of inspecting 
the precious manuscript. Both Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
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anxiously craved permission to collate it. They were only, 
however, allowed to sce it. By a kind of refined cruelty, more 
natural perhaps at Rome than anywhere else, access to look at 
the MS. was not difficult to be obtained, but no permission could 
be procured to transcribe any of its readings. Tischendorf suc- 
ceeded only in examining a few particular passages; and 
Tregelles, though he spent five months in Rome for the express 
purpose of collating it, could never obtain the requisite permis- 
sion to do so, and had to content himself with making sure of 
the readings in one or two much-controverted passages. What 
an illustration was thus furnished of the kind of spirit which 
reigns in the professed capital of Christendom! The Roman 
authorities were not ashamed to compel two such men as 
Tischendorf and Tregelles—men whose lives have been devoted 
to the interests of sacred study, and who have laid Christians of 
every denomination under obligations which can never be for- 
gotten,—to hover around the object of their desire, as if they 
meditated some Criminal design upon it, and at last, to turn 
their faces homewards, in all the bitterness of fruitless solicita- 
tion and heartfelt disappointment ! 

A gleam of hope shone upon the friends of sacred criticism, 
through the political troubles of 1848. In that year, as is well 
known, the Pope was compelled to flee from Rome, and Mai 
himself seems to have been anxious to seize the opportunity 
then afforded him of sending forth his work to the world. 
Negotiations for this purpose were entered into with a publisher 
at Berlin, but, unfortunately, came to nothing ; and the speedy 
restoration of the Papal Government, put an end to the freedom 
which had for a moment been enjoyed, and to the hope which 
that freedom had enkindled. 

When Mai died in 1854, it became more doubtful than ever, 
whether the volumes which it was now certain he had prepared, 
would ever be allowed to see the light. Last year, however, a 

reface was published by Vercellone, and circulated throughout 

urope, in which it was stated that the publication would take 
place without any further delay. This again roused the lan- 
guishing hopes of scholars, but so often had they been disap- 
pointed, that a large amount of incredulity now mingled with 
their expectation. They had waited long and eagerly for the 
promised publication. Not more earnestly does the astronomer 
anticipate a total eclipse of the sun—a transit of Venus over the 
solar disc,—or the return to sight of a blazing comet after it has 
been buried for a hundred years in the impenetrable depths of 
space, than had the students of God’s Word looked for the 
appearance in print of the chief of all the codices. But, unlike 
those rare astral phenomena to which we have referred, there ~ 
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was really no certainty attainable, that this great literary event 
would ever take place. 


“Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat” 


is a very valid challenge in the mouth of the astronomer, and 
may well serve to keep up an assured hope in his heart through 
many long years of expectation, because it expresses his firm 
conviction, that the interesting event to which he looks forward 
will at last take place. But, alas! no such confidence cou'd be 
placed in the promises of Rome. A lengthened experience had 
shewn that these might be made and broken, so that it was very 
doubtful what dependance could be placed even upon the word 
of a prince of the Church living among ourselves, when in the 
course of last spring he again assured us that we might look for 
the long-promised publication without any further delay. 

The passage to which we refer, occurs in the “ Recollection s 
of the Last Four Popes,” and as it is somewhat curious in itself, 
and lays down very accurately the rules which should guide the 
editor of such a work as that now before us, as well as completes 
the series of announcements which have preceded the present 
publication, we shall here bring it under the notice of our 
readers. In a chapter which he devotes to Cardinal Mai, as one 
of the chief ornaments of the last Pontificate, Cardinal Wiseman 
thus writes of the work which now claims our consideration :— 


“ His transcript of the celebrated Manuscript of the entire Greek 
Scripture was printed many years before his death. Why it was not 
published, nobody but himself seemed to know. A couple of years 
before his decease, he asked me if I thought any publisher would 
take the whole impression off his hands, and dispose of it on his own 
account. Now, however, it may be judged to have been for the best 
that publication was delayed ; for in a copy of such a MS., the most 
rigorous exactness is the first requisite. Not only a word, but a letter, 
a sign, a jot or tittle that deviates from it, impairs its value as a 
representative of a referee in doubtful or difficult passages. Inter- 
minable disputes might arise on a reading as presented by the original, 
on the faith of its copy ; and if final appeal is made to the M8., and 
it is found to have been unfaithfully transcribed in one place, all 
trust is at end. Now, that in copying so huge and inconvenient a 
book, some slight errors should have been committed, especially when 
it is done by a person distracted by numerous other undertakings, is 
only in conformity with a trite axiom about the most natural prone- 
ness of humanity. The work has, therefore, been minutely collated 
with the original, by a commission of able scholars ; and a list ex- 
tending to fourteen pages, has been made of mistakes. With this 
accurate correction, the work is offered for immediate publication.”* 


This extract argues either great ignorance, great subtlety, or 
* Recollections of the Last Four Popes, pp. 493-4. 
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great simplicity. Dr Wiseman may not have known the cha- 
racter of Mai’s work, or knowing it, may not have felt how very 
far short it fell of the excellence which he attributes to it, or 
feeling this, may have thought it prudent to disguise his con- 
victions. But, be this as it may, nothing could be farther from 
the truth, than that “rigorous exactness” has been observed in 
this publication. The very opposite is the case. Instead of 
being distinguished for that minute accuracy which the above 
description would lead us to anticipate, the work before us is 
probably unmatched for inaccuracy, in the whole history of 
critical publications. Indeed, the Vatican MS. can scarcely 
yet be said to have been published. An able scholar has pro- 
nounced respecting this edition, that it rather* “buries than 
brings to light ” the readings of the precious Codex of which it 
promised to put us in possession; and nothing else, indeed, 
could have been looked for, from the principle adopted and the 
plan pursued in preparing the work for publication. 

For, what do our readers suppose was the plan? Why— 
(risum teneatis ?), to print first of all the Siatine edition of the 
Greek Scriptures, and then to note the variations from that 
edition which were found in the MS.! One might have thought 
that the simple way was just to print the MS. as it stands, and 
let us have it with all its errors and excellencies, all its omissions, 
and all its specialities, however unorthodox they might appear, 
in order that we might judge of its absolute value, and fix its 
relative worth for critical purposes. But such an easy straight- 
forward plan did not suit the temper of Rome. The edition of 
the LXX. published by Sixtus V., must first be committed 
to the press; and then the method was to correct the proof 
sheets of this impression, by displacing those readings which 
were found to differ from those of the Codex. Such was the 
rule followed with respect to the Old Testament ; in regard to 
the New, we are not informed what edition was made the basis, 
but evidence too plain is furnished in the results, that an 
equally objectionable and uncritical course had been adopted. 

We find, then, that there are numerous passages in both 
Testaments, for which no authority exists in the MS., that have 
nevertheless been inserted in this edition. As specimens of this 
in the Old Testament, we may refer to Exodus xxvi. 12, 21; 
xxviii. 11; xxxvi. 27; and xxxv. 5, all of which verses are 
wanting in the MS., but are restored in this work in conformity 
with the Sixtine edition. In the New Testament again, the 
places are very numerous in which the same practice has been 
followed. Thus, the famous passage, 1 John v. 7, which is 
confessedly wanting in every MS. of any authority, is here 
restored by Mai after the reading of the Vulgate. The same © 

* “Nicht die Darstellung, sondern vielmehr Verhiillung "—Bunsen. 
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thing is to be said of John v. 3, 4; John vii. 53—viii. 11 ; and 
Luke xxii. 43, 44. All these, and several other passages of less 
importance, are acknowledged to be wanting in the MS., yet 
are nevertheless inserted in the text, and the fact of their 
omission in the Codex is simply noted on the margin. But, 
curiously enough, other lacune@ of ‘the MS. have been left 
unsupplied. Thus the doxology in the Lord’s prayer, Matt. vi. 
13, is left out without any remark, although there is at least as 
much evidence in its favour as in that of 1 John v. 7. So also, 
Matt. xxiii. 14; Acts xxiv, 7, 8, are wanting in the MS., and are 
not supplied in this edition. The same liberty has been taken 
with words as with verses, those wanting in the MS. being 
frequently inserted in the text according to the reading of the 
Vulgate, while the omission is simply noted upon the margin. 
Now, it is evident that an edition conducted on such a plan 
as this, could result in nothing but disappointment. It was 
impossible, supposing the most untlagging attention had been 
given to the work, that anything more than a faulty impression 
of the Bible according to Rome could have been produced. 
The greatest care would have failed in overcoming the necessarily 
mischievous influence of an erroneous principle; and even 
ordinary care the editor does not seem to have been able to 
bestow. He was involved in many other engrossing occupa- 
tions ; and disheartened, as we cannot but think, by the cramp- 
ing system under which he laboured, his work was carried on 
with little spirit, and with a slowness which contrasted strikingly 
with the rapid and energetic manner in which he had issued his 
previous publications. He would willingly, we believe, have 
made his work all that he tells us in his preface he intended it to 
be, when he says, “ textum Codicis Vaticani ad literam, quan- 
tum nostra sedulitas potuit, ut imprimeretur curavimus” But 
his good intentions were in vain. The task of correcting the 
Sixtine readings having been left in a great measure to subor- 
dinates, was of course very imperfectly performed ; and when 
at last the printing of the work was finished in 1838, Mai dis- 
covered that it was so fearfully disfigured by errors, as to be 
utterly worthless for all critical purposes He now took what 
steps he could for repairing the mischief, but he soon found that 
it was in truth irreparable. He had the printed sheets read 
over to him, while he himself with the Codex spread out before 
him, accompanied the reader and noticed all that required 
correction. This process was continued through several years, 
and must have been an irksome and heartless task to the 
accomplished editor ; and as we know it was completed a con- 
siderable time before his death, we can only account for the 
delay in the publication, either by supposing that the Roman 
authorities hesitated to give their imprimatur to any edition of 
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the Scriptures not strictly conformed to the Sixtine exemplar, 
‘ or that Mai was so disgusted with his work, which neither 
satisfied himself, nor, as he well knew, would satisfy the learned 
world, that he was content to let it remain unpublished. 

After the Cardinal’s death, as has been stated, the work was 
commiited to the hands of Vercellone. And it is only justice to 
say that. this able editor has done his part promptly and well. 
He modestly declares in his preface that the whole merit of this 
edition must be given to Mai; but had it not been for his own 
zeal in the matter, it seems very doubtful whether Mai’s work 
would have as yet been given to the world, and it is certain, that 
had it been so, it would have been marked by still more grievous 
defects and errors. Vercellone, on having the work submitted 
to him, set himself at once earnestly to the task of carrying out 
the Cardinal’s plan of correction, which was as follows :—1. 
Certain trifling errors, such as the occurrence of superfluous 
letters, and the want of those which should have been inserted, 
were recommended by Mai to be corrected in every copy by pen 
and ink. This was accordingly done by the officials of the 
Vatican library, and as such a plan is as unusual as it is in 
general undesirable, a complete list of all such corrections has 
been prefixed to the first volume. 2. Many places proved, on 
examination, to be so studded with errors, and these of.so im- 
portant a character, that nothing but reprinting the entire 
passage would suffice. Mai himself had marked no fewer than 
a hundred leaves as requiring to be dealt with in this manner, 
but it was only after his death that the most of these were 
actually re-committed to the press. 3. There were many other 
slight mistakes—such as the case of accents, diacritical signs, 
and modes of spelling, in which the printed work was found to 
differ from the MS. To these, Vercellone, during the few 
weeks (altogether, only about siz) in which the work was in his 
hands, paid the greatest attention; and with most exemplary 
diligence, he has noticed the most important of them in the lists 
of errata which accompany the work. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the present 
ee though doubtless a welcome contribution to our 

nowledge of the Vatican MS., and as such, valuable to the 
Biblical critic, cannot be held to have fulfilled the hopes which 
were reasonably cherished regarding it. How miserably does it 
contrast with Woide’s beautiful fac simile edition of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, published in the latter part of the last century, 
and with the unpretending yet most accurate transcripts of 
valuable MSS. edited by Tischendorf in our own day! Its very 
title, as Bunsen* remarks, is, when regarded from a scientific 


* In his “ Bibelwerk ” I. 1, p. 384. We are indebted to this able work (of 
which only a small portion has yet been published, but which already givés 
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point of view, a complete deception. Instead of standing as it 
does, “ Vetus et Novum Testamentum ex antiquissimo codice 
Vaticano,” it should rather be “ Vetus et Novum Testamentum 
secundum editionem vulgatam ; cum variis lectionibus anti- 
em Codicis Vaticani.” The text of this edition of the 
scriptures is in reality that of Sixtus V., and the MS. is only 
— to play a secondary, and as it were, surreptitious part. 
hile, therefore, we cannot but be thankful to the active and 
indefatigable Cardinal for this among his many other services 
to learning, and while we must, with equal readiness, confess our 
obligation to the unassuming editor of these volumes, we must 
at the same time express our entire concurrence with the latter, 
when he candidly acknowledges that the strictly critical labour 
of issuing the Vatican MS., remains as yet to be performed. 
Such in substance are the views expressed by Bunsen in his 
notice of Mai’s work ; and he concludes his remarks on this ill- 
fated edition with the following solemn sentences, which we are 
sure our readers will appreciate :— 


“ Altogether,” he says, ‘‘ this whole life labour of Mai makes upon 
one a most painful (tragischen) impression. It furnishes us with a 
fearful example, that whosoever seeks, or is obliged to seek, in the 
domain of science, anything else than the downright sacred truth, 
must miss that truth, and is not one destined to advance the real 
interests of knowledge. It is a melancholy fact, too, that a man like 
Vercellone should believe it necessary to say of passages such as the 
history of the adulteress (John vii. 53—viii. 11), the heavenly wit- 
nesses (1 John v. 7) and others,—passages which Jerome, as well as 
the most ancient Greek MSS., entirely ignores—that they should be 
restored, as having been either intentionally or from inadvertence 
left out by the transcribers, Do the Roman Catholic clergy really 
deserve that Rome should presume on such ignorance existing among 
them? Let us for our part rejoice with becoming solemnity in that 
spiritual freedom which we have inherited ; and let us hold it fast 
as well against the foxes as the wolves, and never tamper with our 
conscientious convictions.” 


We shall now set before our readers some of the more special 
features presented by the Vatican MS., when looked at from a 
critical point of view, and notice some of the more interesting 
questions, which such a work as that before us is calculated to 
suggest to our consideration. 

The first thing, perhaps, which is apt to strike one on running 
his eye over these volumes, is the peculiar orthography which 
pervades them. Such forms as Aju~poucs, 7rdav, svZjoouev Occur 
continually, and have been generally believed to indicate the 


evidence that it will prove the opus magnum of its eminent author) for several 
of the views stated above, and also to a considerable extent for the general 
opinion which we have formed of the work under review. 
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Eastern origin of the MS. Feypt has been usually fixed upon 
‘by critics as the country in which the Vatican, the Alexandrine, 
and several other of our most ancient MSS. were written, as the 
forms which they exhibit are thought to have been prevalent in 
that region. This, however, is to our mind extremely doubt- 
ful ;* and many critics seem now inclined to adopt not a few of 
these spellings as the normal orthography of the New Testament 
dialect, and as probably exhibiting the common usage of the - 
primitive age. 

The Vatican MS. has always been described as most carefully 
and correctly written, and its character in this respect will not 
be destroyed by the present publication. Those indeed, who 
expect to find an approach to absolute accuracy in any ancient 
MS., will in this, and in every case, be disappointed. No human 
care could possibly have avoided errors in copying works, 
written as were the ancient Codices of the New Testament. 
When it is remembered that in these MSS. there is no division 
whatever between the letters, no separation of clauses, and 
nothing to mark the beginning or end of sentences, it will be 
felt matter of wonder that a single page could be copied without 
the perpetration of numerous blunders. Accordingly, there are 
many passages in which we can gather from these volumes, that 
the original copyist erred ; but nothing has surprised us more 
in examining the work, than the general correctness which it 
is manifest he was able to maintain. One great source of error 
to transcribers, lay in the occurrence of words of similar endings, 
for the eye of the writer, having been lifted for a moment from 
the copy, was apt to light upon the wrong word on again con- 
sulting it ; and, deceived by its likeness to that which he had 
just copied, he was thus led at times to pass over several lines in 
the transcription. Even printers not unfrequently fall into 
this snare. Mai complains bitterly in his preface to the present 
work, of the difficulty in securing correctness which he thus 
experienced. He calls it the “ morbus eternus typothetarwm” 
to leave out words here and there, from the eye of the com- 
positor being deceived by the occurrence of like endings among 
them ; and this cause of error must, of course, have operated far 
more powerfully among those who had to copy an ancient 
manuscript. On this ground, then, and not that of carelessness, 
is to be explained a large proportion of the errors which may 


* Woide seems manifestly to prove too much, when after stating that he 
thought there was evidence of the Egyptian origin of the Alexandrian MS. in 
the occurrence of such forms in it as Marééog for Maréaios, Aéyeras for 
Aéyere, &c., he adds, “habent vetustissimi Codices Greci, Vaticanus, Cot- 
toniensis, Cantabrigiensis, Laudianus et alii hc vitia.” Was Egypt then the 
only country in which ancient MSS. of the New Testament were written, or has 


# peculiar immunity from destruction belonged to such, so that they only have 
been preserved ? 
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fairly be ascribed to the original writer of the Vatican Codex. 
We find e.g., that he has entirely omitted the 47th verse of the 
12th chapter of Matthew. And the reason of this evidently 
was, that both the 46th and 47th verses end with AwAjou, and 
the eye of the transcriber lighting upon the second of these after 
he had written the first, the verse containing the second was 
entirely omitted. So again, in the third epistle of John, at verse 
* 8, we find wagrugouy for wagrugoivray, where the » had evidently 
been the misleading letter, the copyist having supposed that the 
word was finished, while a syllable was still awanting.* There 
are, no doubt, several other errors which cannot thus be accounted 
for, such as the substitution of one letter for another, and some- 
times the omission of a letter or verse when the sense evidently 
requires it ; but, upon the whole, these mistakes are of much 
less frequent occurrence, than in a work of such magnitude and 
difficulty was to be anticipated. No one can examine the 
beautiful fac-simile of the opening portion of Mark’s Gospel, 
which is prefixed to the fifth volume, without being convinced 
that the greatest care must have been taken by the writer, and 
that whatever mistakes he may have committed, are to be 
ascribed to human infirmity, and not culpable negligence. 

We hold then that every reading of this MS. is entitled to highly 
respectful consideration, except in cases, such as those mentioned 
above, in which an error of the scribe is manifest, and the source 
in which it originated clear. It would be a very rash and un- 
warrantable procedure to set aside any of its peculiar readings 
as probably traceable to an error of the transcriber. Plain and 
palpable mistakes do, as we have said, occur in it; but the 
character of the Codex in general, is such as to deserve the 
greatest respect ; and its readings, therefore, even when most 
singular and startling, are, if not manifestly erroneous, entitled 
to the most careful consideration. As the most ancient of all 
the witnesses, to which we can appeal with regard to the text 
of the New Testament, and as one of the most accurately written 
of all existing MSS., its evidence on every point of Biblical cri- 

* In allthe MSS. of the New Testament, these words of similar endings have 
been a most fruitful source of error. We have noticed this very frequently in 
the Alexandrian Codex. In several passages, the scribe manifestly perceived 
his error, and endeavoured by erasure and rescription, to correct it. Thus in 
Luke xix. 42, as Woide remarks, he seems at first to have omitted all the 
words from sev to sov, and to have proceeded at once from cighyny Goy to brs 
jcovew ; but then detecting his error, he erased the whole line, and inserted 
what had been omitted. The co uence is that he has becn compelled for 
want of space to write a number of the words in small characters upon the 
margin. The same thing has taken place at John x. 13, where the recurrence 
of the word wicdwrds at first misled him. Alford notices a striking instance of 
omission in this MS. from the same cause at 1 Cor. vi. 2, 6, “where because 


tAayiorwy ends v. 2, and dwiorwy ends v. 6, the whole lying between is 
omitted.” 
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ticism is matter of the first importance ; and we shall now en- 
deavour to set its testimony before our readers with respect to 
some of the more celebrated and controverted passages of the 
word of God. 

Acts xx. 28. The point in question here is, whether soi or 
Kueiov be the correct reading, a point which of course involves the 
vital doctrine of the divinity of the Saviour. Until of late, cri- 
tics have decidedly inclined to the reading Kugiov, as best sup- 
ported by the testimony of MSS. But then, it was till very re- 
cently doubtful, to which side the weighty suffrage of the Vati- 
can MS. was to be given. Birch among many other question- 
able statements which he made, had given rise to the sus- 
picion that its reading a primd manw was Kveiov. Dr Tregel- 
es, however, had the satisfaction of ascertaining that it was 
©sov, and his statement is now confirmed beyond all question 
by the work before us. The reading of the Textus Receptus is 
accordingly beginning to be again accepted by critical editors, 
Alford, who had at first followed Tischendorf in printing Kugiov, 
has in the last revision of his second volume adopted soi, and 
assigned most satisfactory reasons for the change. We refer our 
readers to his note on the passage, in which all that can be said 
for and against both readings is very clearly and succinctly stated, 
and we have pleasure in expressing our entire concurrence 
with the conclusion which he has reached. Dr Alexander, in his 
work on “The Acts of the Apostles,” skilfully meets the objec- 
tion which may be brought against such a seemingly harsh 
expression as “the blood of God,” and makes the very objec- 
tion tellin support of Ov. “In favour of this reading,” he says, 
“it may be alleged that the apparent incongruity of the expres- 
sion would naturally tempt men to amend it, (and thus give 
birth to the reading Kugfov), while the very same cause would 
prevent its introduction, if it were not genuine.” 

John i. 18. Here the Vatican MS. has jovoysvds @s6¢ instead 
of vidc, as in the common text. It is impossible to set aside 
@sé¢ here, except on subjective grounds ; the external evidence 
is most decidedly in its favour. Now, we do not deny that sub- 
jective considerations may, and should have some weight in 
settling the text of the New Testament, but the greatest caution 
must be observed in yielding to their influence. It will not do, 
we think, quietly to set aside @<é; in this passage as Alford does, 
by the-statement, that it “would constitute an daaz Asyéwevor of 
the harshest character.” The very same argument might be 
brought against the admission of @:od in the disputed passage in 
the Acts, and the principle on which it rests would be a most 
dangerous guide to any critic. sé; here is supported by an 
overwhelming majority of MSS. versions and fathers, and 
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must, we are inclined to hold with Tregelles, be admitted as the 
genuine reading. 

Romans v. ]. Here occurs the celebrated yu» of the Vati- 
can MS., instead of ious) as in the Teatus Receptus. And this 
reading forms the very crux of editors. It brings to a decided 
issue the difference between the objective and subjective schools 
—those who hold to evidence whatever the inherent improba- 
bility, and those who, in certain cases, allow internal considera- 
tions to outweigh the most harmonious diplomatic testimony. 
There could not on either side be a stronger case than that now 
before us. On the one hand, the very first Uncials, ABCD, 
and an immense number of ancient versions and fathers, are in 
favour of ?xwuev, while, on the other hand, nothing could appa- 
rently be more foreign to the course of the a e's reasonin 
than the hortatory sense, which must, if this reading be sdogledk 
be given to his words. Any conclusion which we reach in such 
a case must of necessity be a very doubtful one. We cannot 
lightly set aside such a mass of evidence on the one hand, and 
we must not overlook the considerations so powerfully urged 
by Alford on the other. ‘“ When we come to search,” he says, 
“into the habits of MSS., and find that many clauses declara- 
tory of Christian privilege or the like, are turned into hortatory 
sentences, the inference becomes obvious that a reading so 
repugnant to the course of the apostle’s argument, as every one 
must feel this iw«v to be, owes its introduction to the same mis- 
taken desire to edify, on the part of the transcriber, and was not 
the original word, but a correction veryearly introduced.” We 
cannot but think that the expression of opinion contained in 
this extract is somewhat too positive and decided. It seems to 
indicate that excessive subjective tendency, which, according to 
Tregelles, has influenced the text of Alford. And while we can- 
not agree with the former able critic in the exclusive regard which 
he pays to external evidence, we yet feel that his charge of un- 
due subjectivity against the latter is not without a certain 
foundation. The truth seems to be, that we have not the 
means of pronouncing decisively in favour either of ixoje or 
txauev. This is one of the very few cases in which external and 
internal evidence are in direct collision, and every critic (except 
the extreme ones on either side) will probably feel himself, ac- 
cording to his varying state of mind, sometimes inclined to the 
one reading, and sometimes to the other. 

Mark xvi. 9-20. This long passage, forming the conclusion 
of Mark’s gospel is, as has long been known, entirely wanting 
in the Vatican Codex, and for this reason, taken along with 
internal considerations, it has usually been rejected, or inclosed 
in brackets by the latest critical editors. But it is fownd in 
every other MS., and in almost all the ancient versions, and 

VOL. VIII,—NO. XXVIII. L 
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seems absolutely necessary to complete the narrative. No one 
can suppose that the evangelist would end his account with the 
words époGodvre yée, which are the last found in the Vatican MS. 
Alford’s supposition is that “ the last leaf of this original gospel 
was torn away,” and that this fragment was early added by 
another hand to fill the blank. He also argues against its 
being the production of Mark, on the ground that it contains 
“no less than seventeen words and expressions which are never 
elsewhere used” by that evangelist. But this appears to us a 
very deceptive mode of reasoning. It might be employed to 
invalidate many other passages which have never been called 
in question, and the simple answer to it is, that most of the new 
expressions which are here employed by Mark are due to this 
very sufficient cause, that a new subject here engages his pen. 
Moreover, we are of opinion that the argument may be turned 
the other way. Let any of our readers turn to the suspected 

, and carefully peruse it, and we think they will not fail 
to detect in it the true Markian characteristics. These, it is well 
known, are a fondness for epithets, and closely connected with 
this, the habit of graphic and minute delineation. And who 
can read the 17th and 18th verses of this chapter without feel- 
ing that this trait of the evangelist strikingly appears? Another 
writer would probably have been contented to say, yAdsouss 
Aadrjoovew simply, as Luke so often does in the Acts, (see Acts 
x. 46, xix. 6, &.), but here we find yAdooas xouviius, “ new 
tongues” in exactly the style of the evangelist. And so, the 
vivid painting of the 18th verse is just the very thing which 
we would have expected from the pen of Mark, and what another 
would not have been likely to imitate. We hold, then, very de- 
cidedly the genuineness of this disputed section ; and as the 
editor of the work before us states (what was unknown pre- 
viously), that a whole page is left vacant in the MS. after the 
words égoSoivre yée, we must conclude that for some reason or 
other, the transcriber failed to insert the paragraph, while per- 
fectly aware of its existence. 

John vii. 53;—viii. 11. This passage also is entireiy wanting 
in the Vatican MS., and is affirmed by Tischendorf never to have 
formed part of A and C, which, however, are now defective in 
this place. It is found in D, (the Codex Beze, preserved at 
Cambridge, and agreed upon by critics to be of the fifth or sixth 
century), and also in many other first-class MSS. It is referred 
to by Augustine as a genuine portion of John’s gospel, and he 
accounts very satisfactorily for its absence from many copies, 
when he says of some in his own day, “ factum esse ut metuentes 

di impunitatem dari. mulieribus suis, illwd quod de adul- 
tere indulgentié Dominus fecit, auferrent codicibue swis.” 
With this testimony, we have no difficulty in acknowledging the 
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passage in question as a true and integral portion of the word 
of a 

Luke ii. 14. Here the reading of the Vatican MS., accord- 
ing to the present work is é dvdgueos sbdoxiag, instead of sbdoxia, as 
in the received text. This of course makes a very material 
difference in sense. Instead of “ peace on earth, and good will 
to men,” we must translate, if this Vatican reading be adopted, 
‘peace on earth to men of good will.” The Vulgate, as is well 
known, has “homines bone voluntatis,” and it was admitted 
that the Alexandrian MS. had sidoxias, but we were not aware 
till now that such was the reading of B. Alford on the contrary 
quotes it as an authority for sidoxia, and after what we know of 
the incorrectness of the present edition, we shall require some 
confirmatory evidence, before we acknowledge the common 
a reading as possessing the weighty sanction of the Vati- 
can MS. : 

1 Peter iii. 15. A very important variation from the common 
text is here found in B, and is supported by A, C, and the great 
majority of the ancient versions. It is the substitution of xgiery 
for @sv, in a passage quoted from Isaiah, which runs thus in the 
Hebrew :—“ Sanctify the Lorp of hosts himself.” There ean be 
no doubt whatever as to the reading in this case ; Christ, and not 
God, was, by every rule of criticism, the original writing of the 
Apostle ; and as thus we are called upon to sanctify Jehovah 
Christ, we have an irrefragable testimony to the divinity of the 
Saviour. 

Matt. vi. 13 (ér: oot, &e.) 1 John v. 7. These two passages 
are both wholly omitted in the Vatican MS., and must, on 
every principle of sound criticism, be rejected. There is ab- 
solutely no ancient authority which can be urged in their favour, 
and they can be defended only (if defended they are) on purel 
subjective grounds. But we need not tell our readers how fal- 
lacious is such a mode of defence when unsupported by external 
evidence ; and, therefore, while we may harmlessly employ both 
passages as certainly containing nothing but what is sanctioned by 
other undoubted testimonies of Scripture, we should, at the same 
time, know and acknowledge that they have no claim to be re- 
vered as the inspired and infallible word of God. 

John v. 3, 4 (éxdexouévon—voojuars) Acts viii 37. The same 
decided language might almost be used respecting these two 
sages, as regarding those which have just been considered. They 
are omitted by the Vatican MS., and by almost all the ancient 
authorities. e former seems to havé been at first a marginal 
gloss to explain verse 7, and to have early crept into the text as 
indispensable to the intelligibility of the narrative. The other 
appears, as Alford thinks, “to have been inserted to suit the for- 
mularies of the baptismal liturgies, it being considered strange 
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that the eunuch should have been baptized without some such 
confession. 

The above are the principal passages in which the Vatican 
MS. differs from the received text; but there are many others 
of more or less moment, in which a variation may also be de- 
tected. We shall notice, e.g., the following readings of this va- 
luable MS., which are different from the text in common use, and 
which are all probably worthy of the preference. In the 14th 
chapter of John’s Gospel, verse 2d, there is a 8: found in the 
Vatican which is omitted in the received text. Inserting the 
conjunction we must translate as follows :—“for I go,” &c., the 
“for” assigning a reason why they should not “be troubled.” 
Again, in verse 4th of the same chapter, the second ofdare is 
omitted by the Vatican and many other ancient MSS., so that we 
must translate thus,—“and whither I go ye know the way.” 
And at verse 27th of the same chapter, there is an emphatic 
éyw at the beginning of the verse, which is wanting in the com- 
mon text. In Luke xxiv. 29, we find xa/i cdgxa xa/ oorta where 
only one xa is generally read; and in Cor. ii. 13, instead of 
aveywarixois, the Vatican MS. reads rvuarinaig; but these last 
two variations from the Teaxtus Receptus are not supported by 
much other authority. 

Such, then, are all the chief passages, and a sample of those 
of less importance, in which the text of the famous Vatican 
Codex differs from that in common use. And it must be 
extremely gratifying to all the friends of evangelical truth, to find 
that criticism requires so few and trivial changes to be made on the 
generally received edition of that book, which they have been 
accustomed to love and revere. It must be yet more gratifying 
to find that some of the most important changes which are de- 
manded (such as that in 1 Peter iii. 14) tend rather to elucidate 
and confirm, than to obscure or invalidate, the great truths which 
it is their happiness to believe. 

We look, indeed, upon the Textus Receptus of the New Tes- 
tament as a kind of literary and providential miracle. Its charac- 
ter, in point of correctness, as brought to light by the researches 
of modern criticism, manifests very strikingly the care which, 
without interfering with human liberty, God has always taken 
of His holy word. When it is considered, on the one hand, how 
small was the apparatus criticus possessed by those who, at the 
momentous epoch of the Reformation, again set free the word of 
God, and sent it forth anew on its mission of mercy to the world ; 
and when we reflect, on the other hand, how slight are the altera- 
tions which all the evidence accumulated by modern critics re- 
quires to be made on the common editions of the Bible, we can- 
not but feel that the Lord led Erasmus and his followers “in a~ 
way which they knew not,” and overruled al] that they did for 
securing a substantial accuracy to His holy word. In writing 
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thus, however, we are by no means to be understood as express- 
ing satisfaction with the text as it stands, or as undervaluing 
what critics have done for its purification and adjustment. On 
the contrary, we are well aware of the many little blemishes 
which disfigure our common text ; and we rejoice, that by the 
persevering efforts of scholars in our own day, so much is being 
done not only to point out these, but, as we trust, to facilitate 
their removal. Honour! we say with our whole heart, to the 
devoted band of labourers who are wearing health and strength 
away in the little-heard-of, yet most noble work of giving back 
to the world, as far as possible, the pure, unadulterated truth of 
God. These men are toiling for all time—they spend their lives, 
not in the service of a church, a sect, or a nation only, but of 
mankind at large ; and in every contribution which they make 
to our knowledge of what is really the word of inspiration, they 
are laying, not only us, but all succeeding generations, under 
most deep and lasting obligation. 

But still, the Textus Receptus excites our wonder and admi- 
ration, when we consider the circumstances in which it was formed, 
and the way in which it has stood its ground in the light of ad- 
vancing criticism. It has seen several rival texts adopted, and 
again abandoned. It has lived through the scorn of successive 
editors of the New Testament ; and it still survives, while both 
the principles on which they acted, and the results which they 
achieved, are now universally rejected. There is no Biblical 
critic of the present day that would accept either the canons or 
the text of Griesbach, or of Lachmann. The former, it is now 
generally admitted, adopted some most visionary notions in his 
views regarding recensions ; and the latter went still farther as- 
tray in his unmodified deference to antiquity.* Amid all these 
vagaries of critical scholarship, and all the oscillations of editors 
—now to this extreme, and then to that—the Textus Reeeptus 
remained as an admirable middle to which all might be referred. 
And what is as wonderful as it is satisfactory, criticism, as it ad- 
vances, is in several important particulars, coming back to this 
once-despised text. Of this we have a remarkable example in 
the recent restoration of @soi (Acts xx. 28), to not a few critical 


* Dr Tregelles somewhere states that he much doubts whether any classifica- 
tion of MSS. be possible, beyond that of ancient and more recent. While this 
admirable critic thus rejects in toto the theories of Griesbach, we cannot but 
regret that he still treads so closely in the steps of Lachmann. We much question, 
for our part, whether even his distinction of MSS. into ancient and modern, can 
in rea] strictness, be maintained. How do we know, for instance, that the 
Uncial L, ascribed to the eighth century, may not have been copied from one 
of the second ; while the Vatican MS. itself, if written in the fourth century, 
may have been taken from one of the third? It seems to us plain, that the whole 
mass of evidence which we possess, whether called ancient or modern, should 
be taken into account in settling the text of the New Testament, and that the 
critic should not refuse to avail himself of any ray of light, let it come from 
what quarter soever. 
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editions, after it had been for a time generally discarded from 
such, under the influence of Griesbach and his successors. 

‘In conclusion : it has often appeared to us that an interesting 
analogy might be traced between the two sciences of Biblical 
criticism and geology. They agree in their object, which is re- 
storation, the one of God's works and the other of his word. 
They agree in their origin, which is comparatively recent, so that 
both must still be ranked among the youngest of the sciences. 
They agree in having both been laid hold of by the infidel, and 
in both having been dreaded by the friends of the truth. John 
Owen, sullying his great name, by indulging in fierce invective 
against Walton for his doings on the field of sacred criticism, has 
found his counterpart in our own day among those earnest but 
short-sighted shiclagitens who have derided or denounced geology. 
But above all, these two sciences agree in having each reached 
A GREAT RESULT. Let us hear that result as stated by masters 
in their respective departments. “It is now beyond dispute” 
says edgwick,* “and is proved by the physical records of the 
earth, that all the visible forms of organic life had a beginning 
in time. To have established this point is the glory of geology.” 
Or, to give the words of a no less celebrated authority, “ Geology 
demonstrates,” says Professor Owen,+ “that the creative force 
has not deserted this earth during any of her epochs of time ; 
and that in respect to no class of animals has the manifestation 
of that force been limited to one epoch. Not a species of fish 
that now lives, but has come into being during a comparatively 
recent period ; the existing species were preceded by other species, 
and these again by other still more different from the present. 
No existing genus of fishes can be traced back beyond a moiety 
of known creative time.” Geology, then, demolishes Atheism, by 
demonstrating creation, yea a lengthened series of creative acts ; 
and sucli, as Sedgwick declares, is the crowning glory of the 
science. 

But now let us listen to the great conclusion reached by Bibli- 
cal criticism ; and let it be stated in the words of Greisbach, an 
authority second to none in this field of human labour. The fol- 
lowing are his words in the preface to the second volume of his 
New Testament, pp. 8,9: “ Atqui sunt profecto tam multa et 
luculenta argumenta et scripture loca quibus vera Deitas Christo 
vindicatur, ut ego quidem intelligere vix possim, quomodo 
concess& scripture sacre divina auctoritate, et admissis justis in- 
terpretandi regulis, dogma hoc in dubium a quoquam vocari 
posset. In primis, locus ille, Joh: I. 1, 2, 3, tam perspicuus est, et 
omnibus exceptionibus major, ut neque interpretum neque criti- 
corum audacibus conatibus wnquam everti atque veritatis defen- 
soribus eripi possit.” The word of the Lord endureth for ever! . 


* Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge, p. 17. 
¢ Inaugural Address—British Association, Leeds, 1858. 
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Art. VII. —Professor Stuart and Mr Ba¥nes on Romans 
v. 12-19. 


To shew the object of the present article, it will be necessary to 
state, that the common interpretation makes this passage of 
Scripture affirm, that all mankind are now born in a state of 
condemnation in consequence of Adam’s first sin imputed to 
them. It asserts these two things, first, that Adam’s first 
sin, or rather the guilt of Adam’s first sin, is now imputed to all 
his posterity ; and secondly, that, in consequence of this, they 
are all without distinction brought into subjection to the sen- 
tence of eternal death. This, we say, is what common inter- 
pretation makes of this noted Now, in opposition to 
this view, both Mr Stuart and Mr Barnes assert, first, that this 
passage says nothing of the “mode” or “manner” in which 
Adam’s first sin affects us; and further, that the thing itself, 
which we contend for, viz., imputation, is nothing but a “legal” 
or other “ fiction ;” and secondly, Mr Stuart denies that this 
teaches that the “ highest” penalties of sin and death are 
rought upon us in consequence of Adam’s sin. In short, com- 
mon interpretation makes this passage declare both the mode 
and extent in which Adam’s sin affected all the race; and Mr 
Stuart wholly, and Mr Barnes more or less, join issue with it on 
both these points, and say that it declares neither, but some- 
thing else. They do not deny that Adam’s sin does affect us, 
and that it must affect us in some way and to some extent. 
But they deny that it affects us, or rather that it is said in this 
passage to affect us in this way and to this extent, even toa 
sentence of eternal condemnation. They affirm that this pas- 
sage says nothing whatever of the “ mode” or manner in which 
it does affect us. They affirm, moreover, regarding the mode 
or method of imputation, that it is a mere “ fiction” conjured up 
to explain a difficulty. Mr Stuart farther denies that this 
sage determines the extent to which Adam’s first sin affected us, 
or rather he denies that Adam’s sin affected us to the extent 
generally taught from this passage, viz, to the bringing of all 
into a state, or under sentence, of everlasting condemnation, 
This is the true state of the case between the commonly received 
interpretation, which we adopt and intend to vindicate, and Mr 
Stuart and Mr Barnes, on this passage of Scripture. 

Now, what we had purposed for ourselves in the present 
article was, an examination and refutation of the arguments 
adduced by Mr Stuart and Mr Barnes against the doctrine of 
imputation as generally received. But as the other question 
relating to the consequences or extent of Adam’s sin has been so 
mixed up and, so to speak, confounded with that regarding the 
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mode, especially in Mr Stuart’s Commentary, we found that it 
would be impossible for us to do justice to the one without at 
‘the same time disentangling the other, What, therefore, we 
purpose in the present article is, first of all, to review their ar- 
guments against imputation, and then, secondly, to state the 
defences of the ordinary orthodox view of the extent, and re- 
fute objections. 

In a previous article in this Journal (for April 1858) upon 
imputation, it was, it seems to us, conclusively settled against 
these same authors, that Scripture, both in this and in other 
places, as where it is said, “ Christ died for our sins,” “ offences,” 
&c., speaks of the mode as well as the degree, or at least a de- 
gree, in which the sin of Adam affected us. Leaving, therefore, 
the defence of that position with the article in question, we 
come now to the arguments which they bring forward against 
the mode, or rather the thing, of imputation itself. 

And, first of all, it is a favourite mode, or rather means, of 
attack with Mr Stuart, in his disproof of the doctrine of impu- 
tation, to represent and characterise it by such terms as “ facti- 
tious,” “ fictitious,” “ suppository,” “ supposititious,” “ puta- 
tive,” “law-fiction,” ‘ superinduced upon the Bible,” “ anti- 
scriptural,” and opposed to all “ reality,” and “ verity,” and 
“fact.” Mr Barnes, also, though much less obtrusively, seems 
not a little inclined to take advantage of the same assumption 
in arguing against this doctrine, as when he describes it as 
“mere philosophy introduced to explain a difficulty,” “ philoso- 
phical theory,” &c. It is not needful to make quotations in 
proof of this assertion. The fact meets you on almost every 
page of Mr Stuart’s Commentary on this passage, and in his 
three Excursus at the end of his work, Iv., v., v1.* Now, what are 
we to understand by such assertions and such reasoning as these ? 
How shall we characterise them? It is evident that he reasons 
universally in this matter regarding imputation and impute, as 
if they were synonymous, and admitted to be synonymous, with 
“fictitious,” “putative,” “suppository,” &c., for he never at- 
tempts to prove it. On the contrary, he everywhere takes it for 
granted, and reasons from it as an admitted fact. It never 
seems to have struck him that this involves the very point in 
dispute, and that in taking this for granted he was postulating 
the whole question. And yet we can scarcely suppose that Mr 
Stuart was ignorant of the fact, that the terms “ imputation” 
and “ impute” are by no means interchangeable with, nay, are 
almost never used, to signify “ putation,” or that which is mere- 
ly “ suppository” or “ fictitious.” They are not so, not even in 
common conversation, but the very reverse. Indeed, so very far 
is this from being true, so very thoroughly have imputation and 


* Third Edition, London, 1836. 
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fact come to be identified in the public mind, that imputations 
made agai! st the character of a neighbour, not unfrequently 
raise so~e of the most serious cases which come before our 
courts of law. Now wherefore this, if these terms meant nothing, 
and were understood to mean nothing else than, as Mr Stuart 
alleges, the purest fiction? Before, therefore, Mr Stuart, and 
those who hold with him, shall be entitled to conclude that im- 
putation is a fiction, they will require to do something more 
than simply say so. 

But secondly, another and very frequent mode or means of 
assailing this truth in Mr Stuart's book, is to represent it as 
nowhere “expressed” in Scripture; or as being altogether at 
variance with the phraseology and philology of Scripture. He 
asserts no fewer than a dozen or more times, in one form or 
other, and in the most positive manner, that this doctrine is 
nowhere “ asserted in the Bible,” that “in all the Bible there is 
not such an assertion, such a declaration, &c., &c , as that one 
man’s sin or righteousness is imputed to another.” See Com., 
p, 259, and Excur., iv., v., and vi., everywhere. Now mark the 
form of his expression. He nowhere, not even once, so far as 
we have been able to discover, asserts that the thing intended 
by this “assertion,” and of which this assertion is but the com- 
mon symbol, is not to be found in Scripture; or that he defies 
it to be proved or deduced from Scripture, but only that the 
thing is nowhere “asserted” there. In short, he never once 
faces the question as to whether or not the thing is in Scripture, 
but only whether the “assertion” is. Now, while we are by no 
means afraid to join issue with him on this his favourite maxim, 
let us glance for a moment at his meaning in it. What can he 
mean, we ask, by such unqualified assertions as these? Why 
does he lay such stress upon its not being “asserted” in the 
Bible? Does he wish it to be understood that the doctrine of 
imputation is nowhere stated in Scripture in so many words ? 
Or would he have us infer from this assertion that neither the 
doctrine nor the assertion of it, neither the word nor thing of 
imputation, is to be found in Scripture ; and that in his sup- 
posed refutation of the assertion, he has refuted or demolished 
also the thing itself? It is evident that its demolition in both 
root and branch, in both word and thing, could alone be of any 
service in his cause, which is to get quit of the doctrine alto- 
gether. It is evident, moreover, from the way in which he 
conducts his argument, that he reasons throughout as if in de- 
molishing, or rather denying, the word of imputation, he had 
demolished also the thing or doctrine which it symbolizes. For 
he nowhere seems to have imagined that the doctrine could be 
taught in any other form than in so many express words, It 
never seems to have occurred to him that, even granting for the 
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present, and for the sake of argument, the doctrine not to be 
taught in so many words, it might possibly be taught, not less 
‘conclusively and certainly, in some other form or mode of ex- 
pression. The thought that, even supposing him, for the sake 
of argument, to have demolished the doctrine so far as the state- 
ment of it in so many words is concerned, which of course we 
deny, he might yet have possibly to face it in another form, 
never seems to have crossed his mind. Far from it: he seems 
quite contented with demolishing it, as he supposes, in one form ; 
or rather, denying it in one particular and very especial form, 
and then leaving it to be inferred or supposed, and even reason- 
ing from it as if, he had demolished it in all. It is evident that 
for him this was by far the most convenient mode of dealing 
with the question. But then it naturally occurs to ask, Is this 
interpretation? Is this the way in which the authorised ex- 
pounders of God’s word deal with us? And if so, is it possible 
for any doctrine of Scripture ever to be settled? Nay, might 
we not rather, on such principles of interpretation as this, over- 
turn the most cherished and best established doctrines of Chris- 
tianity? We affirm that we could. But further; does not the 
fact that he lays such emphasis upon the “ assertion,” or “ ex- 
pression,” of the doctrine, betray the consciousness that the thing 
itself isin the Bible, and that he dare not join issue with us upon 
this point? So much, then, for the character of this argument. 
We come next to the argument itself. “There is not,” says Mr 
Stuart, “in all the Bible such an assertion as that one man’s sin 
or righteousness is imputed to another ;” and he repeats this very 
frequently in various forms. “The apostle says nothing of the 
mode in all this,” says Mr Barnes, and reiterates the same. Now, 
first of all we say in answer, (referring for a fuller statement of 
the argument to the article above referred to, April 1858) that 
the thing denied in these assertions, viz, the imputation of 
another's sin and another’s righteousness, is naturally and ne- 
cessarily “asserted” in all such passages of Scripture as state 
that “ Christ died for our sins,” “ offences,” &c. ; that “ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; 
that the chastisement of our peace was upon Him ;” that we are 
now justified, accepted, pardoned, sanctified, blessed, healed, &c. 
through Christ, “by His stripes,” “in His name,” “ by the obedi- 
ence of one,” &c. ; that all are now made sinners and brought 
under condemnation “ by the offence of one,” “by one man’s 
disobedience,” &c., &c. ; and specially that this very doctrine, 
which these authors deny to be in the Bible, is necessarily 
“asserted” in this very place, because all such assertions as 
state that we are condemned, or die for the sins, or ave justified 
or healed by the “ righteousness,” “stripes,” or “ obedience,” of 
another, necessarily imply and “ assert” that these sins or right- 
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eousnesses have been imputed to us or laid to our account. But 
secondly, we affirm that the same is expressly asserted in such 
places as Rom. v. 19, 1 Cor. i. 30, 2 Cor. v. 21, inasmuch as no 
other legitimate sense can be put upon the words “made sin,” 
and “ made righteousness,” &c., in these and other such places, 
The doctrine of imputation, therefore, as denied by these authors, 
is expressly “asserted” in Scripture, as well as necessarily de- 
ducible from it. And either of these lines of proof is quite con- 
clusive against Mr Stuart, who speaks as follows :—“ We must 
have Scripture, and argument drawn from it, and then we will 
cheerfully yield our assent.” (Excur. iv., p. 573.) 

Another reason why Mr Stuart professes so great an opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of imputation, is the “ consequences” 
which, according to him, it involves We give it in his own 
words :— 


“Tt is enough to say once more that there is not in all the Bible 
one assertion that Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness is imputed to 
us, nor one declaration that any man’s sin is ever imputed by God 
or man to another man. If this be not a correct statement, those 
who discredit it have the obvious means before them of correcting 
it,” which we have attempted to do above. “ But if it does not 
need correction,” which Mr Stuart would like to have conceded to 
him, “then why should we be compelled to admit as essential truth 
the modus of stating a doctrine which has no parallel in the Scrip- 
tures; which we may therefore regard as not expressly warranted 
by the word of God ; which is so obviously adapted to raise difficul- 
ties in the mind on the score of God’s justice and impartiality ; which 
seems to resolve the grand features of redemption into mere arbitrary 
sovereignty ; which counts things to be what all confess they are 
not ; which seems also to present the moral Governor of the universe 
as doing with the one hand for the sake of undoing with the other, 
and doing much—very much that is all-important—in a merely fic- 
titious way, and not as veritable reality,” &c.; and in the same 
page, 582, he says again, “ For as they,” viz., the maintainers of 
imputation, “ present the matter, the consequences of Adam's im- 
puted sin is to be born an heir of damnation and of inherent sin ; and 
the latter is regarded both as the punishment of the former and as a 
new cause for other punishment, and also as the cause of all subse- 
quent actual sin ; while on the other hand, men are not regarded as 
born holy on account of Christ ; not even the elect are so born ; nor 
is there any inherent holiness in them because Christ’s righteousness 
is imputed to them :” again, at page 594, he asks, “‘ Can it be brought 
in any tolerable manner to accord with the views which the Bible 
gives of Divine justice? How can we make it harmonize with the 
declarations in Ezek. xviii.? or with many other parts of the Bible 
of the same tenor ” 


Now, not to speak of the very manifest endeavour apparent 
throughout these quotations and other places of this Commen- 
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tary to put the doctrine of imputation in the most exaggerated 
and offensive forms, it is evident that he alleges that it is or 
seems to be inconsistent with Bible views of divine justice, and 
charges God with partiality, arbitrariness, untruthfulness, &c. 
He affects a sort of abhorrence for it on these and such other 
grounds and “consequences” as these. And now in answer, 
while totally denying the validity of such wholesale allegations, 
and while prepared to meet them whenever it shall have been 
attempted to establish them, we affirm that in professing to re- 
pudiate imputation he believes worse, and adopts a scheme which 
is and can be proved to be chargeable in the highest degree 
with those very things for which he affects such an abhorrence 
of imputation ; and that, in short, he is but another melancholy 
example of the old song :— 
“Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.” 


For what is the fact? Why, simply this, that Mr Stuart, while 
denying the doctrine of imputation, teaches that all mankind are 
born heirs of much present temporal evil, and with a disposition 
that will “certainly ” and “always” lead to sin, and consequently 
death in its “ highest” sense, in consequence of Adam’s sin, and 
“ without ” the slightest “act or concurrence of their own.” This 
is Mr Stuart's own doctrine, as may be seen by turning to pages 
575, 585, 596, 597, &e. Now observe its character. e denies 
at once the doctrine of imputation, and the doctrine of the legal 
and actual unity of the race ; or, in other words, the legal and 
actual relationship which subsists between Adam and his pos- 
terity—the very things which render the imputation just, and 
true, and holy, and impartial, and free from arbitrariness. 
He denies all these ; and yet he teaches that all the above-men- 
tioned consequences flow to us from Adam’s sin, without any act 
or concurrence of our own. These consequences, therefore, must, 
according to his own shewing, fall upon the race for no other 
reason than that so it is; or in other words, in the most ar- 
bitrary and sovereign manner. And what shall we say of the 
justice, truth, impartiality, &c. of his scheme? We leave him 
to speak for himself :— 


“ That the tremendous evil of sin is, that it often affects the inno- 
cent (innocent in regard to the particular matter that occasioned 
the evil) as well as the guilty,” p. 576; “The awful turpitude of 
sin is disclosed by the fact, that the consequences fall upon the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty,” p. 575; and again, at p. 589, he says, 
“ But when one part of His rational and moral creatures have sinned, 
they are not only miserable themselves, but they may inflict evil 
upon others who are innocent. This, as has before been said, con- 
stitutes the most abominable criminality of sin.” And how does he 
account for such consequences as these? “The fact,” says he, “ is 
one which takes place as the natural and regular sequence of wicked- 
ness, under the present constitution of things,” p. 575. “ The horri- 
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ble evil of sin is, that according to the constitution of the universe, it 
en the innocent as well as the guilty in its consequences,” 
p. 257. 

It is evident, then, that the charge of injustice, &c. which Mr 
Stuart, and Mr Barnes, and others bring against imputation, and 
which, as we have indicated in this same paragraph, is without 
foundation as applied to it, falls in all its force and without ob- 
struction on his own explanation. For it is plain that arbitrari- 
ness could not be higher or more absolute than the above quota- 
tions make it :— 

“The fact,” says Mr Stuart, spontaneously acknowledging this 
very thing, “the fact that the degradation of our whole race is con- 
nected with the first sin of Adam, is plainly a matter of divine 
sovereignty, altogether beyond our power to fathom.”—P. 597. 


In denying imputation, therefore, and the grounds of it, while 
he accepts, and cannot but accept, the fact of the influence of 
Adam’s sin, it is evident that he adopts a scheme which is ex- 

osed in all their force and without the shadow of a defence to 
is own objections; and that, as already said, in rejecting the 
one, he has fallen into a worse. 

Another indirect means of assailing this doctrine adopted by 
these authors—for it will be observed they are all oblique thrusts 
which they aim at it—is to represent it as involving an absur- 
dity. Mr Barnes states the objection thus :— 


“The difference contemplated is not that Adam was an actu 
sinner, and that they had sinned only by imputation. For (1) the 
expression to sin by imputation is unintelligible, and conveys no 
idea.”...“ It is utterly absurd to suppose that men, from the time of 
Adam to Moses, were sinners only by imputation.” “ How can it 
be in any way rendered probable, or even plausible,” says Mr Stuart, 
“that men from the time of Adam to that of Moses were siuners 
only by imputation.” 

Now, while in order to guard against misconception, we affirm 
that we make no such assertion as that all men from Adam ‘to 
Moses were sinners only by imputation, and that the mainte- 
nance of the doctrine of imputation involves no such assertion, 
we fully admit that the phrase, to sin by imputation, involves 
absurdity, and not only absurdity, but palpable error and con- 
fusion of things’ But while admitting so much, we hold that 
the confusion and absurdity are those of its opponents who re- 
present or rather caricature it so, and not of its defenders. For 
what is the fact? To sin by imputation, speaking properly, can 
only be affirmed of him who makes the imputation, and would 
then be equivalent to the expression, to sin by imputing. Other 
than this, there can be no such sin. To speak, therefore,” of 
sinning by imputation, except as when affirmed of him who 
makes the imputation, is, besides being absurd, a positive abuse 
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of language. But then, as already said, that is the concern of 
those who use such phraseology, and not of those who maintain 
imputation So far from it, all that the supporters of this doc- 
trine are bound to defend, is to sin by act, or by relation, but 
not by imputation. The absurdity in question, therefore, does 
not lie against our doctrine at all. 

The next argument which these authors adduce, and which 
does not savour of very high ingenuousness, is that in which 
they class the doctrine of imputation with “propagation,” “imi- 
tation,” &c., and then assert that the apostle does not arbitrate 
between them. We give only a single quotation from Mr 
Stuart :-— 

* But, after all, the modus operandi is not declared by the apostle. 
He does not say whether the operation of Adam’s sin is on our phy- 
sical or mental constitution, or whether it has influence merely on 
the condition in which we are placed as being expelled from para- 
dise and surrounded by peculiar temptations ; nor whether it is the 
example merely of Adam which we copy,” &c. P. 585. 


Several such representations will be found in other places of 
these Excursus, and also in Barnes. Their object is evidently to 
leave the impression that those different explanations which have 
been given of the facts of the case are all equally worthy of 
credit, or, which will serve their purpose quite as well, are all 
equally undeserving or indifferent. But here we would like to 
ask Mr Stuart and Mr Barnes whether they are prepared on 
their own part to accept the “imitation,” or even the “ propa- 
gation” theory, with all their consequences. It seems to us, 
from their respective writings, that however much they may be 
opposed to imputation, they are both sufficiently wise in their 
generation not to commit themselves to either of these other 
theories. So far from it, they evince no small anxiety to guard 
against such construction. But if it is so, if with all their hos- 
tility to imputation, they are yet careful to guard themselves 
against being held responsible for these counter theories, what 
right have they to complicate the matter with explanations 
which they dare not allege to have a single reason in their sup- 
port? They have not, we say, a single reason for their support, 
those other theories, as explanatious of the apostle’s meaning 
in this place. For if, on the one hand, we are condemned, &c., 
only for the sin which we have done in imitation of Adam’s sin, 
then it is evident that we are condemned in that case only for 
our own sin and not for Adam’s, which is just the reverse of the 
apostle’s statement. Or if, on the other, it is only the sin which 
is found in us by propagation which is imputed, then this also 
is still our own sin and not Adam’s which is imputed, and there- 
fore equally at variance with the apostle’s statement, that Adam’s 
sin, offence, or disobedience is imputed, What, then, is the use 
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of saying that those are modes of explanation, while at the same 

time they dare not espouse either? What purpose can this 

serve but to confuse the subject, and perplex the honest in- 
uirer ? 

But further, Mr Stuart urges against the doctrine of impu- 
tation that it contains a ioregoy rpéregov. “ According to the tenor 
of it,” says Mr Stuart, “ punishment begins before crime.” Such 
punishment, therefore, — transgression, &c.” Now this is 
pure misconception. For how can punishment be said to pre- 
cede transgression, when the fact or detalii, when rightly stated 
and understood, is this, that all men suffer by reason of their 
relation to Adam, (1) covenant-wise or legally, and (2) by way 
of natural descent and consequent participation in his guilt and 
disobedience. To refute such objections, it must be evident, 
it needs but to state them. 

The next objection which these authors raise to imputation, is 
that which they found upon the interpretation of 1 Cor. i. 30. 
It would be absurd, say they, to affirm that Christ is our im- 
puted wisdom, sanctification, and redemption, and so also of our 
imputed righteousness.* By no means, we answer. In their 
eagerness to do battle against this subject, our authors have evi- 
dently forgotten their accustomed scholarship and the facts of 
the gospel. For, it is evident, that so far from its being im- 
proper or absurd, it is the constant, express teaching of Scrip- 
ture, as well as a fact in Christian experience, that Christ is 
imputed to us for wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. We receive them only through Him and for 
His sake ; or He is made these unto us; and as much the one as 
the other. This is Scripture statement upon the point. It is 
also fact. Indeed, so far from being improper, it is the uniform 
mode of expression in Scripture. And hence He is said to be 
“the Lord our righteousness and strength.” He isas much, then, 
our wisdom, and strength, and sanctification, and redemption, 
as our righteousness. Nor only so, but He is as much imputed 
to us for the one as for the other of these ; or to change the terms, 
these are imputed to us, the one as well as the other, only for 
His sake. Tosay, then, that Christ is imputed to us for wisdom, 
&c., as for righteousness, and vice versa, is so far from being ab- 
surd and unscriptural, that it is the express and constant teach- 
ing of Scripture, as well as fact in the divine procedure. The 
objection, therefore, so far from having any force against imputa- 
tion, is itself palpable heterodoxy, or misconception of the ele- 
ments of the gospel. 

And now, without exposing the apparent candour which Mr 
Stuart sometimes exhibits towards the defenders of this doctrine, 
as if it were only the “ ultraims” which he opposed, and without 

* See Stuart, p. 583. 
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spending time on such insinuations as that the doctrine itself 
spoils “ our benevolent feelings towards others,” &c., we would 
simply conclude this part of our subject by quoting a single sen- 
tence, in which he virtually gives up the contest. “As to the 
rest, that God for Christ's sake forgives sinners, not imputing 
their trespasses to them, is the very sum and substance of what 
is appropriately called the gospel.” The same is done still more 
emphatically by Mr Barnes, p. 157. So much, then, for their 
consistency. 

II. Having now disposed of his arguments which bear im- 
mediately on imputation, we come next to consider the question 
which he has raised regarding the extent to which the race has 
been affected by Adam’ssin. And here it is sufficient to observe, 
that when cleared of all the dust and smoke which have been 
raised around it, the simple question is, Does the apostle teach 
in this place that all men have been brought into a state of sin 
and condemnation in its “ highest” sense in virtue of their rela- 
tion to Adam and consequent participation in his guilt ; or does 
he not? Does he say that all men are brought into this double 
state of sin and condemnation by what Adam did when he first 
transgressed ; or does he affirm that no man is a sinner, or under 
condemnation, in its “highest” sense until he has himself sinned 
in propria persona, and by his own act? This last alternative 
is what Mr Stuart affirms, or would like to affirm. The first is 
that which common interpretation supports. We state in 
general and very briefly the argument in favour of the first ; and 
shall then consider the second or Mr Stuart’s rendering, by way 
of answering objections. 

All men are now sinners and under condemnation in its high- 
est sense, because Adam sinned. This is what common inter- 
pretation affirms to be the teaching of the apostle in this place, 
and we maintain ; for, first ofall, the thing is stated and several 
times repeated in so many words and in different terms through- 
out this passage. Thus, ver. 12, “Therefore as by one man 
“sin entered into this world and by sin death, and so death,” &c. ; 
ver. 15, “if through the offence of one many be dead ;” ver. 
16, “For the judgment was by one to condemnation ;” ver. 17, 
“If by one man’s offence death reigned by one ;” ver. 18, 
“Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ;” ver. 19, “For as by one man’s diso- 
bedience many were made sinners,” &c. Now, what we affirm 
first, regarding these places, is, that throwing out of account for 
the present the meaning or extent of the terms sin, death, and 
judgment or condemnation, the apostle introduces no other 
cause than Adam’s sin, his one offence, disobedience, or trans- 
gression, between his posterity and these consequences. What- 
ever meaning, or rather extent of meaning, is to be put upon 
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these terms, it is clear, we repeat, that the apostle introduces no 
other cause and assigns no other reason for their coming upon 
all than Adam’s one sin, offence, or disobedience. This is the 
only cause of which he here speaks; and these are its conse- 
sequences, The conclusion is clear, therefore, that, whatever 
meaning is to be attached to the terms sin, death, and condem- 
nation, they all, according to the apostle’s express language (for 
we are not here dealing with any comment), fall upon the race 
in consequence of Adam’s first transgression, his one offence. 

But secondly, as to their extent, Mr Stuart himself, as well 
as Mr Barnes, has greatly facilitated our labour by shewing; 
against Reiche and others, that the apostle’s reasoning here 
and phraseology require and render it necessary that the term 
“death” should be taken in its widest and “highest” accepta- 
tion. It is unnecessary to go over the proof. The subject 
will be found discussed at large in these authors. Suffice it to 
say that the proof is in substance stated in ver. 21, where 
“reigned unto death” is brought into immediate contrast with 
“eternal life,” shewing conclusively that the apostle understands 
correlative and corresponding, though most opposite, conse- 
quences. Now if this be so, which these authors not only ad- 
mit but prove, and if, as has just been shewn, the apostle in- 
troduces no other cause to account for such consequences coming 
upon all but Adam’s sin, then the conclusion is immediate and 
irresistible, that death in its “ highest ” penalties must have come 
on all because Adam sinned ; and, further, that the apostle states 
this in so many words. 

But yet again, thirdly, this same conclusion gathers immea- 
surable support from the fact that the apostle is here reasoning 
from, and comparing the respective consequences which flow 
from Adam on the one hand and Christ on the other to the re- 
spective bodies whom they severally represent. Indeed, to shew 
that, as Adam brought sin and death and judgment upon the 
race, so, and much more, does Christ bring righteousness and 
justification and life upon all whom he represents, is the single- 
purpose of this illustration. Does, then, Christ bring justification 
and eternal life by what he did? Then, according to the same 
reasoning, Adam must have brought condemnation and eternal 
death upon the race by what he did ; for, it is evident, that in 
this consists the very pith, as well as the point, of the apostle’s 
comparison. But then it may be asked by way of objection, as 
Mr Stuart does more than once,— Wherein, then, lies the super- 
abounding of grace and redemption? Why, the superabound- 
ing of grace and redemption is always safe and made good by 
this, that it abounds, not only to the destruction of Adam’s sin 
and its consequences, but also to that of “many offences,” As, 
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therefore, grace reigns unto eternal life, even so must sin have 
reigned unto death and condemnation. 

But now it falls to see what Mr Stuart has got to say against 
this reasoning, and in favour of his own interpretation, viz., that 
the penalty of death is not incurred in its highest sense until 
the individual has sinned “im propria persona ;” or that the 
sin of Adam did not bring the race under condemnation in its 
highest sense, but only to the extent of subjecting them to many 
temporal evils, “together” with such dispositions as will “cer- 
tainly,” and “always,” and even “necessarily ”—excepting only 
“ compulsive ”—lead to sin. 

And Ist, he makes bold to shew, as indeed it was necessary 
for him if he would escape from the above conclusions, that the 
apostle does introduce another cause than Adam’s one offence ; 
and that in the second clause of ver. 12 the apostle is speaking 
of each man’s actual transgression, or sin done in propria per- 
sona. Now here it is to be observed that it will be sufficient for 
the present to render this conclusion doubtful, that Mr Stuart 
himself (1) admits that what we here contend for, viz. that the 
apostle is speaking of Adam’s sin and its consequences, is at least 
hinted or suggested in that passage ; and (2) takes credit to 
himself for making the discovery that the doctrine we contend for 
is expressly contained in this very verse. These are his own words, 
“T think we may, without any forced construction, nay, that we must, 
discover an indirect intimation of what is directly asserted in ver. 
17-19, viz., that the first offence of Adam was connected with the 
sin and misery of his posterity, and in some sense or other causal of 
it ;’ and again, “ Jt seems to have been generally overlooked here, that 
the course of thought in ver. 18, 19, is substantially the same as that 
in ver. 12, with the exception, that what is there merely hinted, is 
here fully and explicitly declared.” 

It is evident, then, that by Mr Stuart’s admission the doctrine 
which we contend for is in this verse, as well asin the more 
explicit ones which follow. But now the question returns, Is 
the meaning which Mr Stuart himself contends for in this verse ? 
And here we would remark (1) that Mr Stuart’s own admission 
above, viz., that our doctrine is in it, is, to say the least of it, a 
very strong presumption that both are not in it, and were not in- 
tended to be in it; or in other words, that Mr Stuart’s own doc- 
trine is not in it notwithstanding his endeavour to shew it is. 
But (2) the terms, as well as the connection of ver. 12, seem to 
render it necessary that the common rendering, and not Mr 
Stuart’s, should be accepted as the true one. For, on the one 
hand, the connection is immediate with all that follows ; so much 
80, that it is evident that all that follows is just a fuller and more 
amplified exhibition of what ver. 12 announces in the germ. 
And, on the other, what would have been the use of saying that 
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“sin” and “death” entered into the world “ by one man,” if it 
had only been intended to say that “sin” and “ death” come on 
all by reason of their own act in propria persona, aa Mr Stuart 

hrases it, and not in virtue of what that “one man” had done? 

t is manifest that on Mr Stuart’s rendering there is a natural 
incongruity, not to say contradiction, between the two clauses, 
as well us with the apostle’s evident intention throughout the 
whole. But, says Mr Stuart, the last clause is only susceptible 
“ philologically” of such an explanation as I cumin for. “ But 
the second method” (of construing nuagrov) “viz, that gll men have 
sinned in Adam, cannot be adopted here, because it is founded 
merely in the mode of expression, 4. ¢. in the phrase ig’y.” Now, 
this we utterly deny. For, first of all, to take the rendering which 
Mr Stuart has given of the much disputed phrase é¢'¢, and which 
is the one preferred in our English version, viz., “because,” or 
“for that,” or “in that” all have sinned, we do not see the slightest 
necessity for accepting Mr Stuart’s interpretation of the clause ; 
while, if we were to take the other, viz, “in whom,” which also 
is stated in the margin of the English version, and is at the same 
time supported by many respectable authorities, as may be seen 
by turning to Mr Stuart himself upon the place, the meaning 
that we contend for is expressly stdekin this clause. But, taking 
him for the present even on his own ground, which we also pre- 
fer, we affirm that we can see no philological necessity whatever 
to carry the sense which he contends for in the clause over the 
force of following connection and the previous clause, So far 
from it, it seems to us that all the necessities of the case lie in 
exactly the opposite direction. Just let us read the verse; 
“ Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world ; and by 
sin death ; and so” viz, because sin and death entered into the 
world by that one man—“ death upon all men,” “ be- 
cause,” or “for that” or “in that all men have sinned” in him. 
This we hold is what the logical and natural connection ren- 
ders necessary. For just look at how it would read according 
to Mr Stuart’s pro rendering: “ Wherefore as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and by sin death ; and so”—-“the 
matter being thus,” or “ circumstances being such, viz..” (we quote 
his own words in explanation of the phrase x0/ clrws) “ Adam 
having thus introduced sin and death, it passed on through all 
his race, 4. ¢., all have sinned, and all have come under condem- 
nation in these circumstances”’——(a sufficiently enigmatical ex- 
planation, as all must admit)—‘“and so”-—thus explained— 
“death passed upon all men,” for that, or “because,” all men 


have sinned in propria a woe Now, besides the fact that 
is 


on such a rendering as last. there could be no proper con+ 
nection between the clauses, or rather between the things spoken 
of, it is evident that there is a felt violence done, both to the 
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words and object of the apostle, before such a meaning could be 
extracted from them. For, if it were the apostle’s intention, as 
this interpretation supposes, to state in the second clause, that 
all men bring death upon themselves by sinning individually 
and im propria persona, what reason could he have had for pre- 
facing it with such an introduction as “ Wherefore as by one 
man’ &c.? What could have induced him to introduce it by 
“and so,” unless he meant to assert the force of “ Example,” 
which Mr Stuart is guarded enough not to affirm? And what 
could have led him to expatiate immediately after on the truth 
contained in the first clause, viz., the influence of Adam’s sin, 
and not on that of the second? If there were to be no other 
connection between Adam and his posterity asserted in this place 
than that which Mr Stuart contends for and paraphrases by such 
terms as “in the circumstances,” “the matter being such,” or 
“ circumstances being such, viz, Adam having thus introduced 
sin and death”—how could the apostle have reasoned from the 
one to the other as we find him doing when he says, “ and so 
death,” &c.? Ifhe neither intended, on the one hand, to set forth 
what we contend for, viz., the direct and immediate influence of 
Adam’s first sin upon all his posterity, nor on the other, the mere 
force of Adam’s example, which Mr Stuart has not the courage 
to affirm, what logical or other connection could there be in such 
a case between Adam’s sinning in propria persona, and their sin- 
ning in propria persona ? What reason could he have had for in- 
troducing it and immediately following it up with the statement 
and amplification of Adam’s influence? To use one of Mr Stuart’s 
own illustrations, if mankind never speak of imputing Voltaire’s 
scepticism to others whom he is admitted to have corrupted, but 
only their own, then why, we ask, according to the same reason- 
ing, should Adam be dragged into this connection, both before 
and after, if he were not otherwise connected with it than Mr 
Stuart would represent when he paraphrases the expression 
xai odrws by such phrasesas “in the circumstances,” matters 
being thus,” “ Adam having thus sinned?’ The adoption there- 
fore of “ because” as the proper interpretation of ég'¢ does not 
necessitate the adoption of Mr Stuart’s interpretation of the 
clause, but the very reverse. Both logical and philological ne- 
cessity lie all on the other side. But further, Mr Stuart objects 
that révre¢ juagrov of this verse, and &uagrwroi xarsorabnoay &c., of 
verse 19, only denote sinners in an “active” sense, “actual sin- 
ners,” or “sinners in propria persona.” His great reason for 
this seems to be that auagrwios is only used in an active sense, 
and that ¢uagréyw has no middle or passive voice. But if there 
were any foundation for such an opinion, it is evident that it 
must apply to all the derivatives of duagrévw as well as to 
dwagrwaros ; and yet it must be remembered that dmagria is posi- 
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tively affirmed of Him who knew no sin either actually or 
habitually ? 2 Cor. v. 21. It is evident, therefore, that, accord- 
ing to Scripture usage and in the soundest sense, a man may be 
a sinner or guilty, and at the same time not an actual sinner, or 
sinner in propria persona. Philology, therefore, as well as fact, 
is with us on this point, and against Mr Stuart. But even sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, we were to admit that rdrrs¢ 
juagrov could only mean sin done im propria persona, still this 
would not avail Mr Stuart, nor satisfy the apostle’s statement in 
the remaining verses, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. or, if through the 
offence of one many be dead, if = awe was by one to con- 
demnation, if by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemination, if by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners ; or to change the terminology, if “ death” and “ judg- 
ment” and “condemnation” come on “all” or “ many” by reason 
of that “ one man,” his “ one offence,” “transgression” or “ dis- 
vbedience,” which the apostle expressly states, then it is clear, 
nay, the conclusion is necessary and unavoidable, as well in 
philology as in logic, that the guilt of Adam’s first sin must have 

n imputed unto these ends ; for these, it is beyond denial, are 
just the punishment of guilt. As, therefore, according to the 
apostle’s express language, these consequences, “ death,” “ judg- 
ment,” and “condemnation,” come on all by reason of Adam's 
sin, it is undeniable that “the guilt of Adam’s first sin” must 
have been imputed. There is no possible escape from this con- 
clusion. Mr Stuart’s objection, therefore, is without foundation. 
Adam’s “ one” sin is the only cause assigned in this place for 
these consequences. 

But, secondly, Mr Stuart tries to break the force of the above 
arguments in favour of the common interpretation, by shewing 
that the rims, or comparison instituted between Christ and 
Adam, will not hold good except to a very limited extent, un- 
less it be admitted that men homologate the sin of Adam b 
their own act in propria persona in the same way that Christ's 
righteousness, &c., is not made ours until after believing and 
repenting. According to him, before we can be accounted 
guilty and condemned in its “ highest” sense, it is necessary that 
every individual should become an actual sinner, or sinner in 
— persona, just as each must become an actual believer 

fore he can enjoy the “higher” blessings of redemption. 
Now, besides the Pact already hinted, that this is not interpre- 
tation, but limitation, besides the fact that it introduces a dis- 
tinction where the apostle makes none, and that it suspends 
the issue of condemnation in its “highest” sense upon the wills 
and actions of all men im propria persona as well as upon 
Adam’s, whereas the apostle speaks only of the “one man,” it 
seems to us that Mr Stuart's objection is founded on an obvious 
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misconception. For what is the fact? He argues all along as 
if personal concurrence, or sin wm propria persona, were ab- 
solutely necessary to give effect or validity to Adam’s sin, and 
establish and complete the rime; or comparison ; whereas he 
ought to have seen that legal and actual relationship is all that 
is necessary to establish both and give validity to both, unless 
he is prepared to say that all the circumstances on both sides 
must be absolutely the same before the comparison can be valid, 
or the sin of Adam take effect—which would involve him in no 
little difficulty. The blessings of Christ’s redemption, for exam- 

le, are not made ours merely because we assent or consent, but 
Seon, and only when, the relation legally established in the 
eternal covenant has been actually consummated in actual faith. 
And just in like manner the sentence of condemnation, or the 
curse in its “highest” sense, is not, we hold, suspended on each 
individual’s actuals in in propria persona, but actually pro- 
nounced on all, or passed against all, in virtue of a two-fold re- 
lation to Adam, (1) legally, or by way of covenant, and (2) by 
way of natural descent. This, we hold, is the true point of 
comparison in both cases, viz., legal or covenant, and actual re- 
lation to their respective heads or representatives, viz., Adam 
and Christ. And this, it seems to us, is sufficient to give vali- 
dity to and warrant the comparison or complete the rior, as 
well as to give effect to the sin and righteousness on either 
side ; unless, we repeat, Mr Stuart, and those who hold with 
him, are prepared to carry out their principle, and say that every 
circumstance must tally on either side, as for example, relation- 
ship by descent instead of faith. As, therefore, sin and death 
come on all by reason of their relationship to Adam (1) in cove- 
nant or legally, and (2) by natural descent, even so all who believe 
are justified by reason only of their relationship to Christ (1) 
in covenant or legally, and (2) by actual faith. These are the 
true foundations of the comparison, as well as of the imputation ; 
and these are all that is necessary to warrant and establish them, 
unless our opponents are prepared to insist on the perfect simi- 
larity of every circumstance, which, doubtless, they will not 
readily accept. The apostle’s comparison, therefore, or ries, is 
somewhat deeper founded than to be reached or shaken by such 
superficial objections as that of Mr Stuart in the present in- 
stance. 

But further, it might be retorted that such objections, how- 
ever acute, are rather dangerous instruments, and cut both wa 
For, besides the fact that it might legitimately be held as 
pledging Mr Stuart and those who hold with him, to the © 
opinion that condemnation has not been passed on all by reason 
of their connection with Adam, but is suspended on their own 
act or personal sin, the fruit of their own individual will—which 
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borders on Pelagianism—it is further liable to the objection 
that, before it could be shewn to hold against the position which 
we occupy, Mr Stuart and his friends must be prepared to ac- 
cept this other alternative, that before any man can be justified 
in the “highest” sense by reason of Christ’s righteousness, he 
must himself have become an actual doer of righteousness, or 
righteous by his own act in propria persona. To such lengths 
might his own objection be urged against him. 

But yet again, as coming from Mr Stuart, the objection in 
question is altogether valueless, and tells as much against him- 
self as against us) For what is the fact? Why, simply this, 
that Mr Stuart himself admits, and says he cannot but admit, 
that along with much present temporal evil, Adam has involved 
the race “ without any concurrence on their own part,” in the 
“certainty,” nay “ necessity,” excepting only the sense of “ com- 
pulsive,” of “sinning and sinning always,” and so of incurring 
the “highest penalties implied in death and condemnation when- 
ever they come to maturity or sufficient moral development,” to 
enable them to sin. Now if this be so, what does he gain for 
himself or his position, by making the act of their own will in 
propria persona necessary to the incurring of condemnation in 
“its highest sense.” His object, doubtless, is to secure that none 
be condemned except for their own act im propria persona. But 
does he really attain it by this distinction? Does he not, even 
in this special interpretation, make Adam the cause of involving 
all in the necessity of sinning whenever they are capable of it, 
and so of incurring the “ highest” penalties of death? And if 
so, then wherein lies any essential, and not merely apparent dif- 
ference between Mr Stuart’s interpretation, and the common 
one? between that which makes Adam immediately involve all 
his posterity in condemnation, and that which makes him only 
the cause of the necessary cause which involves them in this 
issue? Verily, is it not true all the world over and in all times, 
that the cause of a necessary cause, is also the cause of the thin 
caused? It is evident, therefore, that whatever he may thin 
of it, his own interpretation lands him ultimately and substan- 
tially in the same conclusion as that of the common interpreta- 
tion, viz., that Adam involved the race in all these consequences, 
“without any act or concurrence of their own,” further than in 
their representative. His interpretation or objection, therefore, 
does not serve its purpose, but, on the contrary, it serves only to 
evince his own weakness and inconsistency. 

The next argument which Mr Stuart brings forward against 
the commonly received interpretation, and in favour of his own, 
viz., that Adam did not bring death or condemnation in its 
“highest” sense upon all his posterity, but only in some partial 
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temporal degree, is one which he draws from the redemption of 
Christ. We state it in his own words :— 


“ All men are born in a state in which they are greatly exposed 
to the second death, or déath in the highest sense of the term, and 
in which this death will certainly come upon them, unless there be an 
interposition of mercy in Christ.” Again, “ The fall of Adam brought 
our race into a new state of probation,” &e. “ Adam has brought us 
into this state, I freely concede. But Christ has more than made 
good all its apparent or real disadvantages. ‘Grace superabounds.’ 
If evils come on our race because of Adam’s sin, more, far more, than 
an equivalent is rendered for them by the grace of the gospel. On the 
whole, then, our present condition is not to be viewed in the simple light 
of punishment for Adam’s sin, but that of trial or probation, sua generis 
adapted to our fallen nature,” &c., p.595. Inanother place he says, 
‘All men have indeed experienced evil, in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, but on the whole, all men are now placed, notwithstanding the evils 
which they suffer, in a better situation to secure their final happiness, than 
Adam was in his original state of trial, when the consequence of one 
offence was irremediable death,” p. 574, 597, 598. 


And so in many other places to the like effect. The question 
before him, it is to be observed, is, Did the fall of Adam bring 
all men into a state of death and condemnation in the “ high- 
est” sense? Was the sentence of condemnation in its “ highest” 
sense actually incurred by, and passed against all, by reason of 
Adam’s one sin, offence, or disobedience? This, we say, is the 
question which he was called upon to discuss, and which he posi- 
tively negatives. What he had to prove, therefore, was that the 
sentence of condemnation, in its highest sense, was neither in- 
curred by, nor passed against all, by reason of their connection 
with Adam, or in consequence of Adam’s sin. But instead of 
this, he proves, what he himself is compelled to confess we owe 
to Christ, that we are now in a state of redemption and “ proba- 
tion sui generis.” He was bound to prove that Adam’s sin did 
not bring us into condemnation in its highest sense ; and he 
proves instead that it brought us into a redemption state ; or 
rather, for.he does not prove it, he quietly assumes that we owe 
this “new probation” and redemption state to Adam’s sin. 
Surely this is reasoning with a vengeance. He might as well 
have argued from a-criminal’s life and pardon, to the effect that 
he had never been guilty or condemned, nay, that he had posi- 
tively merited and earned them by hiscrimes. In this argument, 
it isevident Mr Stuart confounds sin and redemption, and takes 
the benefit of the confusion, 

Another argument to the same effect, is that in which he rea- 
sons from the non-execution of the sentence in the present pro- 
bationary and gracious state, to the non-pronunciation or non- 
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incurring of it. It is not executed or inflicted in its “ highest” 
sense, or to its “ highest” degree. Therefore it was never incurred, 
pronounced, or passed against us in its highest sense. This is 
another of his arguments. Take his own words :— 


“ And of course, all men are born in a state in which they are 
greatly exposed to the second death, or death in the highest sense 
of the term, and in which this death will certainly come upon them, 
unless there be an interposition of mercy through Christ.” “To 
say,” says he again, “that oj roAAo/ dribavov dia "Addu is not to say 
that all have the sentence executed” (one should say not) “on them in 
its highest sense (which is contradicted by fact), but it is to say, that 
in some respect or other all are involved in it,” &c., p. 240 ; and yet 
again, “I do not object to extending the rimog in this way, provided 
it be understood when thus extended, not of penalty‘in the higher sense 
as actually inflicted’ (who could ever fancy that it was), &., p. 574. 


Now it is quite true that in the present state, the sentence is 
not “executed” in its highest sense. But then what has this to 
do with Mr Stuart’s argument? It is evident that what he was 
bound to do in the circumstances, and what alone could have 
served his purpose, was to prove that the sentence had never 
been either incurred or pronounced on account of Adam’s sin. 
But instead of doing so, he proves what all admit, and what is 
owing to another cause, viz., that the sentence is not “executed” 
in its higher sense, and then ee on as if he had proved the 
former. Is thisargument? Is this the interpretation of modern 
times? To refute it, we say again, it is enough to state it. 

But yet, once more, besides the manifest confounding of things 
that differ, Mr Stuart has evinced no small degree of self-con- 
tradiction in this matter. For, on the one hand, Mr Stuart, the 
scholar and logician, proves* that “death” in this place must 
be taken in its highest sense ; while on the other, Mr Stuart, 
the interpreter and dogmatist, brings forward all the above argu- 
ments and objections to shew, that it only includes some present 
temporal evils, together with the disposition that will “always” 
and “certainly” lead to sin. Indeed, it would not be easy to 
find so much incoherent and self-contradictory reasoning in any 
single author in the English language, as is to be found in his 
Commentary upon this place, and in the three Excursus iv., v., 
and vi, on the same subject, attached to the end of it. 


* See pp. 207-209, of the Com, and Excurs, iii, 
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Arr. VIIl.—Leben und ansgewahlte Schriften der Vater wnd 
Begriinder der Reformirten Kirche. 
VIII. Theil 6. Olevianus und Z. Ursinus, von Karl Sud- 
hoff Licentiat der Theologie und Pfarrer zu Frankfurt 
am Méin. 


We have heard much of late of the progress of the High 
Church, or Ultra-Lutheran party in Germany, the supporters 
of a system which exalts the church at the expense of sacra- 
ficing much of what the great man, whose name they profess 
to honour, would have held most sacred ; and which, like that 
of the Puseyites in our own country, has a tendency to ap- 
proach indefinitely near to Romanism. While in the Lutheran 
Church a party—we trust, notwithstanding the influence, high 
position, and in many cases real excellence of the leaders, after 
all, not a very large one,—seems thus to he gradually drifting 
away from the old Protestant moorings ; it is on the other 
hand a pleasing thing, to discover evidences of revived life in 
the Reformed Churches in the same country, which were long 
even more deeply sunk in rationalism, than those of the 
Augsburg confession ; tokens of a desire to return to the posi- 
tion, doctrines, and faith, of their first founders. A gratifying 
indication of such a spirit we have in the prospectus, lately 
issued, of a series of biographies of the “ Fathers and Founders 
of the Reformed Church,” (on the Continent, the British Re- 
formers being, for the present at least, excluded) to contain 
lives, and select writings, of Zuingle, Calvin, Acolampadius, 
&c., &c. The series is to be issued under the editorship of Dr 
Hagenbach, whose name may be taken as a guarantee for the 
execution of the work. We rejoice in the appearance of such 
a series, as calculated todo much good. A better acquaintance 
with the lives, writings, and real opinions, of these great and 
good men is much to be desired. The publication of select 
writings of the Reformers, which is a distinctive feature in the 
plan, may, if the selection be judiciously made, do much towards 
removing misapprehensions as to the distinguishing doctrines 
of the so called “‘ Reformed Churches,” and as to what the often 
maligned Calvinism really is, and thus may be useful, as a 
counteractive, to the tendencies towards High Churchism and 
Arminianism now so prevalent. Our hopes have been con- 
firmed by the two volumes, which we have seen. The first 
of the series is, as it ought to be, devoted to Zwingle. It has 
been for some time before the German public, and, we are 
glad to see, has also appeared in an English translation. If 
we are not mistaken, few will rise from the perusal of that 
volume, without a higher appreciation of the noble character, 
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unwearied labours, and unshaken faith, of the Swiss Reformer: 
and without detracting from the merits and claims of others, 
we believe it will be found, that the work of reformation over 
a considerable part of Germany is, to a much larger extent 
than is generally supposed, to be traced, under God, to the la- 
bours of that noble man. 

The volume, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, the eighth of the series, though in point of time the 
second that has appeared, presents us with a view of the life 
and labours of men whose names are little known in this 
country. They are names, however, which ought not to be for- 
gotten. As the author in his preface says :— 

“Tf the names borne on its title page by this volame of “ The Re- 
formed Fathers,” are not those of Reformers of the first rank, still 
my work may count on the lively sympathy of the Church ; for th: 
history of the noble Elector (Palatine), Frederick III, and of th: 
founding of the Reformed Church in Germany, is inseparably con- 
nected with the life and labours of Ursinus and Olevianus,” 


To justify his expectation of sympathy, it is enough to men- 
tion, that these two theologians were the joint authors of the 
well known catechism of Heidelberg, which, among Reformed 
protestants speaking the German or Dutch languages, occupies 
a place corresponding to that held by the Westminster Con- 
fession and Shorter Catechism, in the Presbyterian Churches 
of our own country, and of America. 

It is our purpose, in this article, to give a condensed view of 
the principal matters brought before us in this volume, in so 
far as our limits allow. Let us, however, in passing say that, 
in our judgment, Mr Sudhoff has executed his task ably and 
well. He has with conscientious pains sought to avail himself 
of everything that might throw light on his subject, and has 
been so fortunate, as to discover many original documents of 
great value, in the archives of Breslau, Ziirich and Zwei- 
briicken, of which he has made full use, so that his work is no 
mere compilation, but contains much that is really new. He 
has succeeded in the somewhat difficult task of combining the 
lives of these two eminent men, whose labours were so in- 
timately associated together, without breaking in on the unity 
of his work. Along with the two theologians, we meet with a 
third person, whose name does not indeed appear on the title 
page, but the accounts of whose life and character form not 
the least interesting part of the book. We refer to Frederick 
III. Elector of the Palatinate, who has been called “the godly 
Elector,” and under whose fostering care, a group of theologians, 
of whom the two above mentioned, were the most eminent, 
planted and watered the Reformed Church in his Electorate. 
[n addition to these, the leading figures, we have many notices 
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of others who were eminent in their day, including Zauchius, 
Boquinus, Dathenus and one whose name at least is not un- 
known in this country, Thomas Erastus. 

Ursinus, son of Andrew Baer, was born at Breslau in 1534. 
He was settled as pastor in his native city in 1558. In the 
course of his studies under Melancthon, who had by that time 
abandoned the original Lutheran view of the sacrament, find- 
ing the intermediate position of his master untenable, he had 
been led to adopt the opinions of the Swiss Reformers. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, he soon found it impossible to re- 
tain his position in Breslau, and much to the regret of the pious 
part of his flock, he had to bid farewell to his native city. He 
then retired to Switzerland, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Martyr and Bullinger, and from whence he was in 1561 called 
to Heidelberg. 

Olevianus, son of Gerhard von der Olewig, was born at 
Treves in 1536. Originally destined for the legal profession, 
he went to Bourges for the purpose of prosecuting his studies. 
A remarkable escape from drowning, however, led him to 
abandon his purpose, and to devote himself and his labours to 
God, and especially to the service of the gospel in his native 
city. With a view to prepare himself for the work to which 
he felt himself now called, he went to Switzerland, where he 
studied for a time under Calvin at Geneva, visiting also Martyr 
at Ziirich, and Beza at Lausanne; with all of whom, and es- 
pecially with the first, he formed an intimate friendship, which 
was afterwards maintained by a frequent correspondence. 
Calvin, in particular, was consulted as to all his measures, 
both in his native city and at Heidelberg. In accordance with 
what he felt to be a call from God, after a short residence in 
Switzerland, he returned to Treves. The work of reformation 
in that Popish city was commenced with great promise of suc- 
cess. We regret that we cannot refer further to the reforma- 
tion in Treves, of which an interesting account is given in 
chap. iii. Let it suffice to state, that, after a protracted 
struggle, the Protestant families were compelled, by the 
Archiepiscopal Elector, to leave the city and territory, and be- 
take themselves to the neighbouring Protestant States, where 
they found an asylum, especially through the favour of Wolf- 
gang, Count Palatine of Zweibriicken (Deux Ponts), and the 
Elector Palatine. The latter succeeded in securing the services 
of Olevianus for his capital Heidelberg. 

The position of affairs, when Olevianus entered on his la- 
bours, in which he was shortly after joined by Ursinus, was 
somewhat peculiar. At a comparatively early period, the 
Reformation had made considerable progress in the Palatinate. 
When the Evangelical Church came to be divided by the sa- 
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cramentarian controversy, this state was ranked among the 
supporters of the Lutheran view. In the course of time, when 
Melancthon had changed his views, so-called “Melancthonism” 
began to gain ground in this, the native country of that Re- 
former. The Prince, Otto Henry, seemed inclined to the inter- 
mediate view, or at least he was so tolerant, that several of 
the pastors, and some of the professors in the University, held, 
unmolested, decidedly Zwinglian opinions. All, however, 
lived together in peace, till a cireumstance occurred, which 
brought the two parties into collision. In 1558, a violent 
— of the extreme Lutheran party, in the person of 

ilman Hesshusius, was appointed to the office of General 
Superintendent. The one object of this man was to bring 
back the half apostate Palatinate to the old pure Lutheran 
faith. Soon the flames of discord broke out. At last, Hess- 
husius went so far as to excommunicate his colleague Klebitz, 
who held Zwinglian views—snatched the cup from his hands, 
and forbade the people to receive the sacrament from such a 
heretic. It is easy to see what scandal and disturbance were 
thereby occasioned. In the mean time a change had taken 

lace in the government, Otto Henry having died in 1559. 

he next in succession, Frederick of Simmern, now assumed 
the Electoral dignity. This prince, “der fromme Kurfiirst,” 
the pious Elector, used every means in his power to restore har- 
mony, but in vain. At last, as the only possible means of 
putting an end to a contest which threatened most damaging 
consequences to the interests of Protestantism and true re- 
ligion in the Electorate, he dismissed both the belligerents, at 
the same time giving Klebitz, who had been the injured party, 
letters of recommendation. In the hope of bringing matters 
to a peaceful solution, the Elector then applied to Melancthon 
for an opinion on the questions at issue. His reply is given 
at length, and is interesting as shewing how completely he had 
abandoned the opinions held by him in common with Luther, 
and defended at the Marburg disputation thirty years before ; 
and how nearly, at least, his views now coincided with those of 
the Swiss Reformers. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the real difficulties are carefully avoided ; and it is recommend- 
ed, that such a formula, as might make room for both parties, 
should be adhered to. Such was the desire also of the Elector, 
but it was no longer possible that the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists should remain united, one party or other must give 
place. A disputation held at Heidelberg between the Saxon 
theologians and those of the Palatinate, represented by Bo- 
ma and Erastus, who held the opinions of the Swiss Re- 

ormers, may be said to have been the turning point in the 


history of the Church in this state. Both parties claimed the 
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victory, but the discussion was followed by this somewhat rare 
result, that not long after, Stéssel, one of the leading dispu- 
tants, abandoned his old opinions, and adopted those of the Re- 
formed Church. The Elector was deeply impressed with what 
he had heard at this disputation, which also had excited gene- 
ral interest, and left a marked impression on Heidelberg and 
the neighbourhood. Not long after, Frederick took the step of 
declaring decidedly for the Reformed Church, in a decree of 
12th Aug. 1560. It was now his object to secure the services 
of the most eminent theologians of that Church for the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. In particular, it was his earnest wish 
to obtain those of the celebrated Peter Martyr.* In this he 
was disappointed ; but unable to persuade the master to leave 
Ziirich, he obtained a pupil of Martyr’s, Emanuel Tre- 
mellius, who became colleague to Boquinus in the professor- 
ship of theology. In the same year Olevianus, expelled from 
Teves, was gained for the Palatinate, and was in 1551 joined 
by Ursinus. The latter had assigned to him the presidency of 
the “Sapientiz Collegium,” a training school for the minis- 
try, and the professorship of dogmatics in the University. 
Olevianus being possessed of more popular gifts, became 
preacher in St Peter’s Church, and was thenceforth, in a great 
measure, at the head of ecclesiastical affairs in the Electorate. 
As such, we find him in constant correspondence with Calvin, 
so long as the latter lived. 

Such, then, was the state of ecclesiastical affairs in the Pala- 
tinate, when the two theologians were called to enter on their 
labours. The sentiments of many had, for a long time, been 
gradually receding from old Lutheran orthodoxy—attention 
had been suddenly aroused by the violence of Hesshusius, and 
kept alive by frequent discussions—opinion was setting in 
strongly in the direction of the views held by the Swiss Refor- 
mers. On the whole, then, the soil was well prepared to re- 
ceive the seed of the Reformed faith. When matters were thus 
in some measure settled, the Elector took measures for the ac- 
complishment of what promised to conduce to the object which 
he had most at heart, the Christian good of his subjects, by the 
preparation and publication of a system of instruction in Chris- 
tian doctrine, to be especially adapted to the use of the young. 
The task of preparing such a manual was entrusted to Olevi- 
anus and Ursinus. The two theologians immediately set about 
the work with all diligence. Their first care was to study such 
catechisms as were already in use in the principal branches of 
the Reformed Church ; of these, the two that were most avail- 


* A life of this eminent Reformer, by Dr Schmidt of Strasburg, being Vol.. . 
VII. of the “ Reformed Fathers,” has appeared in the course of last summer. 
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able, were those of Calvin and Lasky. Making considerable 
use of the materials furnished in those catechisms, Ursinus 
prepared two drafts, a larger and shorter, entitled respectively, 
“ Rudimenta Christiane Religionis,” and “Catechesis Minor.” 
Olevianus also, it appears, prepared a draft ; and there is still 
extant a shorter catechism by him, which throws considerable 
light on his share in the authorship of the work which finally 
appeared, as the result of their labours. Having collected their 
materials, and prepared their drafts, the two, in concert, pro- 
ceeded to throw into the shape in which it ultimately appeared, 
that system of instruction in Christian doctrine which was ori- 
ginally intended for the Palatinate, but which has since become 
so celebrated among the Confessions of the Reformed Church 
as the “ Catechism of Heidelberg.” 

Mr Sudhoff, at some length, shews that this manual of Chris- 
tian doctrine was not, as some have maintained, exclusively 
the work of Ursinus, but that Olevianus had a considerable 
share in its composition. He has been led to investigate this 
point of his subject somewhat minutely, because it has been 
customary to represent the Church of the Palatinate, and gene- 
rally the Reformed Church of Germany, as representing so called 
Melancthonism and not Calvinism. To give countenance to 
this view, an attempt has been made to ascribe the catechism 
of Heidelberg, and the chief share at least in the work of re- 
formation in the Electorate generally, to Ursinus, the pupil of 
Melancthon, rather than to Olevianus, the attached disciple of 
Calvin. We think he has been completely successful in shew- 
ing, by a comparison with the still extant drafts of Ursinus, 
and the writings of Olevianus, that the hand of the latter can 
be distinctly traced, as well as that of the former, in the work 
as it was given to the public. Indeed, at the time of its pub- 
lication, the catechism was avowed to be the work of both. 
Moreover, nothing is gained for the Melancthonian view by 
assigning the work in question exclusively to Ursinus ; for in 
regard to all the points of dispute between the two branches 
of the Protestant Church, no man held more decidedly “Calvin- 
istic” views than this “ Melancthonian.” In respect to pre- 
destination, for instance, a more prominent place is assigned 
to it in the draft of Ursinus than in the catechism of Calvin; 

and at a later period of his life, when oppressed with excessive 
' labours, bodily infirmity, and fears for the future of the Church, 
he wrote to a friend, that his only consolation in times of afflic- 
tion, was in thinking of the doctrine of God’s eternal decree, 
concerning us—in times of temptation he had learned to despise 
the yelping of dogs against that doctrine. 

We have thus the result of the joint labours of Olevianus 
and Ursinus in the Heidelberg Catechism. Its excellence, as 
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a summary of Christian doctrine, is sufficiently attested by the 
‘position which it soon acquired, and has ever since retained, 
in the Reformed Church; and had we no other memorial of 
the labours of the excellent men whose work it was, their names 
would, on this account alone, be entitled to be remembered with 
gratitude and esteem by all the Churches of the Reformed Con- 
fession. It has been received as a standard by all the Reformed 
Churches in Germany, and by that of Holland, and generally 
retained by descendants of German and Dutch Reformed Pro- 
testants in America and other parts of the world—it has been 
the means of preserving religious life in the times of rationalism, 
and it is a source of joy to know that it is now again, for the in- 
struction of youth, replacing the dry and insipid manuals sub- 
stituted for it in the days of a self-styled “illumination.” * 

The order followed in this system of Christian doctrine is 
peculiar. After an introductory question relating to Chris- 
tian consolation, it is stated that the knowledge of three 
things is necessary for those who desire such consolation, viz., 
of man’s misery ; man’s deliverance ; man’s gratitude. The 
system is thus divided into three divisions. I. De hominis 
miseria. II. De hominis liberatione. III. De hominis grati- 
tudine. Under the first head we have sin—brought into the 
world by Adam’s fall,—entailed on his descendants, all being 
guilty in him,—complete depravity,—guilt of sin, meriting God’s 
wrath and curse. We then come to the second part, concern- 
ing man’s deliverance. We are told, that man must either, 
in his own person, or in that of a substitute, suffer the penalty 
of his sin,—the substitute must be a man, that the penalty 
may be paid, in the same nature, that has sinned,—a holy man, 
that he may have no sin of his own to suffer for,—he must be 
God, that he may be able to bear the load. Such a substitute 
we find in the Lord Jesus Christ, as He is made known in the 
gospel, made to us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption. All do not partake of this benefit, but 
only those who believe. This leads to the question, “ What is 
true faith ?” Then follows the Apostle’s creed, the articles of 
which are examined in succession (Questions 22 to 88), after 
which follows the subject of justification, and then the sacra- 
ments. The third general division, “ De hominis gratitudine,” 
relates to Christian duty ; it contains an explanation of the 
ten commandments, passes on to the subject of prayer, and 
concludes, like the Westminster Shorter Catechism, with an 
exposition of the Lord’s prayer. 

‘shez doctrine of the Catechism is sound and scriptural ; it 


* In the Province of Prussia, for instance, by a resolution of the Classical 
Convent at Kénigsberg, September 1856. 
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is clearly and simply stated. As was to be expected, the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic views of the doctrines of the person of 
Christ and the sacraments, are brought out strongly in oppo- 
sition to those of the Lutheran Church ; an emphatic testi- 
mony is also raised against the Popish mass, described as “an 
accursed idolatry.” The doctrine of election is not formally 
stated ; the authors have in this matter followed the example 
given by Calvin in his Catechism, which, as has been already 
stated, was to some extent made use of in the preparation of 
that of Heidelberg; nevertheless, it is implied, and in Ursi- 
nus’ exposition it is formally treated, as taught in the answer 
to the question concerning the Holy Catholic Church (Q. 54), 
in which the Church is spoken of as “a company elected to 
everlasting life (coetum ad vitam eternam electum ; in the 
German, eine anserwihtte gemeine); moreover, all that per- 
tains to salvation is throughout, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, ascribed to grace alone; and finally, so thoroughly was 
the Catechism recognised as Calvinistic, that it received the 
sanction of the Synod of Dort. In short, on that and all other 
points of controversy between the Calvinists and Lutherans, 
its doctrine may be said to be identical with that of the stand- 
ards of the other Reformed Churches. It is farther distin- 
guished from the Lutheran catechisms, by the greater stress laid 
on the necessity of good works, to be done, as acts of gratitude 
to the Redeemer. As to its form, a peculiarity will strike an 

one in reading it, viz., that we are not presented so much wi 

a statement, or series of statements, by a theologian, for the 
instruction of the ignorant, as rather with a believer’s confes- 
sion of his faith, and of the ground of his hope, towards God. 
The result is, that, to an uncommon degree, it breathes a spirit 
of warm evangelical piety. Take the following as examples:— 


“ Q. 1. What is thy only consolation in life and in death? A. 
That with body and soul, in life and in death, I am not my own, 
but the property of my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who has 
fully paid for all my sins, with His precious blood, and redeemed 
me from all the power of the Devil, and secured for me that not a 
hair can fall from my head without the will of my Father in Hea- 
ven, yea, that all things shall work to me for my salvation. So 
through His Holy Spirit He gives me assurance of everlasting life, 
and makes me willing and ready henceforth from the heart to live 
to Him. @Q. 26. What believest thou, when thou sayest, I believe 
in God the Father, the Creator of Heaven and Earth? A. That 
the eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who made Heaven and 
Earth, and all that is in them, of nothing, and who maintains and 
governs them by His eternal counsel and providence, is, for the 
sake of His Son Jesus Christ, my God, and my Father, in whom Ialso 
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. trust, and doubt not, that He will provide me with all that is needful, 
both for body and soul, and that whatever evil He may send to me, 
in this vale of sorrow, shall turn to my good, because, being the Al- 
mighty God He. can—and being a faithful Father He will—do it.” 

After comparing this catechism with the draft of Ursinus, 
our author remarks— 

“The latter has a more didactic and theological form. The 
pupil only repeats what is to be held theoretically on the various 
points of doctrine. But the Heidelberg meets us in quite 
another spirit and dress. In it, there is required through- 
out, a personal confession ; as to what forms the Christian’s true 
interest ; as to his hope in life and in death ; his deepest convictions 
confirmed by his heartfelt experience ; and as to the confidence, 
rooted in his own conscience, which he has, in looking for the ever- 
lasting inheritance. The individual is personally addressed, and, in 
his own name, tells, in reply, how he has been convinced by the Holy 
Ghost of his spiritual misery, and what he believes. He testifies 
how, in Christ, he has found, and now possesses, all salvation, all 
blessedness ; how therefore he feels himself constrained, in his life, to 
shew himself thankful to his Saviour. A peculiar power and unc- 
tion is poured thus over the work. The book speaks in a peculiarly 
fresh and awakening manner to the scul, because it comes, in the 
form of the confident and joyful confession of a Christian heart, 
assured of salvation. It speaks as much to the heart and will, as to 
the head.” P. 106. 

Such is certainly the most striking peculiarity of this Cate- 
chism ; it does give to it a warmth, a beauty and attractive- 
ness, not usually met with in similar works. Still, we cannot 
think that this is the best form in which to present Divine truth 
to the learner. In repeating the Catechism, he is put at once 
into the position of a believer confessing his faith. Manifestly, 
then, in many cases, a pupil is put into a false position. For, 
take any ordinary class of learners, and how few are there 
whose heart’s experience will really correspond with what they 
are taught to profess, concerning their only consolation for 
instance! And when the pupil is taught, so to speak, may 
there not be a danger of his taking to himself the comfort, and 
concluding at once that all is well, without really having closed 
with Christ, and undergone the saving change? We are 
bound to add, however, that such a danger is guarded against, 
by the plain terms in which the necessity of living faith in 
Christ—of the experience of the work of the Spirit—of conver- 
sion, and the new creature, is insisted on. 

The Catechism, thus composed, was submitted to the inspec- 
tion of an Assembly of the inspectors and chief ministers in 
the Palatinate, who unanimously approved of it. It was pub- 


lished in January 1563, and in the same year it appeared in 
a Latin translation. 
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The publication of a catechism, containing so full and clear 
a statement of the Reformed or Calvinistic view of the matters 
in dispute among Protestants, could not fail to attract consi- 
derable attention, and especially to excite the keen opposition 
of the ultra-Lutherans. Accordingly, a number of ‘attacks 
were directed against “The Little Calvinistic Catechism” that 
had appeared at Heidelberg. Among the foremost combatants, 
appeared Hesshusius and Flacius Illyrieus. The latter dis- 
covered nine errors in it, and thought to demolish it with a 
single blow. But while his own and other attacks have been 
long forgotten, the Catechism continues to hold its ground, and 
is likely long to do so. These and other assaults were met by 
a series of writings by Ursinus, and a course of sermons b 
Olevianus. The former are distinguished by the clear, logical, 
and scriptural statements given of the doctrines in dispute ; 
the latter, while not less luminous and scriptural, are charae- 
terised by the same warmth and unction, which, to so great a 
degree, pervade the Catechism. 

Our author has given a very full account of these contro- 
versies, which related chiefly to the sacraments in general, and 
in particular to the doctrine of the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, in connection with 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. Copious extracts are 
given from the pamphlets of the day, and the still extant re- 
ports of disputations that were held. This we consider to be 
the most important part of the work, at once giving an insight 
into the manner in which the points in question were then 
discussed, and presenting the reader with a large amount of 
important Scripture truth. Our space will not allow us to 
enter at any length into the history of the controversy; but 
we shall endeavour to present our readers with a statement of 
the views of the contending parties. 

The theologians of the Palatinate take the Lord’s Supper to 
be, to the believer, a sign and seal, or pledge, of his union with 
Christ, and continued communion with him, and of his par- 
ticipation, in union with him, of all the benefits, which he 
has purchased by his obedience and death. Their view of the 
sacrament thus manifestly depends on what they held, in re- 
gard to that, of which it is the sign to the believer. Accord- 
ingly, we find that, in order to give a clear exposition of that 
ordinance, they usually refer first to the blessings which are 
conferred on believers as the fruits of Christ’s purchase, and 
the manner in which they became partakers of them, viz., b 
baton brought into personal union with the Redeemer hi 

y faith. 

Their doctrine is briefly as follows. We are all by nature 

lost and ruined through our connection with Adam, having | 
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sinned in him and fallen with him. To deliver us, Christ the 
‘Son of God became man,—became partaker, in common with 
us, of flesh and blood, and took upon himself our sins, bearing 
them on the cross, and making a full satisfaction for them. 
Now, in order to our having an interest in His work and its 
blessed fruits, we must be brought into personal union with 
himself as the head of the new covenant; and this comes to 
pass through faith, by the power of the Spirit of God. Christ 
is in heaven, we are on earth ; his flesh, his blood, his human 
nature, are not now on earth; yet, when we are enabled by 
grace to believe on Him we are none the less really, by the 
power of the Almighty Spirit of God who dwells in him and 
in us, united to Him ; and thus united to Christ by faith, apart 
from any merit of our own, and of mere grace, we receive, im- 
puted to us by God, the complete satisfaction, righteousness, 
and holiness, of Christ, as truly, as if we had, in our own 
persons, fulfilled all that Christ the Head has done for us ; and 
the Holy Spirit who dwells in Christ, and in all his members, 
purges away all that is opposed to the kingdom of God, and 
works in us the same true holiness, everlasting life, and glory, 
that are in Christ Jesus. 


“ To eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood, and to be fed with 
the bread from heaven, is nothing else than to have forgiveness of 
sins by true faith in Christ, for the sake of His one sacrifice on the 
cross, and to receive the Holy Spirit, and thus to be a member of 
Christ, and to be made like to Him, in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
righteousness, and glory.”* 


So what brings us to Christ is faith, wrought in us by the 
Spirit of God, when we hear the word of the gospel. But in 
addition to the word, God has given us outward signs and seals 
in the sacraments, which all point to Christ, as the one object 
of faith, and are designed to strengthen us in the faith, and 
confirm us in the enjoyment of communion with Him, and of 
all the blessings, made sure by His sufferings and death. They 
are not empty signs, but made effectual by God to build the 
believer up in his holy faith. 

To come then to the Lord’s Supper. We have, in the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, signs representing the body and blood 
of Christ, especially His body broken and His blood shed, in 
other words showing forth His death. But, as these elements 
are not merely set before the communicants, but given them 


* Ursinus, see p. 252. The foregoing statements are drawn chiefly from a 
sermon of Olevianus, pp. 210, 217. Luther speaks in similar terms to those quoted 
above. ‘‘ Where now the Lord Christ is preached, that He gave his body to 
death for our sins, and shed his blood for us, and I take it to heart, believe it 
fast, and cling to it, that is to eat and drink His body and blood.” See Tholuck 
on John, chap. vi., ver. 51-59. 
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that they may eat and drink, there is here not merely a repre- 
sentation or memorial of the death of Christ on the cross; 
there is also a sign and seal of the believer’s union with Him 
crucified, and of his partaking of that broken body and shed 
blood as the true food of hissoul. Yet what the communicant 
receives outwardly is just the sign and pledge; no change has 
been wrought on the elements. The bread is not converted 
into, neither does it in any sense contain in it, the body of 
Christ, as the Lutherans hold. In no sense, however refined, 
are the body and blood of Christ so present in the sacrament 
as to be received into our bodies. His flesh is meat indeed, 
His blood is drink indeed, but they are the food of the soul. 
Still these symbols are not mere empty signs ; they are accom- 
panied with the promise of a faithful God; they are God’s 
signs, appointed to seal the thing signified, and, being his, they 
must be effectual for the desired end, viz. to be to the believer 
seals and pledges of his real union with Christ, and with him 
crucified—with Christ in his death, and of his participa- 
tion in all the blessings secured by His death, which is so 
solemnly commemorated in this holy ordinance. 


“ Christ (in calling the bread His body and the cup His blood, or 
the New Testament in His blood) will not only teach us that, just as 
bread and wine support the present life, so His crucified body and 
shed blood are the true food of the soul, but still more He assures us 
by this visible token and pledge, that we are made partakers of His 
true body* and blood by the operation of the Holy Spirit, as really 
as we partake with our mouths, of these holy symbols in remem- 
brance of Him.” Catechism of Heidelberg, Q. 79. 


Is it now asked, then, what do communicants partake of in 
the sacrament? The answer will be, in accordance with the 
view we have been endeavouring to bring out, outwardly 
they partake of bread and wine, which has been set apart to 
signify the body and blood of Christ ; inwardly or spiritually 
they do really, by that faith which relies on God’s promise 
and appropriates Christ crucified, partake of his body broken 
for them, and of his blood shed for the remission of their sins, 
with all the blessings which he has purchased, and secured by 
his death, of which there is the solemn memorial in the sacra- 
ment,—and of their part in which they have the pledge and 
seal, in their being called by Christ’s command to take and 
eat of the bread, and drink of the cup, in this sacred ordinance. 


* It will be observed that here as elsewhere, an emphasis is laid on the 
expression “ true body of Christ.” The Lutheran view maintains a real presence 
of the glorified body of Christ in the bread of the Lord’s Supper, but the attri- 
butes which they assign to it, such as “ubiquity” seemed to our theologians 
inconsistent with the nature of a true human body, hence the emphasis frequently 
laid on this expression. 
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So the sign is partaken of in a bodily way ; the thing signified 
-in a spiritual way ; the one is taken into the mouth and eaten ; 
the other is partaken of by faith. It follows then—and here 
is another point strongly brought out in opposition to the 
Lutheran view—that only believers partake of Christ, of his 
flesh and blood, in the holy supper they alone have the hand 
to put forth to receive Him ; they alone have the mouth to 
eat his flesh, which is meat indeed, and to drink his blood, 
which is drink indeed. 


“ As bread and wine can be taken and eaten with the bodily hand 
and mouth, so the body and blood of Christ cannot be received and 
enjoyed, otherwise than by a believing heart and mind. Every one 
knows how the body eats and drinks ; but only those who have some 
experience at least in spiritual things, and have been made partakers 
of heavenly gifts, know how the heart, and soul, or mind, eats and 
drinks; those who have their senses exercised to distinguish be- 
tween carnal and spiritual things know, that such eating and drink- 
ing, by the soul, can only be through a true faith, which is the mouth 
of the soul.” Ursinus, see p. 176. 


Unbelievers may and do indeed intrude and take their 
places at the table of the Lord, but having no faith to receive 
Christ, they only receive bread and wine, their souls receive no 
food, and coming with a false profession, and profaning this 
holy ordinance, they eat and drink to their own condemnation. 
Believers on the contrary are to be taught to look beyond the 
outward sign to the thing signified, and so by faith to receive 
the seal of their real union with Christ crucified. The glorious 
humanity of our blessed Lord is now in heaven, nevertheless 
the believer is taught that he is to see in this ordinance, not 
that which effects his union with Christ, but the sign and seal 
of that union already effected by the gracious power of the 
Holy Spirit. To the question “What is it to eat the crucified 


body of Christ, and to drink His shed blood?’ the Heidelberg 
answers: 


“ Not only with believing heart to accept the whole sufferings of 
Christ and thereby to obtain the forgiveness of sins, but also by the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells at once in Christ and in us, to be more and 
more united to His blessed body, so that while He is in heaven and 
we are on earth, we become, nevertheless, flesh of his flesh, and bone 


of his bone, live eternally, and are governed by one Spirit, as the body 
is by one-soul.”* 


* Compare the following with the foregoing statements. Calvin. Institutio 
Christ. Religionis, Lib. III. cap. xvii, Summa sit, non aliter animas nostras carne 
et sanguine Christi pasci, quam panis et vinum corporalem yitam tuentur et 
sustinent, Etsi incredibile videtur in tanta locorum distantia penetrare ad nos 
Christi carnem ut nobis sit in cibum, meminerimus quantum supra sensus omnes 
nostros emineat arcana Spiritus sancti virtus. 


Dico igitur, in coenae mysterio per symbola panis et vini, Christum vere robis 
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We have thus endeavoured to present our readers with as 
full a statement as our limits permit, of the views and opinions 
of the Heidelberg theologians on the subject of the ’s Sup- 
per. It will be evident, as we said above, how closely their 
doctrine of the sacrament. is connected with their view of the 
necessity, and of the fact realised‘ in the case of each true be- 
liever, of a true living union with the Lord Jesus by faith, as 
that which alone secures him in possession of pardon, life, 
holiness, and complete redemption. In setting forth Christ 
crucified as the one object of faith, in calling for faith to look 
beyond the sign to appropriate Christ set forth in it, and to 
seek union with him, it gave all the glory to him. How im- 
portant it was ever to keep Christ himself before the eye of 
faith, and how needful it was to guard against the danger of 
in any degree allowing the sign to usurp the place of him 
whom it was designed to set forth, and so, instead of leading to 
Christ to lead away from him, we find Olevianus fully aware 
when, referring to the prevailing errors, he says :— 


“ The source of all misunderstanding regarding the Lord's Supper, 
and the sacraments generally, is to be sought in the fact, that few 
people know or consider, that the grand object to which they all— 
the Lord’s Supper in particular,—direct our heart’s trust is the suffer- 
ing and death of Jesus Christ on the tree of the cross ; that forgive- 
ness of sin is to be sought alone, alone I say, in the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, and nowhere else, and is according to God’s promise, com- 
municated to those who place their reliance there ; that the sacra- 
ments are the memorial, seal, and true token of that gracious act ; 
that they are not designed to direct us to trust in themselves, but to 
take us by the hand and lead us to the holy death of Christ, who by 
that death alone, has fully paid for all our guilt and sins, and won 
for us everlasting life, and has promised and given the same to every 
one who believes, as surely as he sees the sign and seal of it in the holy 
sacrament.” 


exhiberi, adeoque corpus et sanguinem ejus, in quibus omnem obedientiam pro 
comparanda nobis justitia adimplevit; quo scilicet primum in unum corpus cum 
ipso coalescamus ; deinde participes substantix ejus facti, in bonorum omnium 
communicatione virtutem quoque sentiamus. 

Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland 1560. “ Notwithstanding the 
far distance of place, which is betwix his bodye now glorified in the Heaven, and 
us now mortall in this earth, yet we must assuredly beleve that the bread is the 
communion of Christi’s body, and the cupp which we bliss is the communion of his 
blood, so that we confesse and undowtledlye beleve, that the faithful in the rycht 
use of the Lordi’s table, so do eat the body and drynk the blood of the Lord Jesus, 
that He remaineth in thame, and thai in him, yea that thai are so made flesche of his 
flesche and bone of his bone, that as the eternal Godheid hath given to the flesche 
of Christ Jesus (which of the same condition and nature was mortall and corrup- 
tible) lyfe and immortalitie, so doeth Christ Jesus his flesche and bloode eaten and 
drunken by us, give to us the same prerogatives &c. See Knox’s History. 
Wodrow Society edition, Vol. [1, p.114. See similar statements in the Confessio 
Helvetica, Art. XXI. and Confessio Belgica, Art. XXXV. We have not referred 
specially to Zwingle’s opinion, as they were not now in controversy. 
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In these words Olevianus assigns its right place to the sacra- 
-ment. As is well known, however, at a very early period in 
the history of the Church, an undue importance had begun to 
be attached to the outward otdinance, and in course of time 
the sacrament was transformed into the mass, a sacrifice for the 
living and the dead, and the elements of bread and wine were 
held to be changed into the real body and blood of the Lord. 
In the Lutheran Church, while the monstrous dogma of tran- 
substantiation was set aside, there was maintained in its place 
a doctrine which retained too much resemblance to what had 
been rejected as a “ subtilitas sophistica.”* Luther indeed 
soon found that the popish doctrine of the mass could not be 
made to accord with the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which was so precious to him. The notion of its being a re- 
newal of the sacrifice of Christ, or a sacrifice in any sense for 
the living and the dead, seemed to him impious,—that a man 
should dare to pretend to offer up Christ seemed to him “a 
blasphemy, an abomination, and the greatest sin that could be 
committed.” He also rejected transubstantiation, in the 
popish sense, viz. that only the appearance of the elements 
remains, and that their substance is actually changed into the 
flesh and blood of Christ. Still he could not get over the idea 
that the body and blood of Christ were really, in a mysterious 
and incomprehensible way, yet really, presentin the communion 
elements,—that the communicant thus, in or under the bread 
and wine, really received into his mouth the body and blood 
of the Lord, while along with the elements was set forth to him 
the precious promise and assurance that Christ had given his 
body to be broken for us and his blood to be shed for our sins.f 


* Articles of Smalkald. 

+ Dass man will Christum aufopfern in der messe, ist eine Gotterlistenung, 
und ein Graiiel, und die argste Sfinde, die da geschehen kann.—Quoted in 
Christoffel's “ Leben Zwinglis,” where see some fine remarks on the develop- 
ment of the views of the two Reformers, pp. 252-269. 

t We need scarcely remind the readers of this Journal that a doctrine nearly 
identical with that of the Lutheran Church has lately been maintained by Dr 
Pusey, as stated at page 901 of Number XXII. of this Review. The summary 
there given agrees with the received doctrine of that Church, as explained in 
the symbolical books, as far as the real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the elements is concerned. However, in this point, there is a difference. Dr 
Pusey holds that the Lord’s Supper is “ not only a sacrament, but a sacrifice, at 
once commemorative and propitiatory, applicatory of that once offered on the 
Cross.” On the contrary, the opinion that the Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice, is 
expressly refuted in the Apology for the Confession of Augsburg, chap. xii. 
We have seen above how Luther abhorred the Popish notion of the sacrifice of 
the mass. Now, notwithstanding the identity of the Puseyite and Lutheran 
view of the real presence, there seems to be an important difference here. The 
Puseyite, regarding the sacrament as a sacrifice, in some sense propitiatory, 
must surely in some way connect the pardon of sin with the partaking of that 
propitiatory sacrifice: according to the Lutheran view, the worthy communi- 
cant, being of course a believer, is already a justified person, justified by his faith, 
he does not thus go there to obtain pardon, but he expects to receive a continued 
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At one time he seems to have been nearly brought to hold 
that the words of the institution might admit of aninterpretation 
similar to that propounded by Zwingle, but he came to think 
that he was then under a temptation of Satan, and to press 
a figurative interpretation, he felt, was to take his Lord from 
him ; hence the extreme vehemence with which he opposed 
the opinions of the Swiss Reformers.* The opinions of the 
great Reformer himself were retained substantially, as the 
doctrine of the Churches which bear his name, though in course 
of long-continued discussions, as is always the case when opin- 
ions are freely ventilated by controversy, they were ultimately 
brought out with greater clearness and precision. 

As we have stated above, the publication of the Heidelberg 
Catechism occasioned a fresh outbreak of the sacramentarian 
controversy, and having given a representation of the tenets 
' of the Reformed theologians, we shall now state as briefly 
as possible those of their opponents. 

he Lutherans then reject, indeed, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, for they allow that, after consecration, the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine remains ; but they hold notwith- 
standing, that in and under the outward signs, are contained, 
or are present, the real flesh and blood of Christ—that there 
is thus a real presence, not merely as the Reformed allow to the 
faith of the believer, but in the elements themselves—that the 
communicants do therefore, even with the body, partake, eat 
of the flesh and drink of the blood of Christ in the sacra- 
ment—that, further, inasmuch as thisis done by an act of the 
body, the unworthy as well as the worthy, infidels as well as 
believers, partake of the body and blood of Christ in this ordi- 
nance. So it is said in the Confession of Augsburg (Article x.), 
“ In the Lord’s Supper, the body and blood of Christ are truly 
present, and are distributed to those who partake.”{ In the 


and renewed communication of that new life which is in Christ. The leading 
idea seems to be the immanence or indwelling of the glorified Saviour in his 
Church, as the fountain of new life, maintained by the real communication of 
his glorified body to the individual members. In fact, the remembrance of the 
sacrifice of Christ seems to be less prominently kept in view by the Lutherans, 
than by the Reformed Charcch. 

* Referring to those opinions of Luther, in which we differ from him, it is 
really touching to hear that great man of God thus speaking in the preface to 
one of his works, “I beg the Christian reader, and beg him for the sake of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to read these my writings with consideration and judgment, 
yea with much compassion and sympathy, for in former times I wasa monk. See 
Sudhoff, p. 462. : 

+ From the “ invariata,” or original form of the Confession, as read in pre- 
sence of the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Augsburg, 1530. In the altered 
form, ‘‘ Confessio variata,” (published at Wittenberg, 1540, dnd intended to leave 
room for greater variety of opinion), the article concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
rans as follows :—‘ De coena Domini docent quod cumpane et vino vere exhibean- 
tur corpus et sanguis Christi vescentibus in coena Domini.” The word “ exhi- 
beantur” is thus substituted for “ adsint et distribuantur.” 
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articles of Smalkald, (Art. vi.), ‘‘ We are of opinion that the 
_ bread and wine in the supper are the true body and blood of 
Christ, and are not only given to and received by the godly, 
but also by the ungodly”—(non tantum dari et sumi a piis, 
sed etiam, ab impiis Christianis). In the Formula Concordiz 
(4.D. 1580) composed after the controversy to which we are 
now referring, and in part one of its fruits, we read (cap. vii.), 
“ We believe, teach, and confess, that the body and blood of 
Christ are really and substantially (vere et substantialiter) 
present in the Lord’s Supper, and are, along with the bread 
and wine, really distributed and received.” Again, “That 
the words of the Testament of Christ are not to be taken 
otherwise than according to their literal sense (aliter quam 
sicut verba ipsa ad literam sonant) so that the bread does not 
signify the absent body of Christ, and the wine his absent 
blood, but on account of the sacramental union, the bread and - 
wine are really (or truly, ‘ vere’) the body and blood of 
Christ.” Thus, according to the authoritative standards of the 
Lutheran Church, the real body and blood of Christ are pre- 
sent in or under the bread and wine ; and what follows as a 
corollary, the unworthy as well as the worthy, really eat of 
his flesh, and drink of his blood in the sacrament. 

When the doctrine of the real presence was maintained, an 
objection very naturally presented itself, viz, that it was in- 
consistent with the nature and conditions of a true body tobe 
present in a variety of places at the same time—nay, more, 
while it was maintained by the Lutherans that the body of 
Christ was present in the sacrament on earth, Scripture told us 
that he had ascended to heaven, and should come again at 
the last day to judge the world. It was argued, therefore, 
that the body and blood of Christ were not here, and could 
not be present in any such sense as was supposed. To this it 
was replied that, in virtue of the union of natures in the person 
of the blessed Redeemer, his glorified body was exalted above 
the conditions and limitations of other bodies, and of creatures 
generally—that while no other human body could be in two 
places at the same time, it were detracting from the majesty 
of Christ to allege, that the same rule applied to his body, 
and that it must be confined to any particular locality. The 
doctrine of the so-called “ communicatio idiomatum” was 
called in to support this view. Thus it was asserted that, in 
consequence of the union of the divine and human natures, 
all the attributes of the Godhead were communicated to, and 
became inherent in, the human nature of our Lord. In par- 
ticular, the attribute of omnipresence was applied to Christ’s 
human nature, and it was maintained that there was no con-. 
tradiction in asserting, that his flesh was everywhere present. 
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Th’s idea was first propounded by Luther, at an early stage in 
the sacramentarian controversy, but it was now more fully 
developed and consistently carried out by Brenz, Andrew, and 
other theologians of Wiirtemberg. Thus Christ has ascended 
to the right hand of God; but the right hand of God is every- 
where ; and so when we are told that Christ sits there, we 
must understand that his presence is not confined to any one 
locality, but that he fills all—Christ, not only as to his di- 
vine but also as to his human nature, and to his body, which 
is a part of it; so the exalted Christ, filling all, unites him- 
self with the substance of the bread and wine ; thus the true 
body and the blood are in them, and are received even by the 
unworthy in the communion.* 

This doctrine. so consistently carried out by the Swabians, 
formed another subject of controversy, and ever since the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ has been one of the main points 
of dispute between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 
The views of the Swabians, though distasteful to many Lu- 
therans, have been finally and authoritatively laid down in 
the “ Formula Concordie,” and so have become part of the 
authorised doctrine of the Church. Thus the doctrine of the 
person of Christ, especially as to the “communicatio idio- 
matum,” will be found fully stated and defended in Part II., 
chap. viii. In their discussions with the Heidelberg theolo- 
gians, the Swabians usually gave the most prominent place 
to this doctrine, knowing that, if it were granted that the 
body of Christ were really ubiquitous, it would be hard to 
deny the real presence in the sacrament,—the argument lost it- 
self in scholastic subtleties which, were little for edification. 
(See Account of Disputation at Maulbronn, pp. 260-290). 

We have thought it necessary to refer to the doctrine of 
“ communicatio idiomatum,” to make it clear what the Luthe- 
ran opinion of the sacrament really is. 

The following are thechief points of agreement and dissent :-— 

Both Churches agree in denying that the sacrament is a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, in rejecting the adoration of the elements,t 
and the dogma of transubstantiation. Both agree that Christ 
is really present in the ordinance. The Reformed Church 
hold that believers receive the sign and seal of this union with 
Christ crucified—that “ the worthy receivers are not after a 
corporal and carnal manner, but by faith made partakers of 
his body and blood, to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace.” The Lutheran Church, that the glorified body and 


* See Schmidt’s Life of Peter Martyr, p. 236. 

+ ‘ Damnamus et rejicimus . . -. Elementa illa seu visibiles species bene- 
dicti panis et vini adorari oporteri."—Formula Concordix, Part I., cap. vii. 
From passages in Luther’s writings it would appear he left this matter as 
an open question. . 
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blood of Christ being endowed with the attribute of omnipre- 
. sence, or “ ubiquity,” are present, in or under, concealed in 
the elements of bread and wine, as a sword in its scabbard ; 
and that all communicants do partake of, and actually receive 
into their bodies, along with the bread and wine, that glorified 
body and blood of Christ. 

The main points on which the controversy turned then 
were—the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the elements—the participation in his flesh and blood by un- 
worthy communicants—and the omnipresence of his human 
nature, especially his body. We cannot at all follow the course 
of the controversy, or even refer further to the principal argu- 
ments used by the contending parties. But ere we pass from 
this subject we cannot refrain from a remark or two. 

1, While the Lutherans, after the example of Luther himself, 
so strenuously maintained that the words of the institution 
must be literally interpreted, and charged their opponents with 
perverting Scripture when they held that the words “this is 
my body” might be understood as meaning “this signifies,” 
or, “is the sign of my body,” it is curious that it seems to 
have escaped them, that their own interpretation fails to fulfil 
their own condition ; they do not themselves understand the 
words “sicut ipsa ad literam sonant,” for, according to their 
doctrine, they ought to be interpreted as signifying “ this con- 
tains” not “this 1s my body.” 

2. While they insisted so vehemently for the literal eating of 
the real body of Christ, is it not remarkable that they were 
led to hold a doctrine which, explain it as they might, surely 
refined his body into something very different from a true 
human body, which tended at least towards explaining away 
the real humanity of our blessed Lord, and pointed in the di- 
rection of Eutychianism? Of course we do not charge them 
with what they repudiate, but their statements, carried out 
to their logical consequences, would, to say the least, lead in 
that direction. 

3. Have not these refinements, as to the nature and attri- 
butes of the glorified body of Christ, and the necessity of a 
literal eating of that glorified flesh, a tendency to draw away 
the communicant’s contemplations from the one grand object 
set before him—Christ in his death—the real sufferings and 
death of his true human nature on the cross—and so to allow 
him to lose sight of the necessity of a real atonement by the 
substitution of Christ in the sinner’s place to bear his guilt, 
and of the necessity of his own part in that atonement made 
by Christ ? 

4 The Reformed, or Calvinistic view, in the fullest sense, 
gives all the glory to God. The communicant sees Christ set 
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forth to him in the outward ordinance, but he can partake of 
Christ and the blessings that are in Him only by faith, which 
is the gift of God; while, according to the Lutheran view, 
every man who eats the wafer and drinks the cup partakes, by 
that outward act, of the body and blood of Christ. Calvinism 
is consistent with itself; it will allow of no participation in 
Christ, in his salvation, in anything pertaining to him, in any 
way, but by faith—that faith which is itself a grace, a free gift, 
first communicated by a sovereign and gracious God. There 
is a deep significance in the following remark of Ursinus in 
reference to some persons who, after having professed the re- 
formed doctrine as to the Lord’s Supper, went back to 
Lutheranism :— 


“This is another example of those who, because they are ill- 
grounded in the doctrines of God's providence and election, are also, 
even on other points of doctrine which they understand, in their 
whole life, in all their counsels, like a ship tossed by the waves, or a 
reed shaken by the wind. Let us stand, therefore, grounded on the 
firm foundation of God, and keeping before our eyes the seal of our 
election.” P. 414, 


It was not the theologians alone who had to bear the brunt 
of the controversies raised in connection with the publication 
of the Catechism of Heidelberg and the ecclesiastical changes 
effected in the Electorate. The Elector also was soon called to 
take his share in the struggle, and even to hold himself in 
readiness to sacrifice his electoral dignity, with all its appur- 
tenances, for the sake of his faith. Various circumstances con- 
curred to excite strong opposition to his measures, if not in 
the Palatinate itself, where the mass of the people went heartily 
along with him, yet in the other Protestant states. We have 
seen that, before his accession, Melancthonian opinions as to 
the sacrament had been spreading to a considerable extent. 
This was bad enough in the eyes of the extreme Lutherans, 
who looked on the unaltered Confession of Augsburg as the 
standard of orthodoxy, and regarded every departure from its 
doctrine, especially from that of its tenth article, with extreme 
jealousy and dislike. We have seen, from the violence of 
Hesshusius, how anxious they were to repress everything like 
a departure from the old Lutheran doctrine of the sacrament. 
Still, however much such men were inclined to oppose even 
the sort of intermediate position latterly held by Melancthon, 
if Frederick had taken his stand there, little could have been 
done against him; for many Lutheran theologians, and some 
of the leading princes, were disposed, at least, to support 
moderate views ; and certainly the statement of the “ Variata” 
on the question at issue was sufficiently vague to cover a great 
variety of sentiments. But now, when Calvinism, the object 
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of such abhorrence to the devout Lutheran, was distinctly 
. taught and maintained, and an ecclesiastical system, more or 
less corresponding to those of foreign Reformed Churches, was 
being introduced in one of the states of the empire ; plausible 
arguments were not awanting by which even the more mode- 
rate might be stirred to take action to check the progress of 
what were represented as “the new, dangerous, and heretical 
doctrines, which were disseminated under the protection of the 
Elector Palatine.” For the course pursued by Frederick was 
held to be a departure from the Confession of Augsburg, and 
to allow him to proceed were to sanction an infraction of the 
peace of religion. As is well known, while the latter secured 
protection to those who held by the above symbol, it made no 
provision for Zwinglianism or Calvinism. So serious an alle- 
gation could not fail to have an effect. The Evangelical 
Princes, naturally afraid of another civil war, began to take 
alarm. Various friendly appeals were made to the Elector, 
especially by the Landgrave Philip of Hessen, so well known 
during the early history of the Reformation, the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, the Markgrave of Baden, and others, representing 
the dangers of the course which he was following. Even the 
Emperor Maximilian II., known to have been far from un- 
friendly to Protestantism, wrote to him, urging him to aban- 
don the changes which had been introduced, and to allow 
matters to return to their former condition. But the Prince 
was not to be moved. He was willing, he said, to hear what- 
ever might be advanced against the doctrine of the Catechism 
published with his sanction ; but before he could change his 
course, he must be convinced of his error by the word of God. 
As to dangers to himself, he was not insensible to them ; po- 
verty he could bear ; the loss of his electoral dignity he could 
well suffer ; but—Divine truth he could not deny. 

After fruitless attempts to induce him to change his views, 
a conference or discussion between the leading theologians of 
both parties was proposed, and at last carried into effect under 
the auspices of Christopher, Duke of Wiirtemberg, and the 
elector Frederick. The meeting took place at Maulbronn in 
Wiirtemberg, in March 1564; on the one side were Ursinus, 
Olevianus, Boquinus and others; on the opposite side, Brenz, 
Jacobus, Andree, Schnepf, &c. A pretty fall account is given 
of the discussion in Sudhoff’s Work, pp. 260-290. It is 
interesting and important, as bringing out so fully the Wiir- 
temberg doctrine of the person of Christ, and the manner in 
which it was defended. The Swabians insisted that their 
doctrine of the “ majesty ” of Christ, should first be discussed ; 
and only after it had occupied their attention during several 
days, was the matter of the Sacrament taken up. The whole 
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ended with the usual result of such disputations—each party 
seemed the more confirmed in their own opinions; at the 
same time, it was remarked at the time, that the Duke was 
somewhat less disinclined to the opposite opinions, than he 
had been before the conference : he showed himself, however, 
still "eran if possible, to compel the Elector Palatine 
to yield. 

But another meeting, likely to lead to more serious results, 
was now at hand. The Diet of the Empire was summoned to 
meet at Augsburg in 1565, and it was announced that, for 
the first time in his reign, Maximilian II. would preside in 
person. The Emperor reached the ancient Imperial city in 
the month of January, but the Diet was postponed till the 
23d of March. In the meanwhile, Duke Christopher of 
Wiirtemberg was leaving no effort untried, to prejudice the 
Protestant Princes against their colleague, the Blector of the 


Palatinate. An attempt to exclude him from their councils 
was only defeated by the influence of the Elector Augustus of 
Saxony. Serious danger, however, still menaced him. The 
Emperor, who had been prejudiced against him by his 
opponents, and perhaps irritated by his refusal to act in 
accordance with his own friendly admonitions, assembled, on 
the 14th of May, the Protestant and Roman Catholic Princes, 


and States, and read to them the draft of a decree, which 
commanded the so-called Calvinistic innovations in the 
Palatinate to be set aside, and enjoined the Elector to restore 
certain convents which had been confiscated. None ventured 
to oppose the Emperor ; the policy of the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg had been successful ; the Swabians had triumphed. And 
how was Frederick now to act under so trying circumstances ? 
He went to Augsburg, fully prepared for the worst. He 
remembered the cases of the Electors, John Frederick of 
Saxony, and Hermann of Cologne, who had been deprived of 
their dignities and territories by Charles V. A similar fate 
might be in store for himself, but when the hour of danger 
came, he did not falter or shrink. Writing from Augsburg to 
his brother Richard of Simmern, after referring to what John 
Frederick of Saxony had suffered for his faith, he says :— 


“Though I cannot compare my understanding with that of the 
Elector, yet I know, that the same God, who then upheld him in the 
right and true knowledge of His Gospel, still lives—that He is so 
mighty that He well can, and by His Holy Spirit assuredly will, 
uphold me a poor simple man, (armes einfiiltiges miunlein) ; yea, 
even if matters should go so far, as to cost blood ; and if it should 
please my God and Father in Heaven, to honour me so, I shall 
never be able to thank Him enough for it, either here in time, or 
yonder in eternity.”—P. 219. 
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So he wrote to his brother, and he was ready to prove his 
words by deeds. When the time came, he appeared before the 
Diet, full of faith and joyful confidence in God ; his favourite 
son, John Casimir, whom he used to call his spiritual armour- 
bearer, followed carrying a Bible. When the Imperial decree 
had been read by the Vice-Chancellor Zachius, Frederick 
answered, referring to a former interview :— 


“T am still of the same mind and opinion, that I expressed to 
your Majesty in person—that, in matters of conscience and faith, I 
acknowledge only one Lord, who is a Lord of all lords, and a King 
of all kings, and on this account I say, that [ have now to do with 
no carnal matter (eine Kappe vou Fleisch, lit. a cap full of flesh) but 
with what concerus the soul and its salvation, which I have in charge 
from my Lord and Saviour Christ ; I owe it to Him, and am ready 
to keep it safe. Therefore, I cannot admit, that your Imperial 
Majesty has a right to command it in such a matter, that right 
belongs to God, who made it. I have never read Calvin’s writings, 
as I can testify before God with a good conscience, and so, I can 
know the less what is meant by Calvinism. But as concerning my 
Catechism, I confess to the same. It is also so fortified with proofs 
from the Holy Scripture, that it remains unrefuted, and to my 
belief will remain so. For the rest I comfort myself in this, that 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has given to me as to all His 
believing people, the sure promise that, whatever I may lose here 
for His name’s sake, shall be repaid a hundred fold in the other 
world. I commend myself to your Majesty’s grace.”—P. 300. 


Frederick’s appearance made a deep impression on the whole 
assembly. Augustus of Saxony went immediately to him, 
tapped him on the shoulder, and said, “ Fritze, thou art more 
pious than us all.” At the close of the sitting, the Markgrave | 
of Baden, notwithstanding his known prejudice against him, 
also said, “ Why do you contend with this man, he is more 
pious than any of us?” 

It was felt by the Protestant Princes, that Frederick had 
triumphed, and finally, after some renewed attempts to bring 
him to a change of opinion, notwithstanding some further 
opposition on the part of the Emperor, he was allowed to leave 
Augsburg in peace, and the work was permitted to go on un- 
disturbed in his Electorate. After the death of the Elector, 
Boquinus, in his funeral_sermon, referring to this part of his 
history asks :— 


“If martyrdom depends on the righteousness of the cause, on the 
preparation and promptitude of mind ; and on the willingness to 
suffer, may we not justly reckon this excellent Prince among the 
martyrs of Christ ?” 


Frederick's constancy was not unrewarded, he even acquired 
a highly influential position among the Protestant princes, 
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and it is pleasant to add, that, however much displeased the 
Emperor was at the time with the turn of affairs at the Diet, 
he was afterwards thoroughly reconciled to the Elector, and 
entertained a high esteem for him. Some years after these 
occurrences, the latter, on the occasion of a friendly visit paid 
to him by Maximilian, presented his sovereign with a Spanish 
Bible, saying :-— 

“TI herewith present your Majesty with a gift, which I trust will 
be acceptable, for this Book contains the treasure of all treasures, 
the heavenly wisdom to teach emperors, kings, and princes, how to 


rule well, it is here in the language which your Majesty loves best.” 
—P. 304. 


The victory gained by Frederick at Augsburg, may be said 
to have secured a firm footing for the Reformed Church in 
Germany. Its doctrines were now fully received in all parts 
of the Electorate, with the exception of the Upper Palatinate. 
Various unsuccessful attempts were made to bring about a 
change in that province also, as the Elector desired, that there 
might be uniformity in his dominions, and while he would 
not compel hissubjects toconformity, he desired that they would 
listen to what his theologians had to say. The people, how- 
ever, led by their clergy, and stirred up by the neighbouring 
Lutheran princes, aware too of the Lutheran views of Count 
Palatine Lewis, Frederick’s eldest son, remained firm in their 
refusal to receive the reformed doctrine, or even to hear the 
the preachers, or hold communion with any who held the 
opinions of Calvin. The death of the Elector put a final end 
to all farther efforts in that direction. 


“The Upper Palatinate did not become reformed, but it remains 
a fact worthy of remark, that at a subsequent period, the people 
were with no very great difficulty, led to abandon their Lutheran 
standpoint, which was thus maintained with such constancy, and go 
back to Roman Catholicism.”— P. 315. 


Frederick was more successful in some small dependencies 
on the Rhine, which had till a recent period belonged to the 
Popish Bishopric of Worms, and also in some others, in which 
the government was divided between the Protestant Elector, 


and the Romish Bishop of Speyer. Among the latter was 
Hemsbach on the Bergstrasse. 


“Here Frederick in 1573 succeeded in setting aside Roman 
Catholicism in spite of the opposition of his Episcopal co-regent. 
The scandalous lives of two successive priests wrought opportunely 
to his hand for this purpose. The first was a drunkard. On one 
occasion he had spent even the night before Easter in dissipation, 
and not recovered from his intoxication, after the ‘ Pater Noster’ 
he fell asleep in the pulpit. The beadle attempted to rouse the 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXVII. 0 
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sleeper with a pull and the exclamation, ‘Up, Master John.’ The 
drowsy and intoxicated priest rose and called out, ‘I cannot preach 
at the Sacrament.’ The assembled congregation, who were witnesses 
of this mournful scene, had to go home without Divine service. 
Their wretched pastor was deposed. An attempt was still made to 
supply his place with a Romish successor, by name Andrew Kis- 
ling of Weibstadt. But the conduct of this man, who, notwith- 
standing the celibate, owned the paternity of seven children, was 
so offensive, that the Electoral Patron interfered, and succeeded in 
dismissing at once Romanism and the priest. David Pareus who 
had already preached the Protestant faith in @ village of the dis- 
trict of Gemersheirn, was the first reformed pastor of Hemsbach.” 
P, 316. 


Another part of the work of reformation in the Palatinate 
consisted in the suppression of monasteries, nunneries, &c. 
In all cases where the lives of the inmates had not been 
openly offensive, a suitable provision was made for them, on 
condition however that they should—not indeed conform—but 
be willing to give a fair hearing to the preaching of the re- 
formed doctrine. The proceeds of the confiscated revenues 
were employed, not, as has often been the case in other coun- 
tries, for political purposes, or the aggrandisement of the 
princes and nobles, but for the erection and endowment o 
churches, schools, and hospitals. 

Notwithstanding all his zeal for the doctrines and the 
church to which he was so conscientiously attached, the 
Elector displayed a spirit of toleration for other’ opinions, 
rarely met with in those days. This was especially shown in 
his dealing with the Anahaptists, who, notwithstanding the 
failure of a conference which he fondly hoped would , me 
brought them over to join the church of the land, were allowed 
to live in peace under his protection, while almost everywhere 
else they were subjected to cruel persecution. Even the mild 
Melancthon has said, “as one devil is not more pious than 
another, but all alike are the enemies of the kingdom of God ; 
so with Anabaptists, one is just like another.” “In this res- 
— adds our author, erick was not Melancthonian.” 

. $21. ' 

In the second chapter of the thitd book, we have an account 
of the relation of the church of the Palatinate to other Re- 
formed Churches, shewing the close bond of union which at 
that time subsisted between those who held by the same con- 
fession. The common sympathy existing among members of 
the different Reformed Churches, was much strengthened by 
the presence of exiles from popish countries, who, wherever 
their own faith was tolerated, sought the protection denied - 
them in their own lands. This was peculiarly the case in the 
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Electorate. During Frederick’s reign, bloody pérsecution 
raged, especially in France and the Netherlan The Pala- 
tinate was from its situation easily accessible to the fugitives, 
and there they found a ready asylum. Especially after the 
bloody day of St Bartholomew, many of the persecuted Hugue- 
nots sought its friendly shelter, and received a cordial welcome. 
But the gain was not all on one side; for if on the one hand 
the distressed adherents of the Reformed Church were ha 

in obtaining a safe and comfortable retreat, where they 
liberty to worship God according to his word, with none to 
make them afraid, on the other hand many able and excel- 
lent men, such as Dathenus, Zanchius, and others,* were gained 
for the Church of the Palatinate, whose devotion and piety 
gave new vigour to the Church, and whose learning, attain- 
ments, and meets added fresh lustre to the then flourish- 
ing university of Heidelberg. Moreover.in course of time the 
number of refugees came to be so great, that distinct 

gations of the three nations, French, ian, and German, 
were formed under their own pastors, which came to exercise 
ho unimportant influence on the development of the ecclesi- 
astical constitution of the Electorate. For a distinct Presby- 
terian organisation was established in the churches of the ex- 
patriated Protestants, and the example of churches, endowed 
with the right of self-govornment, and exercising a wholesome 
discipline over their members, was exhibited; an example 
which was not lost on the Elector and his counsellors. 

“ So lively an ecclesiastical life of the reformed type presented much 
in the way of example to the Reformed Church of the Palatinate. 
In like manner, the powerful spirit of these witnesses for the truth 
ouhd wot fall 0s ctmeties a wholesome infhasaen ‘ek the do t 
and firm establishment of the reformed worship, faith, and life in 
that country. Moreover an evidence, how thorough and complete 
was the bond of a common faith, that united the refugees and the 
natives of the country, is to be found in the important fact, that the 
former not only acknowledged the Belgian and Gallican confessions, 
as the concurring testimony of their faith, but also intreduced the 
catechism of Heidelberg, along with that of Geneva, as an orthodox 
manual of instruction.” —P. 324. 

Frederick did more for his oppressed co-religionists, than 
merely to open his territories to them ; he used his influence 
also in interceding for them, and in several instances life was 
spared at his entreaty ; he even on substantial agg Fon 
sistance in France, and in the Netherlands. In the 


* Among the French exiles who there found an , was the celebrated 
 - dice she jent ee on att She Sulsletelions. end cenit 
stan violent opposi Yr i 
cian Erastus, he delivered lectures in the university. He ape Sod 
highly esteemed by Olevianus. : ; 
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country, he lost his son Philip Christopher, the darling of his 
eople, who fell at the age of twenty-three, supporting the 
etherlanders against the Spaniards at the battle of Mocker- 
haide (April 1574). When sympathy was expressed to his 
aged father, “ Be of good courage,” he replied, “I know that 
my son has played the man, and since it is God's will, I would 
rather have him die for the righteous cause in a foreign land, 
than spend his time at home in idleness, which is the devil’s 
pillow.” P. 323. 

We have already referred to the well-meant measures taken 
by the Elector for the spread and maintenance of sound doc- 
trine in his dominions, which indeed, through the publication 
of the catechism, and the ventilation given to the subjects in 
dispute by the controversies that followed, did much for the 
cause of divine truth far beyond the limits of his Electorate. 
To a great degree, those measures had been successful ; the re- 
formed faith was generally held fast in the country, and taught 
in the schools ; sound doctrine was preached from the pulpits ; 
the churches were cleared of the images, which were allowed to 
remain in those of the Augsburg Confession ; and generally, 
the monuments of Popish idolatry were swept away. Still, 
much more remained to be done, for true religion consists not 
merely in an orthodox creed, but in a living faith, a vital god- 
liness. It has always been the doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
that such as are living as true Christians alone have a right 
to be received into communion with the Church ; that it ought 
to be the object of every church to aim at such a purity of dis- 
cipline, as will exclude all that defiles ; and that, while he who 
searches the heart alone knows those who are His, the Church 
is bound, in so far as light is given to her, to make a separa- 
tion between the clean and the unclean, and to cut off from 
her communion, the manifestly wicked,—all who, though they 
have named the name of Christ, yet are plainly not depart- 
ing from all iniquity. The necessity for such a sifting pro- 
cess soon came to be keenly felt by the leading men in the 
church of the Palatinate. Indeed, soon after the publication 
of the catechism, the draft of a constitution, drawn up by Ole- 
vianus, was also published ; in it provision was made for the 
exercise of Christian discipline, “in so far as possible.” During 
the heat of the controversies, however, little leisure was allowed 
to turn attention to the internal state of the Church. But so 
soon as a season of comparative calm was granted, the atten- 
tion of Ursinus, and Olevianus especially, was earnestly called 
to the pressing necessity of something being done to maintain 
the purity of the Church, and to check abounding iniquity. 
Thus Ursinus, in writing to his friend Bullinger, laments the 
ead state of matters :—“ God has delivered us from idolatry, 
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but there has followed an unbounded licentiousness, and a 
horrible profanation of the Divine name, of the church, of pure . 
doctrine, and of the sacraments, which are trampled under the 
feet of dogs and swine.” He complains that “ those who ought 
to prevent it, connive at it; would that they did not even de- . 
fend it.” “God bears with many and great blemishes and de- . 
fects in his church, but when the public and official approval 
is added, then His wrath begins to burn.” Ursinus, the author 
of these complaints, was naturally a man of a retiring disposi- 
tion, much disinclined to that prominent part in public affairs 
to which his learning, abilities, and position, entitled him. 
But he was not left alone in his earnest desires for a greater 
purity of discipline. His friend Olevianus, much more a man 
of business, and better fitted to take a lead in public questions, 
was also fully alive to the necessity of steps being speedily taken 
to remedy the existing evils. He had long desired to introduce 
such a discipline as all good men felt to be so urgently calied 
for. and years before had corresponded with Calvin on the 
subject. 

The subject of ecclesiastical discipline had for some time 
occupied the attention of the leading men, when a circumstance 
occurred which led to its being taken up in earnest. George 
Wither, an Englishman, on the occasion of seeking a doctorate 
in theology from the university, announced certain theses re- 
lating to church government, which he offered to defend in a 
public discussion. The points of controversy were, the neces- 
sity of a government of the church, to be exercised by the mi- 
nisters and elders, and to have power to censure, and if need be 
excommunicate every sinner, the Prince included. The dis- 
putation, at which Boquinus presided, lasted for three days, 
Erastus and Neuser were Wither’s opponents. The discussion 
was keen, and towards the end became extremely bitter. The 
subject having already been occupying the minds of the 
thoughtful, nothing was wanting but the occasion to lead to 
general discussion, and afterwards to action. Ursinus, the day 
after the disputation, took occasion to deliver himself on the 
subject to his students,—proving from Scripture the right to 
exercise discipline, and pronounce excommunication, as inhe- 
rent in the church, and refuting the objections stated against 
it. This now became the matter of general controversy in the 
Electorate. On the one side, we find Olevianus, Ursinus, 
Zanchius, and all the most eminent theologians. They received 
able support from the expatriated Belgians and Huguenots, to 
the no small indignation of the opposing party, especially Eras- 
tus, who makes sundry complaints of the poraner. hypocrisy, 
“impudentia plus quam impudica” of the Belgians, who, in 
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short, would make “the Pfalzers, whether they would or not, 
become Belgians or Genevans.” On the other side the leading 
spirit was the physician Erastus, and along with him Neuser, 
Sylvanus, and others. Erastus simply denies tn toto the right 
of excommunication, and all ecclesiastical censure, referring 
all right of punishment, for any offence whatever, to the civil 
authority exclusively. Referring to their opinions, Mr Sudhoff 
Says : 


‘«¢ As is the religion of the Prince, so is that of the country,’ (cujus 
regio, ejus religio). This is manifestly, however it may be concealed, the 
fundamental principle of all Erastians. Matters of religious lifeand the 
holiest questions of conscience are referred by this school to the secu- 
lar tribunals, and decided as affairs of police.” On the contrary, 
“ Men who desired a holy church independent ofall secular authority, 
and who, in conflict with a state power that had trampled on their 
holiest convictions and would not tolerate their faith, had been com- 
pelled to forsake all that a man holds dear,—such men could never 
accord with the theories of their opponents. From their point of view 
church discipline must necessarily be regarded purely as a matter 
appertaining to church communion, and belonging to the ecclesiastical 
government.”——P. 354. 


The controversy was carried on with extraordinary bitter- 
ness by the Erastians, and eapectaly their leader. Olevianus 


in particular was an object of unbounded hatred. Erastus can 
find no terms strong enough to characterise the ambition, fana- 
ticism, and hypocrisy of that truly amiable and excellent man. 
As to Ursinus, hopes were entertained that he might be gained 
over, but when he was found to be as unbending as his col- 
leagues, the physician, in writing to Bullinger, pays him the 
compliment of saying, “ Ursinus furit.” That theologian thus 
characterises the opposing party. After expressing his deep 
sorrow at the controversies raging in the Church, and complain- 
ing of the conduct of those whose gifts ought to have been use- 
ful to the Church, he says : 


“Erastus is the head of this faction against ecclesiastical censure ; 
his associates are Xylander, Sylvanus, Villingus, the last an unlearned 
and haughty demagogue . . . in opposition to precepts and examples 
in Scripture, they deny that the obstinately wicked ought to be ex- 
cluded from the sacraments. The passage in Matt. xviii. they apply 
to the redress of private injuries, and if you fail in obtaining that, to 
an accusation before the political magistrate. They deny that the 
incestuous Corinthian, (1 Gor. v.) was to be excommunicated by the 
order of Paul, but allege that he was delivered to bodily torments, or 
to death of the body to be inflicted by the devil, (morti corporis a Dia- 
bolo infligende) ; they maintain that excommunication is a human 
fiction, a catholic error of the fathers to be classed with purgatory, 
and resting on no better foundation.” Letter to Crato, p. 255. 
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The Elector, in accordance with his deep piety, and 
earnest desire for the purity and welfare of the Church, went 
heartily along with the friends of discipline, so that the op- 

nents cannot comprehend “ the infatuation and blindness of 

rederick.” After Wither's disputation, he submitted certain 
quretiane relating to church government and discipline to his 
theologians, desiring a written statement of their views. In 
consequence of his expressed wish, several treatises were pro- 
duced. Among the most thorough and important of them was 
one by Zanchius, of which we have an abstract “p. een — 
“ He takes his stand on the unassailable scriptural principle of 
a distinction between the civil and ecclesiastical power. Who- 
ever rejects this position can allow of no real church disci- 
pline.” The opinion of Beza was also sought, and of course 
pa weight of his influence was entirely thrown into the same 
scale. 

The Erastians, however, had still no’ small influence in the 
country. A large number of the citizens of Heidelberg were 
inclined to side with them. Those who were lax in their own 
views, who desired licence for themselves, and all who were 
alien to vital godliness, could naturally have little sympathy 
with those who desired a strict discipline. Moreover, the 
weight of the influence of the state officials, naturally jealous 
of anything that might seem to encroach on their province, 
was, to a considerable extent, thrown into the same scale, 
Farther, the opinions of the Ziirich theologians, with whom 
Erastus was in constant correspondence, were understood to 
be adverse to those of Ursinus and Zanchius. The contest 
might have long remained doubtful, had not a circumstance 
occurred to cast discredit on the Erastians, and to shew more® 
strongly the necessity of a vigorous government in the Church. 
During the sitting of the Diet of Sperer (1570), it transpired 
that two of the leading Erastians, Neuser and Sylvanus, had 
been in correspondence with the Unitarians of Transylvania, 
and stated that they belonged to a numerous party in Germany 
who had thrown off their faith in the three-one God. A blas- 

hemous libel relating to the doctrine of the Trinity by the 
fatter was also discovered, We cannot further refer to this oc- 
currence than merely state, that Neuser fled to Constantinople, 
where he became a Mahometan, abandoned himself to the 
grossest intemperance and licentiousness, and at last died a 
horrible death as an atheist. His companion ended his days 
by the hand of the executioner, having, however, previously 
expressed his deep penitence, and addressed some solemn 
warnings to Erastus. 

The Elector was deeply affected yee had occurred. He 
felt as if he had been standing on the brink of an abyss, and 
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saw that he could no longer delay to take measures for curse- 
ing better order and a purer discipline in the Church. Ac- 
cordingly an ecclesiastical constitution was established, by an 
ordinance of 13th July 1570. The following are the principal 
features in the constitution as ultimately settled :— 


“1. In each congregation an Ecclesiastical College or Presbyte- 
rium, under the presidency of the minister, to care for the inner and 
outer welfare of the congregation, and to exercise discipline, even to 
excommunication if necessary. This was the groundwork of the 
whole. 

“2. To superintend the whole Church, an Ecclesiastical Council 
in Heidelberg (Kirchenrath), composed of three theologians and three 
civil councillors, under the presidency of one of the latter. The 
Council to be permanent, and appointed by the Prince. 

“3. Immediately under the Council stood, in each diocese, an In- 
spector or Superintendent, occupying a middle place between the 
Council and the Presbyteries. 

“4, To keep up connection between the ministers there were Con- 
vents or Synods, viz., a Classical Convent in each diocese and 3 
general Synod for the country. These were composed exclusively of 
ininisters.” 

It is unnecessary to say that this constitution, combining 
as it does the Lutheran consistorial with the Presbyterian 
system, and giving no security for the protection of the Church, 
in the exercise of her independent jurisdiction, was far from 
being all that might have been desired. Moreover, the con- 
tinued opposition of the Erastian party, the coldness of the 
court (the Elector himself excepted), the lukewarmness of the 
university and a large proportion of the citizens of Heidel- 
berg, and the feeling of insecurity arising from the well-known 
ultra-Lutheran feelings of the heir-apparent, Prince Lewis, all 
combined to obstruct the effective operation of the system, 
such as it was. Further, adds our author, “it is to be admitted 
that a Church which, like that of the Palatinate, owed, to so 
great an extent, its origin and maintenance to an impulse from 
the state, could prove no very favourable soil for the rapid 
growth of a vigorous discipline.” Still, notwithstanding many 
hindrances, after a few years’ experience, it was felt to be un- 
deniable that a real blessing had followed the establishment 
of the ecclesiastical constitution, whatever its deficiencies 
might be. 

An event, however, was now approaching which, for a time, 
was to occasion a mournful change in these lands. In the 
autumn of 1576 the good Elector, whose health had been long 
declining, was seized with so severe an attack of dropsy, that 
it soon became evident to all that his end was approaching. 
It might be said of him that, during his life, he had fought a 
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good fight, he had kept the faith, and his death-bed experience 
formed a fitting conclusion to his life. At first he evinced some 
anxiety to see his son, that he might give him charges about 
the Church ; this wish, however, was not to be gratified ; and, 
as his end approached, casting all his cares on his Redeemer, 
he occupied himself chiefly with prayer and praise. His fa- 
vourite passages of Scripture were the 17th chapter of John, 
several of the Psalms, and the 8th of Romans. On the day 
before his death, good tidings were received of the position and 
prospects of the Protestants in Holland. Prince John Casi- 
mir, knowing his father’s deep interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of his brethren in the faith, made him aware of the 
good news that had been received. He expressed most lively 
satisfaction ; but presently again turned to the precious words 
of the Apostle, as his great consolation, “It is a faithful saying 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom 
I am chief,” and continued to go from one passage of Scrip- 
ture to another, his delight in the word of God visibly in- 
creasing as his end approached. 


The 26th October was the day of his death. Not long be- 
fure, he said— 


“T have lived long enough for the Church ; now I am called to & 
better life. I have done what I could for the good of the Church, 
but I have not accomplished much. God Almighty will not leave 
her forsaken. My prayers and tears, often offered up on my knees, 
in this room, for my successor aud the Church will not be in vain. I 
am sustained by the prayers of pious Christians. It is time that I 
end my life and be gathered to my Saviour, into the true rest.” 


At his request the 17th chapter of John was once more 
read. His chaplain Tossanus having addressed some words of 
consolation, he was asked if he understood and responded to 
them—making a last effort, he said (ja freilich), “ yes, truly,” 
and soon after expired. 


“ At four o'clock afternoon of the 26th October,” writes Ursinus 
to Crato of Breslau, “our most excellent Prince Elector, in most 
lively and steadfast confession of truth and piety, passed from this 
misery into that blessed and heavenly life, leaving to us bitter grief 
and regret, and doubtful prospects for the future.” 

“ A grateful Church holds this saint in remembrance as one of her 
brightest ornaments, her greatest benefactors, and her surest pillars. 
In him the Palatinate lost, not only with the whole Reformed Church, 
a high pillar, and a venerable patriarch of the faith, but also one of 
the most distinguished of its princes.”—P. 389, 


Scarcely had the grave closed over the mortal remains of 
“ the godly Elector,” when the Lutheran Lewis began to take 
measures for the overthrow of what had been so careful 
built up by his father. He soon let it be known that the 
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Electorate was again to be Lutheranized. Reformed ministers 
were removed, professors were dismissed, and ere long, those who 
adhered firmly to their faith, were not allowed even a single 
church in Heidelberg, in which to meet for the worship of God 
according to their consciences. A similar reaction was at- 
tempted throughout the whole of the Electorate. Much indi- ~ 
vidual hardship and suffering were occasioned by these pro- 
ceedings, but the Reformed faith had taken far too deep root in 
the convictions of the people to be thus summarily cast out. 
The mass of the inhabitants remained true to their principles. 
As an instance of the stedfastness with which they were held, 
it has been mentioned that, in the Theological Training Insti- 
tution, under Ursinus, of more than seventy students, most of 
them poor, only five consented to conform, the rest chose rather 
to be turned adrift with the sacrifice of their existing means 
of subsistence, and of their future prospects, than to abandon 
their principles. A Lutheran ecclesiastical system was indeed 
set up, but it was destined to be of short duration, for on the 
death of its founder, which took place in 1583, it immediately 
fell to pieces. The Elector Lewis was succeeded by his son 
Frederick IV. That Prince, under the guardianship of his 
uncle John Casimir, walked in the footsteps of his grand- 
father. The Reformed Church organization was again re- 
stored, and soon all traces of the Lutheran reaction had dis- 
appeared. 

We have as yet said little or nothing of the private history 
of the two theologians, the history of whose lives we are re- 
viewing. In fact they were so much mixed up with all that 
was of importance in the early history of the Reformed Church 
in the Palatinate—so much might they be said to have been 
the very soul of all the principal transactions then going on, 
that from the time of their settlement in Heidelberg to the 
death of the Elector, the history of the men is, to a great ex- 
tent, the history of the Church and times. In what remains of 
our space, we shall now give a few notices of the more private 
life and labours, and of the subsequent career, of Ursinus and 
Olevianus,* 

We are told Ursinus was naturally of a shy, timid, and re- 
tiring disposition ; and though it was his lot to be almost un- 
ceasingly involved in controversies, he was pre-eminently a 
man of peace. The theological disputations in which he al- 
ways had to bear a principal share, most painfully affected 
him. The disputation at Maulbrunn, referred to above, in 


* The account of the private life and labours of Ursinus, is chiefly drawn from 
& correspondence carried on with the physician Crato,of Breslau, an early 
friend, for whom he ever cherished the warmest affection. The letters are pre- 
served in the archives of Breslau. 
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icular, was most distressing to his over sensitive feelings. 

e thought he never should recover from the wounds which 
his gentle spirit had then received. He felt as if “plunged 
into the midst of a terrible conflagration, and surrounded by 
devouring flames.” Yet, more than any of his colleagues, he 
had to bear the brunt of the many attacks made on the doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical system of his eountry. 

His life at Heidelberg was one of incessant toil. On his 
arrival he was immediately appointed to take the place of 
Olevianus, in delivering prelections on dogmatics in the Uni- 
versity, at first four times, afterwards five times a-week. Then 
he was called to preach the catechetical discourse every Sunday 
afternoon ; but feeling himself in no way qualified for popular 
preaching, he afterwards succeeded in obtaining relief from 
this duty. Still there remained the principal part of his 
work—the superintendence, and often almost the whole care, 
of the theological training institution called “ Sapientie Col- 
legium.” This implied the discharge of duties of a very multi- 
farious character, and some of them no doubt irksome enough 
to a manof his temperament. He was not only charged with 
the teaching or professorial duties—and these he had often to 
perform without any assistance, including instructions in the 
Catechism of Heidelberg, in grammar, and logic,*—but also 
with the general superintendence of upwards of seventy 
students ; even the care of providing the household supplies 
seems to have devolved on him, and sometimes proved a 
source of sore annoyance ; the care of the sick, too, fell upon 
him, for he writes, “ habeo duos aegros domi, quos nisi curem, 
male curantur.” Moreover, besides these, the special duties 
of his position, on him almost alone rested the responsibility 
of representing and maintaining the Reformed faith, in the 
many controversies that took place during his residence at 
Heidelberg, and well he acted his part, as his still extant 
treatises amply testify. Add to this, the numerous conferences 
in which he had to take a principal part, relating to the com- 
position of the Catechism, to the constitution of the church, 
to discipline, &c.; and we can understand him when he tells 
he had for the most part to take the night for his writings, 
that from five in the morning till nine at night, his time had 
to be uninterruptedly devoted to the work of the day; when 
he complains that, while others enjoyed holidays, no “ ferize ” 
ever came to him, and that during that whole year (writing in 
September), he had never once had so much time as to allow 

* The substance of his lectures on the Catechism were published after his 
death, under the title of “ Explicationes Catechetice,” and form a System of 
Theology. An imperfect and unauthorized edition, taken from notes. of his 


students, was printed by a Pole named Tobolski at Geneva in 1584, with the 
title “ Compendium doctrine Christians,” and reprinted at Cambridge in 1585. 
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him to go out of town to the fields; and we cannot at all 
‘wonder, that after a few years he should have cause to lament 
that, whereas “in former years the study lamp used only to be 
extinguished when day dawned ;” now he was quite unable 
for night work. No constitution could bear so continued a 
strain, and his was naturally none of the most robust. So we 
find him complaining of many pains and infirmities, and 
gradually becoming more and more subject to hypochondria 
and melancholy. Worn out with his crushing labours, often 
saddened with the thought that all was of little avail, and 
filled with gloomy apprehensions about the Church, he used 
to find his great consolation in the thought of God’s eternal 
decree, and keeping before his mind the seal of his election. 
Having adverted to this matter, we may here refer a little 
to his Calvinistic sentiments. Mr Sudhoff is at some pains to 
bring them fully and clearly out. It is the fashion now-a-days 
with a certain class, he tells us, to represent the German Re- 
formed Church, as being from its origin somehow opposed to 
Calvinism, as having been founded on a Melancthonian basis, 
as distinguished from a Calvinistic one, and to resent it as a 
kind of insult when Calvinism is attributed to it. So he 
considers it of importance to bring clearly to light the real 
opinions of Ursinus, pre-eminently the theologian of the 
Church of the Palatinate. This he does most satisfactorily, 
by extracts from his original draft for the Catechism (of which 
we spoke before) in which the doctrine of election and repro- 
bation is expressly stated ; by referring to his exposition of 
the Catechism in which election is treated under question 
54, and to his answer to the “ Formula Concordie,” of which 
we shall afterwards speak, in which, observing that the 
Lutherans were departing from the old Protestant doctrine, 
especially as stated by Luther in his treatise, “De servo 
arbitrio,” he speaks out very fully on the subject of predes- 
tination ; and by inserting in full an excellent letter on pre- 
destination to Dr Monau of Breslau, containing clear Scriptural 
statements on that most vital doctrine, and meeting a number 
of objections which his friend had proposed. On the whole 
his statements are so clear and distinct, that it is perfectly 
inconceivable how any man could attempt to fix on him 
Melancthonism or any other opinion, differing from Cal- 
vinism ; in short, he stands on firm Calvinistic footing. The 
following extract from his letter to Monau, is worth recording, 
if only for the good advice which it contains. After saying 
that he cannot admit that predestination is so difficult a 
doctrine as was alleged, to any one who will only search the 
Scriptures, without prejudice or passion, but with the honest 
desire not to figure to himself a God after his own fancy, but 
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to learn about him from himself, to turn from himself to 
God, and give him all the glory, he says :— 


“‘So that became easy to me, which seemed difficult so long as I 
continued to lean on the authority of men who neither helped 
themselves nor me. There is no point of sacred doctrine relating 
to which more numerous passages are to be found in the pro- 

hetical and apostolical writings, than providence (“ providence” 
he uses for predestination in the widest sense, as embracing all the 
decrees of God ; “ predestination ” again he applies to God's decrees 
regarding individual men, including election and reprobation) elec- 
tion and free will. . . . Do what Ihavedone. In order to collect, to 
ponder, and to collate, all that the Scripture contains, whether in 
statements or examples, bearing on this question, I have read with 
the greatest diligence, the whole Bible from Genesis to the end of 
the Apocalypse. When I had done this, I partly smiled, and partly 
felt indignant, at the dust of disputations and mist of sophistry in 
vain set up against this lightning.” Again he adds :—“ Hold this fast, 
that not thyself but God is the author of thy salvation, of all thou art, 
and hast, of all the good, great, or small, that thou doest.” P. 614. 

In the same letter, he gives a number of “ axioms,” of which 
take the following as a specimen :—“ God's infinite wisdom 
suffers not that anything should come to pass in this world 
without his decree.” “God’s decrees depend in no degree on 
the works of the creatures; but, on the contrary, their doings 
and motions depend on God’s decrees.” P. 623. 

The following is from his exposition of the Catechism :— 


“ Predestination is the eternal decree of God, according to which 
He has determined, of His mercy, to elect in Christ, and preserve hy 
faith, a determinate number, out of the corrupt and fallen race of 
man: and to leave the rest in the mass of perdition (massa perdi- 
tionis), and punish them for their sins,—that in those He may shew 
forth His mercy, in these His might and justice. . . . The effi- 
cient cause of predestination is God’s good pleasure. God could 
foresee nothing in us, for the sake of which He could elect us in 
preference to others, for we were all by nature the children of wrath 
like others. Whatever good may be in us, God has wrought, and 
still works ; and whatever good He works in us in time, He has 
from eternity decreed to work. Accordingly, the most gracious and 
free good pleasure, or the absolute mercy of God alone, is the efficient 
cause of election, without any reference whatever to any good seen 
in us. In like manner, the good pleasure of God is the cause of 
reprobation. . . . The ground of condemnation, nevertheless, lies 
in man himself—sin which God finds in the reprobate.” Pp. 444-445. 


The above statements sufficiently shew that he was decidedly 
of Calvinistic opinions. To return, then, to his labours at 
Heidelberg. A certain amount of relief was brought to him 
by the arrival of Zanchius in 1568, inasmuch as he took from 
his overburdened colleague the lectureship on dogmatic theo- 
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logy, for which he appears to have been well qualified. Still the 
burden of the care of the Theological Institution pressed on 
him with undiminished weight. In vain he sought assistance 
in his labours, and when promised aid was not likely to be 
forthcoming, he used to say, that “they played with him like 
a cat with a mouse.” At last a prospect of relief presented 
itself in the shape of a call to occupy the place of Professor of 
Theology at Lausanne. Many circumstances seemed to con- 
cur to induce him to accept the invitation, a moderate amount 
of work, the society of many learned men of congenial spirit, 
a more adequate salary than he enjoyed at Heidelberg, the 
pleasant situation and climate, all seemed to hold out to him 
the promise of much needed rest, and the hope of restoration 
to his shattered frame ; all seemed to urge him at once to close 
with the proposal. Gladly would he have done so; but his 
conscience would not allow him to take the step of leaving the 
lace where Divine providence had placed him, without first 
faving obtained the consent of the Prince, who had been the 
instrument of bringing him to it. Frederick knew far too 
well the value of such a man to be disposed to part with him, 
so he just said, Ursinus never would leave with his will. I¢ 
was enough. Ursinus saw that Divine providence had inter- 
posed an obstacle in his way, at once he gave up the much 
desired object, and set himself anew, with all his energy, to 
his labours, saying “ It seemed to be the will of God that he 
should die on his treadmill (pistrina). His will be done.” 

The call to Lausanne, however, brought him some relief. 
Another person was now appointed to take the management 
of the outward affairs of the Institution, and assistance in the 
more important part of his labours was also promised. This 
latter, however, it seems, was not easily obtained, as he says, 
“ owing to the scarcity of learned, and working men.” 

Some time afterwards, an important change took place in 
his domestic arrangements. By the advice apparently of his 
dear friend Crato, he began to entertain thoughts of matrimony. 
For a time, the very precarious state of his health prevented 
him from carrying his purpose into effect. At last, in 1573, 
he succeeded in obtaining a suitable helpmate in the person of 
Margaret Trautwein. The object of his choice, we are told, 

roved a most excellent companion, and a faithful nurse to 
a often ailing husband, and from this time his sorrows seem 
to have been sensibly diminished. 

An amusing instance of the simplicity of the man occurs, 
in a letter to Crato. His friend would fain have sent him a 
gift worthy of the occasion, but Ursinus had no desire for 
valuable gifts; on the contrary, he used every endeavour to 
admit as few of them as he could. If he had two or three 
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pewter or earthen bowls, and as many plates of the same 
materials, and a few wooden spoons, that would suffice. “ Sil- 
ver plate I have none, and desire none; it is quite too high 
and too magnificent for my nobility.” He adds, however, more 
seriously, that he might in all probability have soon to fly, if 
he lived long enough, and then having little he could easil 
carry all his own with him, except, indeed, his papers, whi 
he would not willingly lose while in life. 

His forebodings were designed to be fulfilled) We have 
already referred to the changes that took place on the death 
of the Elector Frederick. Of course it was not to be — 
that Ursinus should be allowed to hold his position. It was 
some time, however, before he had to leave Heidelberg, and in 
the mean time the same province that had brought him thither 
had prepared for him a new sphere of labour, where he was to 
spend the few remaining years of his life. By the will of the 
late Elector, some portions of his territories had been be- 
queathed to his son John Casimir, and there many of those 
who were compelled to leave the Electorate found a safe re- 
treat. Among those was the town of Neustadt an der Hardt, 
and for this town the Prince desired to secure the services of 
Ursinus. After a sucession of delays he did at last, in compli- 
ance with the wish of Prince John, who told him that his 
father shortly before his death had charged him never to part 
with him, consent to enter on the duties of the new position 
thus assigned to him. To supply the loss to the Reformed Church 
of the University of Heidelberg, now thoroughly Lutheranized, 
this Prince established an institution in Neustadt which was 
called the “ Casimirianum,” in which many of the most distin- 
guished men of the former university obtained professorships— 
and there also Ursinus took his place as professor of theology— 
having also as formerly to teach Logic, &e. Here, too, as at 
Heidelberg, his time was fully occupied. Over his study door, 
we are told, might be read the following words :— 


“ Amice quisquis huc venis 
Aut cote pene aut abi 
Aut me rantem juva!” 


Some of our clerical readers, at least, will no doubt be able 
to ——— with the feelings which dictated this triplet. 

At Neustadt he commenced his work by delivering lectures 
on Isaiah, which he afterwards published. Asa lecturer he 
was much admired by his students. One feature in his mode 
of conducting the business of his classes is worthy of notice. 
In the course of lecturing on the Catechism, at the close of the 
hour, his pupils were desired to give him in writing any dif- 
ficulties or questions of which they desired a solution. He 
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used to take the papers home with him, and explain them at 
* the next meeting of the class. 

At Neustadt Ursinus wrote several works, including a 
Commentary on Isaiah extending to the 21st chapter. H- 
occupied himself also in revising and completing his great 
work the “ Explicationes catechetice,” but * was not spared 
to prepare it finally for the press. Above all, he rendered 
an essential service to the Reformed Church by a carefully 
written reply to the Lutheran Symbol “ Formula Concordie,” 
which had lately been published, and which was industriously 
circulated by some of the more influential adherents of that 
Church. It is said the King of Denmark, on receiving a copy 
from his sister the Electress of Saxony, instead of sanctioning 
it as authoritative in his dominions, threw it into the fire. 
Prince John Casimir also received a magnificently bound copy 
from his brother the Elector, but he did better for the Reformed 
Church than burn it, for he requested Ursinus to answer it. 
His work is entitled “ Admonitio Christiana,” and published 
both in Latin and German, it was highly esteemed at the time. 

The “ Admonitio Christiana” was the last important work 
of Ursinus. As we have seen, long before he left Heidelberg 
his health had become precarious. His continued labours 
allowed him no time for the relaxation needed to recruit his 
enfeebled frame. .After a few years in Neustadt, his system 
began to shew evident symptoms of breaking up, and he looked 
joyfully and confidently forward to the prospect of his final 
release from all the sorrows and conflicts of this mortal life. 
“On the 6th March 1583, his Master called him from the 
church militant to the church triumphant.” His friends, who 
stood around his couch, cannot speak in glowing enough terms 
of the joyful faith, the peace, the unshaken assurance of salva- 
tion, with which he departed. “It seemed as if, like Stephen, 
he saw the heavens opened.” He left a widow and only son. 
His remains rest in the church of Neustadt. 

We turn now to Olevianus. Dr Casper Oelvianus was by 
nature much better qualified to take a prominent part in the 
general affairs of the Church, to grapple with the difficulties, 
and stand the tear and wear of public life, than his colleague 
Ursinus. His popular talents, his business habits, and the 
active and elastic temperament of a mind, highly cultivated, 
and naturally endowed with great abilities, soon won for him 
a most influential position in the Electorate; indeed, he may 
be said to have stood in a great measure at the head of its 
ecclesiastical affairs, although, as we have already found, by 
no means able always to carry out all that he desired for the 
good of the country, and the purity of the Church, especially 
in the matter of discipline. He also took great interest in the 
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training of the young, and the making provision for education 
in Heidelberg and the Palatinate generally, and the framing 
a suitable system of instruction, was among the great works 
of his life. But above all, he was distinguished as a minister 
of Christ, as a faithful, able, and eloquent preacher of the gos- 
- The fame of the eloquent and heart-stirring sermons, de- 
ivered from the pulpit of St Peter’s in Heidelberg, spread far 
and wide ; multitudes flocked to hear him ; and long after his 
death he used to be quoted as a pattern, and his sermons 
commended as models to theological students, and that not 
only in the land of his life and labours, but even so far off as 
in the Netherlands, where many could tell of having heard him 
with delight, (Met Overgrote lust., p. 394.) In the controver- 
sies of the day, his sermons and other writings had as great 
influence on the general public, as had those of Ursinus among 
professional men; and thus probably he did more than any 
other man for the spread of the Reformed faith among the 
German people, and so may be allowed to hold at least a chief 
place among the fathers of the German Reformed Churches. 
Like Ursinus, he too expounded the catechism in a course of 
popular lectures, for except during the short time when that 
duty was laid upon the former, he preached the catechetical 
sermon every Sunday afternoon. In addition, he published a 
number of popular treatises on doctrinal subjects. 

As Olevianus possessed greater popular gifts, so he was in 
every sense, @ more popular man than Ursinus. Naturally of 
a cheerful disposition, and without the shyness, timidity, and 
over-sensitiveness that distinguished his colleague, he mixed 
much more freely in society. His high position, it is true, ex- 

osed him to the hostility of a certain class, who would fain 
have themselves wielded the influence which he possessed ; 
especially he soon began to be regarded with dislike, and after 
the matter of discipline came to be discussed, with violent de- 
testation by Erastus and his associates. Through the opposi- 
tion of that party his plans were often thwarted, every effort 
was used to undermine his influence, and in connection with 
his efforts to establish a government and discipline in the 
Church, they to some extent succeeded in instilling suspicion 
into the mind of the Prince John Casimir, who from that time 
seemed to be considerably alienated from him ; but the Elector 
remained true, his confidence was never shaken, and till the 
time of the death of that prince, Olevianus continued to be the 
moving spirit in the ecclesiastical council. 

But in due course came the “ Lutheran reaction” under 
Lewis VI. The antecedents of Olevianus rendered him pecu- 
culiarly obnoxious to the party then in power. His great zeal 
for the Reformed doctrine and Church, his widely extended 
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_ influence, and the part which he had taken in the councils of 
Frederick III., had so provoked the new Elector, that he was 
not only summarily dismissed from the ecclesiastical council, 
and from all his offices, and forbidden to preach, but even for 
a time placed under a species of arrest, as one whom it was 
dangerous to allow to be at large. But Providence soon pro- 
vided him with a new home, and a new sphere of labour and 
usefulness. 

Among the friends of the Reformed Church in the Palati- 
nate, there was none more devotedly attached to her doctrine 
and worship, and none more truly a friend of all good men, 
than Lewis von Sain, Count of Wittgenstein, who had filled the 
office of High Steward (Oberhofmeister) under Frederick 
III. Himself a man of extensive learning, and no mean theo- 
logian, he had corresponded with most of the great men of the 
Reformed Church in other countries. When the “re-action” 
commenced, he addressed an earnest remonstrance to the new 
Elector, but to no purpose, except that, as a favour to, him, the 
prince removed the arrest from Olevianus. Wittgenstein, how- 
ever, was in a position to render substantial aid and protection 
to his oppressed brethren in the faith, for being a Count of the 
empire, he was sovereign of a small principality. In Berle- 
burg, the capital of this little state, Olevianus was to find a re- 
fuge and a home. Thither accordingly he removed, and soon 
he found sufficient employment, even for his active and ener- 
getic disposition. The years which he passed here, and after- 
wards at Herborn, in the county (now grand duchy) of Nas- 
sau, were not the least useful of his life. His first care were 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the principality of Wittgenstein. 
Already the Reformed doctrine had been generally received, 
but still he found sufficient occupation in perfecting the work 
that had been begun, in organizing churches, and in a work 
in which he always took a special interest, introducing an 
educational system. “Dr Olevianus is a precious guest to me,” 
writes the Count to Zanchius, “he labours with zeal and a 
rich blessing, for the reform of the churches, and the estab- 
lishment of schools, as also with my neighbour, Count John of 
Nassau,” (p. 459). As indicated in these last words, his at- 
tention was not confined exclusively to the affairs of Wittgen- 
stein, he paid frequent visits also. to the neighbouring princi- 
palities of Nassau, Solms, and Wied. His powerful preaching, 
and the intercourse he held with the ministers, who eagerly 
sought his counsels and instructions on the. occasion of these 
visits, are said to have had much influence in spreading the 
doctrines of his Church, and: confirming the faith of the 
wavering. He had the satisfaction to see the Heidelberg 
Catechism brought into general use in these- lands, Calvinistic 
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doctrine preached, the churches stripped of images and other 
memorials of — idolatry, and, m other respects, ordi- 
nances adopted in accordance with those of the Reformed 
Churches. 

At Berleburg, too, notwithstanding his many ealls to public 
duty, he found leisure to compose and complete several im- 
portant works. Among them were Commentaries on several 
of Paul's epistles, including the Romans, which were pub- 
lished at Geneva, his friend Beza having undertaken to act the 
part of editor, writing recommendatory prefaces. The style of 
his exposition is said to be “concise, sohd, luminous, and cha- 
racterised by penetration and unction.” The Commientaties 
were followed by a work which was the fruit of his systematic 
leetures. It was also published at. Geneva with the title, “ De 
substantia foederis gratuiti inter Deum et electos, itemque 
de mediis quibus ea ipsa substantia nobis communicatur.” 
“This is his most: important contribution to theological lhite- 
rature,” says Mr Sudhoff, “and what presents in the clearest 
light the entire peculiarity of his. theological standpoint. By 
this work he nt a his place as the founder of the ‘ federal 
theology,’ as the renowned Coceeius, who brought it to per 
fection, has: thankfully acknowledged.” 

The Count of Nassau, like other more celebrated members 
of the House of Nassau-Orange, # zealous Calvinist, not con- 
tented with the occasional visits of Olevianus, had long de 
sired to secure his permanent presence m his dominions. It 
was his purpose to found at Herborn a Reformed Academy, 
which was soon carried successfully into execution, and the 
High School at Herborn became afterwards a most. celebrated: 
stronghold of Calvinism, and theological science generally. 
Olevianus was to be placed at the head of it. At length, no 
longer able to resist. the call, to what seemed a wider sphere 
of usefulness, he consented to leave Berleburg and take his 
abode in Nassau. People and Prince were alike overjoyed at 
making such an acquisition. The latter sent his state car- 
riage to Berleburg to convey the theologian to his new home. 

At Herborn, he had the gratification of seeing accomplished, 
what he had long laboured for with but partial success at 
Heidelberg, the establishment of a complete Presbyterian or- 
ganization, to be represented by a Synod, composed of depaties 
from the principalities of Nassau, Wied, Solms, and Wittgen- 
stein. e first meeting was held at: Herborn in 1586, 
vianus was unanimously called to the chair, and opened. the 
meeting with prayer and an address. Various enactnients: for 
the completion of the ecclesiastical. arrangements were made; 
and the Synod was appointed:to' meet annually, alternately in 
each of the four counties. The meeting of a Synod’ compris- 
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ing the ministers of what were mutually independent sove- 
reignties, was certainly an important step in advance, present- 
ing from the very nature of the case the example of a church 
system, distinct from the civil arrangements. __ 

But the work of Olevianus was now drawing to a close. 
Like his former patron he suffered from dropsy. In February 
1587, alarming symptoms began to appear, and he felt himself 
no longer able for public duty. On his deathbed he experi- 
enced much joy in anticipation of the heavenly glory. On one 
occasion he felt such a foretaste of eternal joy, that he felt it 
strange, he said, when one of his family asked if he were better, 
for he felt, as if it were not possible to be better, for God had 
brought him to the fountain of living waters. The 15th of 
March was the day of his death. Several chapters of Scripture 
were read to him, and he testified how refreshing to his soul 
was the Word of life. At his request, all joined with him in 
prayer, and also at his special wish, his favourite hymn “ Nun 
bitten wir den heiligen Geist,”* was twice sung. His colleague 
Altstedt going up to him said, “ Dear brother, you are now 
without doubt assured of your salvation in Christ, as you have 
taught others.” Olevianuslayinghis hand onhis heart said, Most 
sure (certissimus). These were his last words, and shortly 
after he fell asleep in Jesus. 

He left a widow and two sons, and was buried in the parish 
church of Herborn. 

In conclusion, we heartily thank pastor Sudhoff for his im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Reformed Church, 
and trust that his labours will yield good fruit, especially in 
the country of the eminent men whose lives and labours he 
has delineated. 


¥ The hymn is one of Luther’s. The first stanza, however, is said like the melody 
called “ Soldan” in this country), to have descended from the 13th century. J 
been thus rendered :— 

Holy Spirit, grant us our desire, 

With right faith our souls inspire, 

Leave us not at last when we 

Leave this scene of misery, 

Lord, have compassion. 
(Luther's Hymns by Rev. John Anderson.) 


(Note to the extract at the foot of p 207.) 
e 


We do not know that any sovereign princes have left behind them better evi- 
dence of genuine and exalted piety than the two Electors who are here asso- 
ciated together, and it is very interesting to notice, that Prince Albert is de- 
scended from the one, and that his wife, Queen Victoria, is descended from the 
other. The Prince Consort’s descent from the Elector of Saxony is well 
known. But it is not so well known that the pious Elector who patronised 
Ursinus and Olevianus, was the ancestor of the Elector Palatine, afterwards 
King of Bohemia, who married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King James 
VI. Itwas in virtue of their descent from her that the Hanoverian family were 
called to the throne of Great Britain, as the nearest Protestant heirs. The 
future monarch of Britain will have nothing in his pedigree more honourable 
than his descent from these two vious princes.—Zdit. B. & F. E. R. 
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IX. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Modern Anglican Theology ; Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atone- 
ment. By Rev. James H. Rice. London: Alex. Heylin. 1857. 
Pp. 392. 


Mr Rice is a minister in connection with the great Wesleyan 
Methodist body, and his ‘“‘ Modern Anglican Theology” is perhaps 
the most valuable and comprehensive work that has yet been pro- 
duced in opposition to the school of theology, which, originating, in 
its modern phase, with Coleridge, and culminating in the worse than 
Socinian Rationalism of Jowett, is now said to be prevailing widely 
among the clergy of the Church of England, a rationalistic reaction 
from the superstitious follies and absurdities of Tractarianism. The 
Church of England has done very little, certainly nothing worthy of 
herself, in exposing this pestilential heresy. The most important 
books directed against it are Dr Candlish’s Examination of Mr 
Maurice’s Essays, reviewed in the fourth volume of this Journal, 
and the work of Mr Rigg now lying before us. Mr Rigg does not 
possess the marvellous ingenuity and acuteness which Dr Candlish 
has exhibited in dissecting and demolishing Mr Maurice. But his 
work takes in a wider range of men and things, discussing Coleridge 
and Hare, Kingsley and Jowett, as well as Maurice, and refuting 
their leading opinions in a masterly way. We cordially welcome 
this work as an able and seasonable contribution to the cause of 
sound theology. We are disposed to think that Mr Rigg, in ex- 
plaining the origin and grounds of “ Modern Anglican Theology,” 
ascribes too much to the influence of some philosophical notions 
of a Neoplatonic cast. We do not doubt the fact of a certain 
resemblance between the two, and of some influence exerted by the 
one upon the other. But we believe that the modern theology is to 
be traced principally to the old Socinianism, and to the tendencies 
in corrupt human nature, which produced, and are ever-reproducing, 
that fatal heresy. 


Ages of Christendom before the Reformation. By Jonn Sroveutor. 
The Congregational Lecture for 1855. London: Jackson & 
Walford. 1857. Pp. 462. 


Mr Sroveuton divides the period from the death of our Saviour, till 
the Reformation, into five ages; the first extending to the end of 
the first century, while the Church was under the guidance of in- 
spired men; the second, which he characterises by the word “ In- 
novation,” extending from the year 100 to the first Council of Nice 
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in 325; the third, characterised by the word “ Development,” ex- 
tending to the second Council of Nice in 787; the fourth, charac- 
terised by “ Traditionalism,” extending to the great Lateran Council 
in 1215; and the fifth and last, characterised by “ Agitation and 
Reaction,” extending to the year 1520, when Luther burned the 
Pope’s Bull, and the Canon Law. He has brought very superior 
talents, and an extensive knowledge of the subject, to bear upon the 
survey of these five “ Ages,” and he has set before us in the course 
of it, much interesting and useful matter. A great many important 
subjects are of course passed in review. Some of the views pre- 
sented of leading topics, are striking and vigorous, many are fresh 
and pleasing, and almost al] are applied in such a way as to afford 
sound, wholesome, and seasonable instruction to the student of 
Church History. 


Zwingli ; or, The Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life of 
the Reformer, with some Notices of his Time and Cotemporaries. By 
R. Curistorret, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Wintersingen, 
Switzerland; translated from the German by Jonn Cocnrane, 
Esq. T. & T. Clark. Edinburgh: 1858. Pp. 460. 


Tus life of Zwingli is the first of the series of works, consisting of 
the biographies and the select writings of the Fathers and Founders 
of the Reformed Church, now publishing under the superintendence 
of Dr Hagenbach of Basle. Another part, containing the lives of 
Ursinus and Olevianus, we have reviewed at length in this number 
of our Journal, and we shall probably take an opportunity of bring- 
ing the life of Zwingli more fully before our readers, in its theologi- 
cal aspects. In the mean time we cordially commend this work to 
general acceptance. It is admirably executed, and brings out a great 
deal of very interesting matter upon a very interesting subject, not 
otherwise accessible to the English reader. We earnestly hope that 
the publishers may be encouraged by the success of this life of 
Zwingli, to give us translations of the other works of the series. 


Wanderings and Musings in the Valleys of the Waldenses. By Jamzs 
A. Wyvuuiz, LL.D., author of the “ Papacy,” &c. London: 1858. 
James Nisbet & Co. 12mo. Pp. 390. 


Tuis is a delightful book, a most successful attempt to combine a 
detailed description of all the most remarkable scenes in the Valleys, 
with notices of the most important events in the marvellous history 
of their inhabitants. We could scarcely conceive the idea of a work 
better fitted to inspire the mind with an ardent desire to behold 
scenes of such wonderful beauty and grandeur, and consecrated by so 
many impressive and elevating associations, and at the same time to 
gratify and satisfy as far as possible those who may never have an 
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opportunity of visiting this most interesting country. The concep- 
tion of the work was happy, and the execution has been very suc- 
cessful, We would strongly recommend Dr Wyllie’s Wanderings 
and Musings, especially as being well fitted to interest, impress, and 
instruct the young. 


Life in the Spirit ; a Memorial of the Rev. Alenander Anderson, M.A. 
By the Rev. Norman L. Warkzr, Dysart. With Prefatoty Note 
by Principal Cunningham. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Ir is a feature worthy of note, in our strangely-complexioned times, 
that religious publications are now noticed in magazines and reviews, 
from which, but a little time ago, they would have been strict 
excluded. During the summer months, there was a lengthened 
article in Blackwood on Religious Memoirs. The writer of that article 
complains, that in these memoirs there is a prevailing sameness, 
unrelieved by the lights and shadows of individuality. He would 
have modified his censures, had he kept in view three facts : the 
first of which is, that God forms men’s hearts alike; the second is, 
that the renewal of the Holy Ghost is the process by which, in every 
case, @ person is made a Christian ; and the third is, that the work is 
too real to admit of these touches and turns by which man dramatises 
his works. 

This Memorial of the Rev. Alex. Anderson, the writer in Black- 
wood himself would have exempted from the charge of sameness. 
It is different from most biographies, both in its plan and subject 
matter. 

The work commences with a chapter detailing the outward life of 
Mr Anderson. Common-place and uneventful enough that outward 
life is. The editor, whose pen has plenty of resources by which he 
might have relieved with some touches of taste the bold outlitie, 
hastens through it with the desire of reaching the more important 
and uncommon revelations of the inner life—Life in the Spirit. 

The experiences which this part of the Memoir discloses, are far 
from being after the ordinary type. They are most unustial. A 
youth whose life had been strictly moral, whose sympathies Were 
with what is pure and lovely, whose acquaintance with the doctrines 
of the gospel was intelligent, and whose interest in them seemed 
sincere, whose zeal in the cause of Christ was active, and who in his 
own estimation atid in that of all his fellows, was altéady a Chris- 
tian of no small stature, is suddenly arrested by new anid powerful 
impressions communicated directly to him through the Word. A 
new era in his spiritual history rises on him. To this era he ever 
after looks with deepening conviction, as the date of his conversion. 

It is not often that the divine has presented to his inspection a 
case of this kind. As evolved in its particulars in the volume before 
us, it is full of interest. The thoughtful theologian will ponder it. 

We regard the volume as peculiarly valuable at a time like the 
present, when there is much intelléctual life abroad among youtig 
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men, and when this intellectual life is found in contact with Chris- 
.tianity. Young Men’s Christian Associations are found in every 
town and village, and the members are actively engaged in works of 
social usefulness. To these young men nothing can be more salutary 
than to be made- to feel, that the earnestness of Christianity is dif- 
ferent from the vague earnestness of the poet, the novelist, and the 
pantheist. These worship they know not what. But the earnestness 
of the true Christian rests on God’s faithful word as its foundation, 
and has for its exalted object the glorious person and work of 
Christ. 

There is yet another impression which the reading of this Memo- 
rial has produced upon our mind, and it is this, that the best de- 
fence against the errors which are ever and anon springing up, be- 
guiling by fine diction and bewitching eloquence, is to be found in 
the old doctrine gathered directly from the word, and replenished 
with the life of the Spirit. In our speculative and reading age, 
“we are at the mercy of any ingenious and skilful combiner of con- 
ceits.” The only method of combating and overbearing this is to 
have the pulpit every Sabbath holding forth the old doctrine, in 
scriptural simplicity and baptized with a fresh baptism of the Spirit 
of truth. 

The cordial recommendation by Principal Cunningham of this work, 
in a prefatory note, will satisfy most readers that the volume com- 
municates instruction worth receiving, and that Mr Walker has done 
his part well in his mode of presenting it. 


On the Will, Divine and Human. By Tuomas Sotty, Barrister-at- 
Law of the Middle Temple, &c. 


Tue title of this book is a misnomer. We would have expected 
some curious disquisitions on the will of man, and the will of God; 
but the main object of the book is the reconciliation of man’s free- 
dom with God’s sovereignty. 

Mr Solly adopts the leading distinction in Kant, the greatest of 
German philosophers. That is well known to all readers of books of 
German authorship. The leading distinction is between pure and 
empirical reason. Pure reason, lodged in the understanding, is sus- 
tained by merely subjective consideration; empirical reason is that 
which is exercised on objective existence, and is roused to exertion 
by the external world. Now, the leading point in this system is, that 
freedom lies in the pure reason sustained by subjective thought. If 
the mind is filled with objective considerations, the freedom of the 
subject is, according to the Kantian system, trenched upon. 

According to this theory, all objective considerations must be shut 
out from the immediate field of determination. Kant saw with pre- 
cision, that if God was conceived to exist, such an all-presiding power 
as his, must be destructive of this theory, and contents himself with 
some fine-spun reasoning to shew, that from the stand-point of his 
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system God cannot be cognized. Mr Solly, adopting the leading 
distinction, relaxes the theory, thus weakening the foundations of it, 
allows the existence of deity, admits the truths of revelation, and 
confesses to a belief in the general agency of the Spirit of God. 

Another point of importance in which Mr Solly differs from Kant 
is this: —The German philosopher held that all was fixed and abso- 
lute, proceeding under sure and settled law, and this gives an aspect 
of solidity and majesty to his system. Schelling observes, that in 
this subjective field of pure freedom, one benefit arising out of this 
constancy of action is, that “the fortuitous of human action is got 
quit of.” But Mr Solly rejects this rigid consistency; and, placing 
man on a pedestal where he may do anything, his actions are ex- 
pressed by a “variable quantity,” and, according to our view, his 
movements may be the sport of every caprice. 

Thus having arranged the principles of his system, the process of 
reconciliation between the Divine and human wills is entered on. 
Man originates all within the field of subjective consideration, and 
excludes all the objective, as that would destroy freedom, when he 
is in the high mood of determining what he shall do. Adaptations 
to this state of things are required on the part of God; and so the 
Supreme must look out from the depths of eternity, and see what 
man is to do, and after that go away back and adapt his plans, so 
that they may square with man’s determinations. The position 
assigned to man is superior to that assigned to God, and all His pro- 
found counsels must be modified according to the fancies of a brain- 
sick world, 

A most emphatic warning is presented by the falsities of this book, 
and the absurdity of its pretended adjustments, of the extreme dan- 
ger of tampering with the truths of religion for the purpose of bring- 
ing them into harmony with a false philosophy. The sovereignty 
of God lies within the field of pure reason sustained by subjective 
consideration ; but then in regard of the Divine mind nothing is 
shut out; infinity and eternity are within the field of the purely sub- 
jective consideration of the Omniscient. Man’s freedom can alone be 
obtained in recognition of God, and by drawing most largely objec- 
tive considerations from the field of inspiration. The Kantian sys- 
tem reverses man’s position and God’s position.—makes them to in- 
terchange. We have had enough of these German inundations into 
the fields of theology. 

Man within his own small field does as he chooses—of that 
truth there can be no doubt, as it is dependent on consciousness 
and countenanced by revelation. The Supreme is possessed of 
absolute and unequalled sovereignty, originating all things accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and having the infinite power by which all his 
resolutions can be carried into effect. And it is high time, in the 
course of this world’s history, that even sciolists had learned, in 
the spirit of a true Baconian philosophy, to let truths that are in 
no way contradictory stand on their own firm foundations, to put away 
the attempt, against which we are warned in the Bible, to adjust 
man’s freedom and God's sovereign determinations—subjects lying at 
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the opposite extremities of all thought, and to have nothing to do 
- with the reconciliation of them, till some higher revelation is given 
on the point, and a deeper understanding is conferred. 


The Story of a Boulder ; or, Gleanings from the Note- Book of a Field 
Geologist. By Arcurpatp Gerxiz, of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co. 1858. 


Mr Gerate’s little volume, unlike some larger works in Natural 
Science of recent production, will amply repay more than a first 
reading. It is both original and trustworthy, presenting on every 
page the unequivocal traces of facts seen by the author's own eyes, 
and general conclusions of independent growth. With a highly 
educated faculty of observation, he unites a true respect for the 
scientific “ meum et tuum,” and an admirable modesty in the ex- 
pression of his own most mature convictions. 

As illustrative of Mr Geikie’s geological method and resources, we 
would especially notice his treatment of that most intricate and dark 
question,—the Great Boulder Drift—a question which, as hitherto 
discussed, has too frequently served to indicate as much the weak- 
ness as the strength of the Glacial Theory. From this part of his 
volume, we select the following specimen of his style of thought and 
writing :—“ The scratched and grooved surface of the Boulder, was 
produced when it was first frozen in some iceberg, and driven grat- 
ingly across some submarine summit, or stranded on some rocky 
coast line. But, from its rounded form, the stone had evidently 
undergone a long process of tear and wear previous to its glacial 
journey. Probably it had hitherto lain along a surf-beaten beach, 
when, in the course of ages, it had gradually been worn into its 
rt rounded shape. But how came it there? It must originally 

ave formed part of a flat sandstone bed, with many other beds 
piled above it. By what agency, then, was this great pile reduced 
to fragments? 

“ The answer to these questions must be a somewhat lengthened 
one, for the subject relates to not a few beds of rock hastily broken 
up and dispersed, but to the physical changes of our entire country, 
carried on during a vast succession of geological periods.” 

We have noticed a slight misprint in the name of the Egyptian 
Vulture, in a foot-note at page 16, which it may be we!l in Mr 
Geikie to correct in a second edition. The name is not “ Neopron 
ec nopterus,” but “‘ Neophron percnopterus.” 


England and India ; an Essay on the Duty of Englishmen towards the 
Hindoos. By Baptist Wriornestey Nort, M.A. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1859. Pp. 486. 


Amona the many productions, greater or smaller, better or worse, 
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which have appeared, or may yet appear, on the subject of the pre- 
sent condition of India, and the duty of this country towards it, we 
are persuaded that this Essay of Mr Noel’s occupies, and will con- 
tinue to occupy, the foremost place. It is an elaborate and com- 
prehensive work on a topic which is at present of paramount im- 
portance. The established reputation and high standing of the 
author in the Church of Christ, his admirable good sense and high 
Christian tone, the reasonableness and moderation of his views, com- 
bined with uncompromising firmness in all matters that really in- 
volve principle, and the thoroughness of the exposition of the whole 
subject,—all combine to entitle this Essay to a position of great 
authority and influence, 


God's Voice from China to the British Churches, both Established and 
Unestablished, By J. A. James (of Birmingham). London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 1858. Pp. 60, 


We could conscientiously apply almost the same words which we 
have employed in characterising Mr Noel’s Essay, to this appeal of 
Mr James, except that that is a book, and this is a pamphlet. The 
venerable and venerated author of “‘ God’s Voice from China,” is in 
all respects, and on every ground, well entitled to address the 
British Churches. He has here taken up a great cause, and has 
made a most impressive appeal in support of it. He has done 
justice to the momentous theme, and we trust that he may be 
honoured to crown his many services to the Church of Christ, by a 
successful effort to rouse the British Churches to a sense of the duty 
they owe to the vast multitudes of their fellowmen in China. 


Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The Islands and their Inhabitants. By 
Tuomas Witutams, late Missionary in Fiji. Vol. II. Mission 
History. By James Catvert, late Missionary in Fiji. Edited by 
George Stringer Rowe. London: Alexander Heylin. 1858, Pp. 
266 and 436. 


Tus is one of the most interesting and valuable records of mis- 
sionary labour and of missionary success that has been presented to 
the Church in modern times, a wonderful specimen of the efficacy of 
the gospel in renovating and elevating the lowest and most degraded 
of the human race, a remarkable proof that God’s gracious power is 
still put forth, in connection with the preaching of the gospel, for 
effecting the most difficult and astonishing results. The success 
granted to missionary labour in the most unpromising circumstances, 
and the unexpected opening up of vast portions of the human family 
as spheres for missionary effort, impose upon the Church in the pre- 
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sent day an unprecedented and almost overwhelming weight of 
responsibility. 


Caffres and Caffre Missions. By the Rev. H. Cauperwoop, South 
Africa. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr CaLperwoop went out to South Africa more than twenty years 
ago, a8 & missionary in connection with the London Missionary So- 
ciety. For ten years he laboured most assiduously among the 
Caffres, with, it would appear, most encouraging success. But in 
1846, during the war between the native tribes and the British, his 
station was completely destroyed, and his prospects of usefulness in 
the future were at the same time so doubtful, that he resolved to 
leave the country altogether, and seek a sphere of work and duty in 
his native land. His knowledge of “the barbarous people” and his 
diplomatic talent had, however, by this time become known to Govern- 
ment; and at the request of Sir Perigrine Maitland, the then Gover- 
nor of the colony, he gave up his intention of returning home, and 
undertook the office of pacificator and Consular Agent. This dignity 
was at first assumed merely to serve a temporary end. But he proved 
to be so thoroughly qualified for the work, that he was induced to 
give himself up to it permanently, and he now writes himself “ Civil 
Commissioner for the district of Victoria.” But although Mr Calder- 
wood is formally no longer a missionary, he forwards the work more 
effectively perhaps than if he were. He is an active member of the 
Free Church Presbytery of South Africa. He gives most valuable 
aid in the conduct of the seminary at Lovedale. And, along with 
Mr Laing, he maintains regular service in the Presbyterian Church 
of the town of Alice. His book might have been better arranged. 
It is what Scotch people call a little throughither. One does not see 
very clearly the principle or plan on which his materials have been 
laid out. But everywhere we meet the earnest, sensible, observant, 
and experienced man, whose opinions of the important subjects of 
which he treats are obviously well considered and worthy of atten- 
tion; and in this view his work is one which is sure to command 
general respect. 


Creoles and Coolies ; or, Five Years in Mauritius. By the Rev. 
Patrick Beatoy, M.A., late Minister of St Andrew’s Church, 
Mauritius. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Tue island of Mauritius is a place in which we cannot but take a 
considerable interest. Its proximity to Madagascar and to the 
African Continent, and its convenience of situation as a house of 
call for the voyager to the Indies—not to speak of its own beauty 
and productiveness—make it one of those localities which we ought to: 
know more about. And in this view, Mr Beaton’s book is a really 
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acceptable one. How the writer came to be there at all, is told very 
unobtrusively in the seventh chapter. For many years a sum had 
been set aside for the payment of a Presbyterian chaplain, but the 
Scotchmen in the colony were either too few, or too careless, to profit 
by the grant. At last, however, some of them became dissatisfied with 
the Church of England services on which they waited. They wrote 
home to the Colonial Committee of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, to send them out a minister; and Mr Beaton was appointed 
to the station in 1851 accordingly. In another place, our author 
explains that it is not good or wholesome for a European to remain 
longer than five years in the island. Of course, he acted on this 
conviction for himself, and, coming home at the close of 1856, he 
summed up exactly the alternative title of his interesting volume. 
The island was discovered by the Portuguese in 1505 ; was occupied 
by the Dutch (who gave it its present name from Maurice, Prince of 
Orange) from 1598 to the beginning of the eighteenth century—was 
then held by the French, who made it their principal naval station 
in the Indian Seas, and was finally taken by the English in 1810. 
It is of a circular form, about 150 miles in circumference, but 
deeply indented on the west by the bay of Port Louis. It is chiefly 
composed of a rugged mass of mountains, rising in elevated peaks. 
Nothing, it is said, can exceed the grandeur of the scenery—the 
beautiful appearance and variety of the plantations, especially some 
which are carried to a great height up the mountains and hills, 
whose summits are generally covered with trees and evergreens. 
We should have liked to have had a fuller account from Mr Beaton 
of the physical features and peculiarities of the island. For the 
sake of that we could quite well have dispensed with nearly the 
whole of the fourth chapter, which treats of the cholera visitations 
of 1851 and 1856, and which discusses at a rather wearisome length, 
and in a not very interesting way, the purely medical subject of 
contagion versus infection. Otherwise, we have in a readable form 
a large amount of the very kind of information we need. We are 
enabled to form some idea of the aspect of Port Louis, with its 
‘“‘ mixed and motley population.” We have some insight given us — 
also into the social habits of the people. The state of things in the 
colony, in regard to morals, education, and religion, is likewise 
explained ; and so much is said as to the agriculture and trade of 
the place, as to satisfy those who are concerned about its worldly 
prosperity. It may be added, that Mr Beaton devotes a good deal 
of his space to shewing the importance of Mauritius as an Indian 
mission field. Since the abolition of slavery, the planters have got 
coolies from Madras for labourers, in place of negroes from Mada- 
gascar. These are apprenticed for a certain number of years, and 
when their term of engagement is over, they are returned to their 
native shores. It is argued, that if these were brought under 
Christian influences, they might carry the seed of the Word with 
them into the towns and villages of the continent. But for the 
reasoning on this point, we must commend the reader to the work 
itself. Altogether, it will well repay perusal. 
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The Night, the Dawn, and the Day ; or the Reformed Church bringing 
India to Christ. By the Rev. Ricnarp Crory, M.A., Incumbent 
of Dankeswell, Devon. London : James Nisbet & Co. 


Aw excellent spirit animates this little volume throughout. It ex- 
hibits, too, very considerable research, and furnishes a good deal of 
what many will accept in these days as very seasonable information. 
But we really cannot. pay Mr Croly the compliment of saying that 
he has been remarkably successful in making his work either very 
cleax or very interesting. The single fact that India is one of the sub- 
jects of the day, and that, missions to India. are, in consequenee, re- 
ceiving an unusual amount of attention, is not sufficient of itself to 
insure that such a work as this shall be read, whatever be. its literary 
character. On the contrary, we have all been reading and hearing 
so much about our Eastern Empire of late that a. sort of satiety has 
suceeeded ; and a luminous arrangement and an attractive style 
have now become more than ever indispensable. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the execution of this treatise is such that it cannot 
be expected to command a large circulation. But, indeed, the book 
is fitted to excite only a connectional interest. In its. intense and 
wholesome hatred of Romanism, its peculiar use of the prophetical 
scriptures, and its faint recognition ef any other than Church of Eng- 
land Missions in India, we see enough to permit of our deciding as to 
Mr Croly’s ecclesiastical relations. And, perhaps, among his own 
class, his work may be acceptable in every way. 


A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St Paul. By Henry Lry- 
ron, M.A., Rector of St. Peter le Bailey, and late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. London: Wertheim & Mackintesh, 24 
Paternoster Row. 1857. 


Iw this volume, Mr Linton has given to the public the fruits of 
many years’ earnest study of the: writings of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. While avowedly designed as a help to those who have 
neither the: time nor the literary means required. for a scientific read- 
ing of the original language, Mr Linton’s work bears the clear im- 
press. of his own ready use of the best methods of interpretatiom 
Prepared in a prayerful and intelligent spirit, it is admirably adapted 
to promote a continuous perusal of this portion. of Holy Scripture. 
We therefore do. not hesitate: to recommend it te our readers, and to 
express the hope that the object of the excellent author in its pub- 
lication may be largely advanced. 


Death. Scenes of Scottish Martyrs. By Huxry Inctis, author of the 


ag of Threave,” &c. Edinburgh : Thomas Constable. & Co. 
~y 


Tr is in no trivial spirit.of censure:that we are more disposed. to praise 





the moral tone, than to express ourselves rapturously of the , of 
Mr Inglis’ volume. It is not given to every man of poetic and 
feeling to embody in words that burn, the “simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate,” of Milton’s, noble definition of his own high art. Many of 
the author's “‘ Sketches,” however, will be read with no small interest 
by those who, honouring the memories of the illustrious confessors of 
Scotland, are also able to, appreeiate truth when faithfully vindicated 
in musical numbers. 


A Manual of Church History. By Heaney E. F. Guenicxs, Doctor 
and Professor of Theology at Halle, translated from the German 
by Witu1am G. T. Suepp, Professor in the Andover Theological 


Seminary. Ancient History, comprising the first six centuries. 
T. & T. Clark. 1857. 


G@venicke’s Manual is highly esteemed in Germany, and is well en- 
titled to be read and studied in this country. The author's stand- 
point is the old Lutheranism of the symbolical books. The work is 
thoroughly able, learned, and comprehensive. We hope the translator 
and the publishers will be encouraged to give us the twe remaining 
volumes, on the Mediaval and Modern periods. 


Gnomon of the New. Testament. by John Albert Bengel, now first trans- 
lated into. English, with Original Votes, Explanatory and [Uustra- 
trative, By, Rev. Anprew R. Fausser, M.A,,, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 5. vols. T. & T. Clark. 


THis. great work, to which we formerly called the attention. of our read- 
ers (vol. vii. p. 481), is now eompleted, by the publication: of the 
second, fourth, and fifth volumes. We feel increased confidence in 
speaking of its accuracy and completeness, and in commending it to 
public acceptance. It is a most valuable boon to all intelligent students 
of the word of God ; and it is offered to them, for a time, at the very 
moderate price of little more than six shillings a volume. 


Foreign Theological Library. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Tue four volumes of this important work for the year 1858 have 
been published, and are in the hands of the subscribers. They are 
the seventh and eighth volumesof “ Stier's Commentary on the Words 
of Jesus,” and the third and fourth volumes of the last edition of 
“‘ Hengstenberg’s Christology.” These two great works are now both 
completed, and it is a very great public service to have made such 
works so accessible as they now are to the English reader. 
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The Voice of Christian Life in Song, or Hymns and Hymn Writers of 
many Lands and Ages. By the Author of “ Tales and Sketches of 
Christian Life.” Pp. 304. 12mo. 


Hymns of the Church Militant. Pp. 640. 12mo. London, 1858: 
James Nisbet & Co. 


TuEsz two volumes, which are beautifully printed and in all re- 
spects handsomely got up, contain a large proportion of the best 
sacred poetry which exists. They are distinguished from most other 
collections of a similar kind, by the extent of the researches that have 
been employed in the collection of the materials, and by the very 
interesting historical notices of sacred songs, from the earliest times 
till the present day, which constitute the chief portion of the first of 
them. 


Leaves from a Minister’s Portfolio. By the Rev. D. Fraser, A.M., 
Minister of the Free Church, Montreal. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. Pp. 142. 


The Threefold Life; or Faith, Hope, and Love, in their Nature and 
Development. By the Rev. Atexanper Roserts, A.M., St John’s 
Wood, London. Pp. 178. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Saul, King of Israel. By Rev. Perer Ricnarpson, B.A., Dailly. 
, Edinburgh: John Maclaren. Pp. 148. 


TuesE are three very creditable little works by very promising young 
ministers. The excellencies by which they are characterised differ 
both in kind and in degree; but they are all well entitled to high 
commendation. They all furnish satisfactory evidence of excellent 
talents, a thorough acquaintance with the materials of their profession 
as ministers of the gospel, and very superior capacities of expound- 
ing, enforcing, and applying divine truth. 





